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WILL DISESTABLISHMENT PROMOTE 
LIBERTY AND PROGRESS? 


For some months past the question of Disestablishment and 
its probable effects on our religious and social life has been 
falling somewhat into the background. Other pressing ques- 
tions—Irish Home Rule, the White Slave Traffic, Votes for 
Women, and the Near East have held the field. Now the 
question is again to the fore; and, while it is so, perhaps a 
word may be permitted to those Liberal Churchmen who regard 
Disestablishment as reactionary in the interests of Liberal 
Theology and Social Reform. It is often assumed as obvious 
and unquestioned that Liberals must be on the side of Dis- 
establishment, whatever hesitation they may feel with regard 
to Disendowment. A common method of argument is to muster 
and parade all the failures and shortcomings of the Church of 
England, whether in the matter of political reform or of intellec- 
tual progress, and then to paint an ideal and fancy picture of 
what the Church might be when set free from the fetters of 
the State connexion. But many of us are profoundly convinced 
that this is a wholly visionary and fictitious presentation of 
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the case; that the effect of Disestablishment would be exactly 
the reverse; that it would tend in the direction of narrowness 
rather than of breadth; that it would range the Church far 
more than before on the side of Property and Conservatism; 
and, indeed, generally that the real lines of liberty and progress 
which modern experience has laid down are in the direction 
of collective and corporate action, not of individualism and private 
societies. : 

In days when the Manchester School held the field ‘ Libera- 
tion ’ was the logical application of the accepted creed to matters 
ecclesiastical. The old tradition, derived from such philosophers 
as Hobbes and Rousseau, and accepted because it had for so 
long been undisputed, was that behind organised society you 
had the sacred individual, endowed with his ‘ natural rights,’ 
and that it was merely because of the awkward fact that these 
natural rights so often conflicted with each other that, as a 
mere after-thought and makeshift, the conventional arrange- 
ment of the State was devised. This ‘Social Contract’ was 
@ nuisance, though a necessary nuisance, and the less we had 
of it the better. It must be severely limited to its only legiti- 
mate sphere, that of a mere police to keep the peace and pre- 
serve life and property. Beyond this all was to be left to the 
free’ fancy of the sacred individual and to the full swing of 
the natural laws of supply and demand. When the mines, the 
prisons, and the factories of England had provided a practical 
illustration of the beneficence of these ‘natural rights’ and 
‘natural laws,’ Carlyle and Ruskin began to knock the bottom 
out of the theory on which they were supposed to rest, and Lord 
Shaftesbury to knock the bottom out of the practice to which 
that theory led. 

The counterpart of all this on the religious side was the 
individualistic theory—viz. that religion is a purely personal 
matter, a matter between the soul and God; that all we had 
to do was to make our personal peace with God, to be individually 
converted and find our individual way, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
to the Celestial City. If this was the true view, then, of course, 
the State, already regarded even on the social side with such 
suspicion and so severely limited to the functions of a mere 
police force, had naturally nothing whatever to do with religion. 
Its interference was but a profanation, and its influence worldly 
and secularising. Indeed, any organisation of religious people 
was a mere matter of convenience and expediency. It might 
happen to be convenient that these individually converted souls 
should unite for purposes of worship or of work, and form 
societies and sects, but this was a merely human and conven- 
tional arrangement, and therefore it mattered not what society 
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you joined or how many of these societies there were. Here 
again then the very existence of a society claiming to represent 
the nation and to organise the nation on its religious side was an 
offence and an anomaly. But then came the reaction, as it 
had come in the social and political world. Then the truth 
began to dawn on men’s minds that religion was in its very 
essence something more than an individual matter—that you 
could not make your individual peace with God or find the 
true life of the converted and redeemed, except in the very act 
by which you came out from your little, narrow, selfish life into 
that broader life of a Divine Society, in new and living relation 
with God as Father and men as brothers, for which from the first 
you had been created ; that men were never made to be separate 
units, like pebbles in a heap, but were formed to be members of an 
organic life like branches of a tree or limbs of a body. And, if so, 
then the society was no mere after-thought, no merely human in- 
vention, no mere matter of convention or convenience, but part of 
the Divine plan. In this case it dawned upon the mind that 
you could not make a Church, any more than you can make 
the family into which you shall be born or the State in which 
you find yourself a citizen—that these societies have a certain 
sanctity of origin and authority, and that unless, by human 
perversity and sin, they have become so corrupted that they 
violate your conscience, your duty is the duty of children in 
the home. 

No doubt all theories are liable through human depravity 
to break down in practice. And the question is whether that 
is the case with the Established Church in England, and whether 
such faults and shortcomings as it undoubtedly displays are to 
be remedied by altogether abandoning the theory of a national 
church and reverting to the idea of a private and ‘voluntary’ 
society, or by reform of abuses and furtherance of its theory 
by steps that may make it more truly national than at present. 

Writers then who emphasise and perhaps exaggerate the 
deficiencies of the Church of England in order to make out a 
stronger case for Disestablishment have to consider the previous 
question—whether the nationalisation of religion is not on the 
lines of progress which we have come to believe in, whether the 
severing of the connexion between Church and State is not a 
reversion to the principles of the Manchester School which we 
have abandoned, whether the surgical operation which is required 
to remove ‘adhesions’ which have been formed through long 
centuries of English history will produce the desired effect of 
increasing the liberty, the progress, and the efficiency of the 
Church. : 


I take as an example of such writers an article which appeared 
R2 
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in this Review last May, by the Rev. Francis E. Powell, entitled 
‘Why some of the Clergy will welcome Disestablishment.’ 

The writer of that article would disarm his critics beforehand 
by suggesting that it is somewhat bad taste for those of us who 
belong to the Church of England to advocate Establishment— 
that we are as much wanting in dignity and self-respect as a 
man would be who demanded salutation from one who was not 
disposed to make it. And this is illustrated by the following 
example : 

‘Where would be the amour propre of our Territorial Forces 
if, in defiance of the nation’s will, they objected to disband- 
ment?’ The analogy would perhaps be closer if we suppose 
an agitation started by the Territorial Forces to demand that the 
old Standing Army should be disbanded, and that henceforth, 
instead of the Regulars, we should have only brigades or divi- 
sions (certainly divisions) of Volunteers. On that question every 
citizen would have, not only a right, but a duty, to express his 
convictions, and it would hardly be regarded as a breach of 
etiquette even for one who held a commission in the Army to 
take part in the discussion along with his fellow-citizens. 

And now, dropping these military metaphors and returning 
to our medical ones, let us consider the diagnosis of the Church’s 
ailments and the surgical operation of Disestablishment which 
is recommended. 

The first symptom alleged is the failure of the Church, under 
its established conditions, to reform itself: ‘The old creaking 
wagon of the Church’s system has been allowed to lumber along 
the same well-worn ruts.’ 

It is quite true that in certain directions reform has been 
hindered by the necessity of obtaining parliamentary legisla- 
tion, notably in the matter of creating new bishoprics. But 
this is an argument for Disestablishment artificially manufac- 
tured by those who, finding so few valid arguments, have to 
create new ones. So they block Bills in Parliament in order 
to be able to say ‘See how badly the present system works,’ 
and that they may then come forward in the guise of real friends 
of the Church, desirous only to liberate it from its fetters. But 
there is a much simpler method than to file a prisoner’s fetters, 
and that is not to make him a prisoner and never to load him 
with chains. 

But it is not legislation of this kind which the writer seems 
to have chiefly in view, as the following quotations show : 


There has been no relaxation in the attitude of stolid conservatism 
which has so long characterised our ecclesiastical authorities, who have 
therefore left the present external organisations and endowments of the 
Church at the mercy and caprice of an electorate which tests institutions not 
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so much by their past history and venerable traditions as by their present 
utility and democratic sympathies. . . To bring about a conception of religion 
consistent with sound reason and the newer knowledge to which we have 
attained, and at the same time satisfying the best religious instincts, is the 
noble work before us. But how very unsatisfactory are the ingenious com- 
promises and mediaeval survivals which are offered. The best minds long 
for a religious teaching which, while appealing to their heart and will, 
shall not ‘do despite to their intellectual outlook on life. But our authori- 
ties, with their cowardly opportunism, fearful of doing anything to 
jeopardise the Church as a State institution, show far more consideration 
for those bent on reaction than for the progressives who form the most 
promising feature in the Church’s life. 


The reforms which the writer desires are apparently in the 
two directions of (1) democratic government, and (2) liberal 
theology. 

Taking these symptoms of the Church’s decrepitude, let us 
consider how the proposed remedy—the drastic operation of 
Disestablishment—is likely to act. 

(1) Will Disestablishment tend towards democratic govern- 
ment? Now, we have some indication of what would be likely 
to happen in the Disestablished Church. For the Church has 
been taking action of late years in the direction of self-govern- 
ment. It has been busy creating a Representative Council for 
the provinces of Canterbury and York ; and this avowedly in case, 
either by Disestablishment or other legislation, the Church may 
be called on to take a larger share in making its own laws. It 
is felt that, in view of such a contingency, at least the frame- 
work of the necessary machinery should be ready. The first 
condition laid down for such a Representative Council is that 
it shall consist of Communicants only, elected by Diocesan Con- 
ferences, which in turn are elected by Ruridecanal Conferences, 
and these again by parishioners who have the status of Com- 
municants, and that the elected shall be of the male sex. I am 
not objecting to these conditions. I am only concerned to ask 
whether they tend in the direction of democratic government. 
For this new departure is no product of Establishment. It is 
not due to Parliament. It is the Church herself, proceeding pre- 
cisely as she would if there were no State connexion. The 
result is exactly what might be expected. So far from making 
the Church more democratic or more progressive, these essays 
in self-government produce a narrower and more conservative 
tone, and a closer identification of the Church with property 
and privilege. The first big question brought before the Repre- 
sentative Council, if I remember right, was Licensing Reform, 
and in this matter the Upper House of Convocation proved to 
be the most progressive part of the Church, the Lower House 
less progressive, and the Representative Council the most anti- 
progressive and reactionary. 
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* But at all events,’ you may say, ‘ whether the government of 
the disestablished Church be conservative or liberal, aristocratic 
or democratic, it will at any rate be free. It will no longer be 
dictated from outside.’ 

Even this claim, however, needs scrutiny. At present the 
Church has its Synods, which are, indeed, limited in effective 
power, but may be said to be the Church’s own representative 
assemblies which come down from early days, and are not the 
creation of Acts of Parliament. It is now proposed that four 
dioceses should, by the intervention of the State, be denied the 
liberty to take part with their brethren in the ancient Houses of 
Convocation. They are to be expelled by Act of Parliament, 
and their new system of government is to be the creation of 
Parliament. It is often asked whether any Act of Parliament 
can be pointed to by which the Church was established. There 
will be no difficulty in doing this in future if the Welsh Church 
Bill passes into law. Here will be an Act destroying one form 
of government and establishing another form, and this with- 
out the request, without the permission, without the considera- 
tion, and contrary to the wishes of the Church itself. I have 
seen it stated in print that the new governing body to be 
called into existence is to be elected by all the parishioners, 
whatever their views. I have not been able to trace the 
authority for this statement. It would, indeed, be a new and 
drastic establishment by law of a more really National Church 
than has existed in England since Tudor days. It would be 
the realisation of the dream of those ultra Erastians—Mr. Albert 
Grey (as he then was), Arnold Toynbee, George Harwood, 
Samuel Barnett, and Brooke Lambert—who, in the early 
"eighties, founded the old Church Reform Union. But if that 
were the proposal (and I cannot suppose that it is), what would 
become of the argument for Disendowment—viz. that the 
ancient endowments are national funds? For this new Act 
of Parliament Church would be, indeed, both national and ‘ by 
law established.’ However, I do not take the statement which 
I have quoted seriously. I imagine the writer has been misled. 

(2) But let us pass to the second direction in which Mr. 
Powell hopes to see beneficial results from Disestablishment—viz. 
legislation in favour of liberal theology, ‘to bring about a con- 
ception of religion consistent with sound reason and the newer 
knowledge to which we have attained.’ Suppose, then, some 
such body as the Representative Council setting to work to 
legislate. We have only to look back over the history of the 
Church of England in the last half-century to form a pretty 
good idea as to how far legislation by a purely ecclesiastical 
body would be likely to be in the direction of liberal theology. 
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Law is made both by judicial decisions and by direct legislation. 
What sort of decisions would the purely ecclesiastical courts of 
a disestablished Church have given at the time of the Gorham 
judgment, the Hampden case, the publication of Essays and 
Reviews, or the Colenso controversy? It would carry us far 
beyond all reasonable limits of space to quote the language used 
in the Church Assemblies of those times. But many can remem- 
ber the heat engendered, the passionate appeals, the storms of 
prejudice and fanaticism, the charges of heresy and blasphemy, 
the threat of secession, the prognostications of Divine judgment. 
What was it that gradually and laboriously piloted the Church 
unwrecked, though not undamaged, through these stormy seas 
into quieter waters, and secured us against partisan judgments 
or hasty and ill-advised legislation? It was the moderating 
influence of the State connexion. Who can doubt that in the 
ecclesiastical temper which prevailed at the time of Essays and 
Reviews a tribunal composed of ecclesiastics would have pro- 
nounced a sweeping condemnation, as a purely ecclesiastical 
tribunal did at Cape Town in the case of Bishop Colenso; and 
an ecclesiastical Legislature would have been hurried into rash 
enactments, which would have circumscribed the liberties of 
the Church and put back its intellectual progress? When 
Archdeacon Denison was beating the ‘drum ecclesiastic’ in 
Convocation, and fanning the rising flame of theological bigotry, 
and calling on the Lower House to act with rigour ‘ for the sake 
of the young, who are tainted and corrupted and thrust almost 
to Hell by the action of this book,’ there is little doubt that, 
but for the calming and restraining hand of the law, the Church 
would have been committed to measures which we should now 
deplore. And the same might be said of the Colenso contro- 
versy and many another ‘crisis in the Church.’ 

It is not, then, the State connexion which hinders, nor is it 
Disestablishment that would promote, intellectual freedom and 
progress. 

But, coming down to our own day, it may fairly be 
assumed that the writer who says that the best minds long ‘ for 
a religious teaching which, while appealing to their heart and 
will, shall not do despite to their intellectual outlook upon life,’ 
would desire to see some legislative relief in the matter of the 
minatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. Presumably this is 
one of the matters on which legislation is overdue. And once 
more we may ask, Is it the State connexion which hinders this, 
or would it be hastened by Disestablishment? What is the 
present position? It is, indeed, an anomalous one. The bishops 
of the Southern Province passed a resolution that in their prima 
facie meaning these clauses undoubtedly go beyond the warrant 
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of Holy Scripture, and yet, as matters stand, they are legally 
bound to compel their clergy to go on repeating the clauses which 
they have thus condemned, and this in face of the solemn promise 
of their consecration to ‘teach or maintain nothing as required 
of necessity to eternal salvation but that which they shall be 
persuaded may be concluded and proved by the same ’—i.e. Holy 
Scripture. This has been going on for years. Is it the State 
that hinders? No; the State has done its part. It has granted 
Letters of Business to the Convocation to deal with the matter. 
It would, without doubt, be ready to give legal effect to any 
proposal of reform in this matter which the Church might desire. 
Is it that the Church of England cannot act without the sanction 
of other branches of the Anglican Communion? No; for the 
Church of the United States and the Church of Ireland have 
already taken their own line. And, further, the last Lambeth 
Conference formally resolved : 


That, inasmuch as the use or disuse of this hymn (the Athanasian Creed) 
is not a term of communion, the several churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion may rightly decide for themselves what in their varying circum- 
stances is desirable ; but the Conference urges that, if any change of rule 
or usage is made, full regard should be had to the maintenance of the 
Catholic Faith in its integrity, to the commendation of that Faith to the 
minds of men, and to the relief of disquieted consciences. 


It is not therefore Establishment which bars the way to 
legislation ; nor is it the difficulties arising from the peculiar 
relations of the Church of this island to the sister and daughter 
churches. The obstacle is within the Church. To be more 
explicit, I venture to surmise that it is Lord Halifax and the 
E.C.U., strengthened as these gentlemen are by the unnatural 
alliance of the Dean of Canterbury and the more conservative 
school of Evangelicals. But this is an obstacle which, so far 
from being removed, would be greatly increased by Disestablish- 
ment. 

It is easy to point out the need of progress and reform in 
the Church of England. It is far from my wish to dispute such 
statements as the following : ‘ Many fine young minds go to our 
Universities with the intention of becoming Ordinands who 
are repelled by our obsolete methods and cumbrous machinery, 
and, above all, by our narrow, stereotyped formulae which tend 
to sterilise living thought.’ But anyone who agrees to that state- 
ment and longs to find a remedy has only to call up a mental 
picture successively of the Houses of Parliament, on the one 
hand, with which the final power of legislation at present rests, 
and such a body as the Representative Council, on the other, 
to whose tender mercies reforming and modernising legislation 
would be committed after Disestablishment, to judge how far 
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the operation prescribed would be likely to attain the object 
desired. 

Coming down to a lower level, the need of reforming legisla- 
tion is pointed out in regard to the Church’s machinery, and it 
is again argued that it is the State connexion which hinders 
such legislation, and Disestablishment that would promote it. 
The matters indicated as needing reform are such as the follow- 
ing phrases suggest : ‘The fatal opulence of Bishops,’ the Par- 
son’s Freehold, Private Patronage, the Church’s Financial system 
(or want of system), the Dilapidation Act, etc. 

All that need be said on these matters is: that change is 
slow not because of defects in the machinery of legislation, but 
simply because opinion within the Church is pretty evenly 
divided. We are by no means all agreed that we wish our 
bishops to be removed from the sort of position which they 
have held in English life, and to be reduced to the status, for 
instance, of bishops in the United States—a rather less important 
one than that of the rector of a big City church. The Parson’s 
Freehold, with all its liability to abuse, is yet the security against 
such tyranny as is sometimes exercised by deacons of dissenting 
chapels. Private patronage may appear unjustifiable in theory, 
and yet, controlled as it is by an increasing force of public 
opinion, may work very tolerably in practice, and certainly has 
done much to prevent appointments all of one school or party. 

The writer, oddly enough, does not mention one change which 
Disestablishment would immediately bring and which many 
people hastily decide to be an undoubted gain—viz. the appoint- 
ment of bishops no longer by the Crown but by elective 
assemblies of the Church. It is the point on which some of 
us most dread the change. That a Prime Minister, who may 
be a Nonconformist or even an Agnostic, should have the chief 
voice in selecting the Church’s chief ministers, no doubt seems 
in theory the most unjustifiable of all methods. In practice, 
however, it works wonderfully well. As a matter of fact, a 
Prime Minister’s appointments are so much exposed to the 
fiercest search-light of public opinion that the greatest care is 
exercised, and no doubt the best advice sought in these appoint- 
ments. And it is a method which does secure (and it is diffi- 
cult to think of any other system which would so well secure) 
the fair representation on the Episcopal Bench of various schools 
of thought, though perhaps with a slightly excessive leaning 
towards ‘safe’ men. Looking back over recent history, most 
people would admit that (with a few exceptions) the appoint- 
ments have been good, and the high standard of the English 
Episcopate has been maintained. But what would happen 
in @ disestablished Church? An elective body of Churchmen 
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would have to be created, as has been done in the Colonial 
Churches, and again the shadow of the Representative Couneil 
falls upon us. The immediate and inevitable tendency would 
be towards a fierce competition of ecclesiastical parties to secure 
@ majority on this elective body. Anda party majority would find 
it hard to resist pressure in the direction of party appointments, 
The result would be a constantly increasing process of narrowing 
the Church. It would be a case of ‘ breeding in’: either both 
the English provinces would be of one prevailing ecclesiastical 
colour to the exclusion of other shades, or it might happen 
that one province was all High Church and the other all Low, 
each new appointment emphasising the party colour of future 
ones. And men who refused to identify themselves with any 
party, and men of liberal and progressive views, would be left 
out in the cold. As a matter of fact, that is found to be the 
tendency of unestablished churches. High Church views tend 
to become invariable in Scotland, Low Church in Ireland. The 
South African province is of one prevailing tint, the Australian 
provinces tend towards another. To revert once more to the 
Essays and Reviews time, can anyone suppose that if the Church 
had then been disestablished Frederick Temple would even have 
been Bishop of Exeter. And if no elective assembly of a dis- 
established Church would have dared to put forward his name at 
that time, would he have been likely afterwards to have occupied 
the sees of London and Canterbury—posts which he filled, as 
would now be admitted by universal acclaim, with such entire 
appropriateness and such distinguished success? 

This, then, is one more of the many reasons for believing 
that Disestablishment would not conduce to Freedom, Toleration, 
or Progress. 

Another gravamen against the ‘ Establishment ’ is its Toryism 
—its tendency to take sides ‘ with the forces of rank, privilege, 
and wealth, and of every selfish vested interest.’ Instances of 
this are given: ‘ Maintaining the absurd veto of the House of 
Lords upon legislation approved by a huge majority of elected 
representatives of forty-five millions of our people,’ and being 
ready to tax ‘the food of the poor . . . instead of the unearned 
increment of the landed property of the rich.’ It is the ‘ Estab- 
lishment ’ which is held to be the secret of this Toryism. ‘Too 
many Anglican ecclesiastics are ready, for the sake of maintain- 
ing the Establishment, to sacrifice the most sacred principles for 
which the Church has her raison d’étre, and to ally themselves 
with the most reactionary, or at any rate the least progressive 
elements in the community. ...’ ‘Such has been the 
blinding effect of the Establishment around which privilege and 
property centre.’ 
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Is this really the case? And will Disestablishment throw the 
Church into the arms of the Liberal party? Will the Church 
no longer have any motive for siding with rank and wealth? If 
we are to impute sordid motives and to suspect Churchmen of 
acting merely from worldly interests, surely those worldly in- 
terests will be tenfold stronger when, added to the natural re- 
sentment towards the party which has crippled the Church’s 
work, the disendowed Church will have to look, far more than 
at present, to the wealthy to supply the funds which were 
formerly derived from endowments. 

But is it the case that the Church has been always on the 
side of rank and wealth? The fact is that the Church is such 
a varied and complicated organisation that it is always possible 
to confine one’s view of it to one particular aspect, and to find 
examples of almost any tendency which one may for the moment 
be concerned with. And a corrective may quite easily be sup- 
plied by looking at it with other eyes and from other points of 
view. For instance, after reading the indictment of the article 
before us, which represents the Church as always on the side of 
wealth and rank and property, always reactionary and opposed 
to progressive legislation, it is only necessary to turn to the 
picture drawn by the Dean of St. Paul’s in his recent lectures, 
‘The Church and the Age,’ to find a directly opposite description 
of the Church of to-day. The danger he sees most threatening is 
the eagerness of the Church to ‘strike a bargain with the Labour 
party’ and ‘abuse capitalists and abet strikes from the pulpit.’ 
‘Our clergy,’ he says, ‘are positively tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to be appointed Court-chaplains to King 
Demos.’ Both the Dean and the writer of the article before 
us leave something to be desired in the matter of moderation 
and fairness, but at all events they may be left to answer each 
other; and meanwhile they help together to remind us that 
all sweeping assertions as to what ‘ the Church’ or ‘ the clergy’ 
are and do are likely to be unfair, simply because the Church is 
big enough to contain within itself very different and even oppo- 
site forces and tendencies.* 

But meanwhile it is certainly not true that the Church as 
a whole has been always on what Mr. Powell would call ‘ the 
wrong side.’ And the case is not proved by quoting a somewhat 
petulant and unjust outburst from the Times newspaper. I am 
not concerned to deny that the bishops in the House of Lords 
have often in times past erred on the side‘ of conservatism and 

1 It was particularly interesting, in this connexion (considering how often the 
Church is accused of being the Church of the rich) to hear a working-man, 
at the last Annual Conference of the Church of England Men’s Society at Leeds, 


who avowed himself a Socialist, saying, ‘ If only we could get the employers and 
capitalists to come and join our ranks and take part in our discussions!’ 
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been unduly timid with regard to reforming measures, but it 
is only fair to set over against this fact the equally true statement 
made by the present Archbishop of Canterbury of a long list of 
progressive and beneficial reforms which have had the warm 
support of the bishops, and often as against the Tory majority 
of the House of Lords.? 

But the real influence of the Church of England is not 
measured either by the votes of the bishops or by resolutions of 
Convocation. Long after those votes and resolutions are for- 
gotten, the work and teaching of such Churchmen as Wilberforce 
and Lord Shaftesbury, of Dr. Arnold and Dean Stanley, of 
Maurice, Kingsley and Tom Hughes, of Westcott, Gore and 
Scott Holland, will remain as permanent forces, guiding and 
inspiring thousands of progressive spirits. And such men were 
not reformers first and Churchmen afterwards ; their Churchman- 
ship was not a mere accident. They were Churchmen because 
they could breathe more freely and work more unimpeded in the 
broad and comprehensive and tolerant atmosphere of the National 
Church than in the more confined air of sectarian religion. And 
it has been largely the very fact of Establishment which has 
secured and preserved this Wide and liberal tone, not only by 
the moderating influence of the civil power in times of theological 
heat and controversial passion, but also by the parochial system, 
sending the parish priest not merely to his ‘ co-religionists,’ but 
into every house, to claim men not on the ground of similarity 
of ‘ views,’ but on the ground of our common redeemed humanity 
as ‘members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The fact is, Disestablishment is to-day an anachronism. In 
days when Liberals adopted the motto ‘ Laissez faire,’ it was 
natural enough that the same principles applied to religion should 
take practical shape in the ‘ Liberation’ Society. But when the 
liberty belauded by the Manchester School was proved to spell 
tyranny and slavery, and it was discovered that true freedom 
could only be secured by the organised co-operation of all, and 
by the machinery of the State, the tendency became only too 
rapid towards nationalising and municipalising everything. It 
is a strange moment, then, to put forward the denationalising 
and disintegrating movement in this one matter of religion, and 
to propose to hand back to private individuals money which has 
been rescued from the scramble of individual selfishness and 
devoted to the highest and most sacred purposes. It will, no 
doubt, be denied that the endowments of the Church will be given 
back to individuals, but if they are devoted to the purposes 
mentioned in the Welsh Church Bill they will as a matter of 


* The Character and Call of the Church of England, p. 135. 
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fact go back to individuals in so far as they result in diminishing 
mates. But it is still stranger that the very people who are pur- 
wing this out-of-date plan are themselves demanding a State 
establishment and endowment of religion in the matter of educa- 
tion, by claiming that the State should set up a certain type of 
rligious teaching in all the State-supported schools of the land. 

That is an extreme form of Establishment which we do not 
admire and do not ask for. We have no desire to interfere 
with the fullest liberty and toleration to those who desire to 
pursue their own methods and teaching. All we ask is that 
the freedom and progress which have been, as I have suggested, 
scured to the Church of England by her present system should 
not be curtailed, as I believe and have tried to show they would 
be, by Disestablishment. 

A. HamIuTon BAYNES, 
Bishop. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OUR SPECIAL INFANTRY RESERVE: 
THE CASE FOR INQUIRY 


THE Special Infantry Reserve was created by the Army Order 
of the 23rd of December 1907. When Lord Haldane invented 
this new force he endowed it with a name which conveyed 
nothing to the public mind. In former days, everybody knew 
that the Militia was our second line, that the Volunteers were 
our third line, and that neither of these two forces was included 
in the Regular Army. Before the arrival of the new ‘ Model 
Army’ the country had not been bewildered by such terms as 
the Special Reserve, the Extra Special Reserve, the General 
Reserve, the National Reserve, the Territorial Force Reserve, 
the Veteran Reserve, the Technical Reserve, Category B men, 
Category C men, the Territorial Army, and the Special Contin- 
gent. This gigantic jumble of new military forces with out- 
landish names, obscured by the clouds of verbiage used in ex- 
plaining them, has completely befogged the public. The country 
can take no interest in forces which it does not understand. 
There is an abiding belief that, so long as all is well with the 
Regular Army, these fancy forces are of no consequence one 
way or the other. It is not in the least understood that the 
Special Reserve is an essential part of the Regular Army, and 
that the collapse of the Special Reserve means that it is by no 
means well with the Regular Army. By some, the Special 
Reserve is supposed to be part of the Territorial Army ; by others, 
part of the National Reserve; by others, a second line. As an 
illustration of the ignorance of our teachers, I quote from the 
Westminster Gazette’ of the 1st of January 1913 a passage in 
reference to the Special Reserve: ‘When it is argued that all 
the different branches of the second and third line Armies are 
not immediately ready for war, there can be only one answer, 
and that is that they were never intended to be immediately 
ready for war.’ In this light and reassuring answer there are 
two errors. In the first place, we have not three but two lines; 
in the second place, the Special Reserve is part of the first line, 
and I presume that all parts of the first line are intended to be 
immediately ready for war. 


* In a notice of the present writer’s article in the January number of this 
Review. 
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The Army Council represented the Special Reserve to be 
the old Militia under another name. It is nothing of the kind. 
To represent it as such was a fiction useful at the moment for 
the purpose of reconciling Militia officers to the destruction of 
their Force and of persuading them to transfer to the new 
Force and to bring their men over with them. Between 1905 
and the issue of the death-warrant of the Militia in 
December 1907, some five hundred officers and 30,000 men had 
left the Militia Infantry. The partial transfer of the remainder 
of the Infantry Militia to the Special Reserve cost 75,0001. in 
bounties to the men. Each man received a bounty of 2l.? to 
transfer to the Special Reserve and to accept the liability to be 
drafted to any Regiment of the Line on mobilisation. The 
purpose served, the fiction was abandoned. Lord Haldane, in 
introducing the Army Estimates in 1909, announced that ‘Of 
course, the Militia has gone.’* The total abolition of the Militia, 
always intended, was at length acknowledged. The Special 
Reserve was from the very first meant to be a substitute for the 
reductions in the Reserve of the Regular Army. In explaining 
the Army Estimates in 1909, Lord Haldane announced the 
success of this plan by informing the House of Commons that 
‘Of course, the Regular Reserve will come down when we reach 
the normal, but, on the other hand, the Special Reserve will 
go up, and you will get over 200,000.’° 

The men who transferred from the Militia were not allowed 
to join the Army for one year without refunding the 21. bounty 
which they had accepted to transfer to the Special Reserve, and 
they could not purchase their discharge for twelve months except 
at the rate of 51.° It was necessary to suspend as far as possible 
all the ordinary causes of waste. The average number of Militia- 
men who had yearly joined the Army was 12,000." The Army 
Council thus spent 24,0001. to keep 12,000 men out of the 
Regular Army for one year, just to show what a substantial 
force the Special Reserve really was in the first year of its life. 
In 1913 the last of the Militiamen who transferred to the Special 
Infantry Reserve will have become time-expired, and thence- 


2 Army Order, the 23rd of December 1907, para. 54, p. 11. 

* Army Form B 59a, para. 6. 

* Official Report, House of Commons, the 4th of March 1909, p. 1623. 

5 Lord Haldane had abolished nine Infantry Reserve-creating cadres and 
diminished the number of men serving in each cadre. Consequently the Regular 
Reserve must ‘ of course come down.’ General Annual Report on British Army, 
published 1908, p. 3. 

* Army Order, the 23rd of December 1907, para. 58, p. 12. 

* Annual Reports on the British Army for the years ending 30th of Sep- 
tember 1905 and 30th of September 1907, pp. 116 and 108. Men from the Militia 
used to be allowed to enlist in the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. Men from 
the Special Reserve are not allowed to do so. Army Form B 59a, para. .10, 
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forward the Special Infantry Reserve will be dependent upon 
recruits. It is essential for the existence of the Regular Infantry 
that every Special Reserve recruit, on attaining Army standard, 
should pass into the Army. Paragraph 62 of the Annual Report 
on Recruiting for the year ending the 30th of September 1909! 
runs as follows: ‘The majority of the men who enlist in the 
Special Reserve do so in the hope of improving their physique, 
and of then passing on to the Regular Army.’ 

In the Special Reserve the class of men who will be left as 
its permanent element will consist after this year, when all the 
Militiamen transferred by means of bounties have become time- 
expired, of those recruits who have failed to reach the Army 
standard of physical development. The puzzle is how to make 
these men, who have been rejected for the Army in time of 
peace, fit for the Army in time of war. This is the solution 
arrived at by the Army Council. On the attestation form of 
Special Reserve recruits there is a certificate of medical examina- 
tion which certifies the recruit to be fit for the Army Reserve. 
No mention is made of Special Reserve. The words are ‘ Army 
Reserve.’* Thus mobilisation on the advent of war makes every 
man in the Special Reserve fit for the Regular Army. On the 
23rd of May 1911*° Colonel Seely was asked how many Army 
Reservists would remain available for other purposes after the 
Expeditionary Force had been sent abroad. He replied, ‘101,551 
men,’ and referred to an answer given on the 28th of February” 
“ which showed that the number of 101,551 men is made up 
as follows: Regular Reserve, 34,871; Special Reserve, 59,455; 
Regular Reserve from abroad, 7,225."* From this statement we 
see that the Special Reservists on mobilisation are reckoned as 
Army Reservists, and that Regular Reservists residing abroad are 
reckoned as available for duty at home by the present Secretary 
of State for War. 

The Special Reserve Infantry have seventy-four third batta- 
lions and twenty-seven fourth battalions. In the January 
number of this Review I endeavoured to estimate the value of 
the twenty-seven fourth battalions Special Reserve for the 


* General Annual Report on the British Army for the year ending Wth of 
September 1909, p. 20, para. 62. 

* Army Form B 59, para. 4. 

1° Official Report, House of Commons, the 23rd of May 1911, p. 130. 

" Tbid. the 28th of February 1911, p. 194. 

12 The late Secretary of State for War, Lord Haldane, when addressing his 
East Lothian constituents on January 7, 1909, is reported to have said, ‘ They 
would also find the Reserve of Regulars, which was very high to-day and which 
comprised men who had seen fighting and were more highly trained than any 
soldiers in the world. There were at this moment 134,000 of the Reserve. 
Besides these there were 68,000 of the converted Militia force, and adding these 
together the figures mounted to the very respectable total of 320,000 Regular 
soldiers, including the Special Reserve.’ 
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efficient discharge of the duty assigned to them in our present 
military system. That duty is definite. They are designed to 
serve abroad as units, and, without adequate organisation, train- 


- ing, and numbers, it is impossible that they should fulfil their 


allotted duty. 

The seventy-four third battalions were primarily created to 
take the place of the reduced Regular Reserve, and to supply 
the drafts which make good the wastage of war. Lord Haldane, 
in the course of Parliamentary debates, has represented them 
as available for a variety of contradictory duties. He has marched 
them across the stage, now as part of a mobile force to crush 
invasion, NOW as @ permanent increase to the force available 
for home defence, now as the fixed garrisons of naval bases, now 
as a new addition to our forces overseas, now as the aid to civil 
power in this country in the absence of the Expeditionary Force, 
now as mere training schools for drafts. It may therefore be 
useful to inquire which of these various réles, if any, this truly 
theatrical Army is capable of performing. 

Lord Haldane, then, has described these seventy-four bat- 
talions as simultaneously performing different duties in different 
places at the same time. On the 8th of March 1910, for in- 
stance, he told us that they were to do the treble duty—firstly, 
of training drafts for the Army overseas; secondly, of defending 
ports and naval bases ;* thirdly, of flocking to assist the central 
field force in crushing raids.*° It was pointed out that, when 
these battalions flocked to the assistance of the-central field force, 
they necessarily left the naval bases unguarded, and that they 
possessed neither brigade organisation nor transport.’* Unable to 
dispute these facts, Lord Haldane recognised not only their 
truth but their consequences. On the 20th of March 1912*’ he 
announced that the third battalions ‘are not designed to be put 
into brigades, nor do they require mobilisation and transport 
arrangements of the order that are appropriate to mobile troops.’ 


‘* «The Army Reserve on the 1st of October last was 137,917. It is said quite 
truly that that will fall very largely in 1913-1914, to somewhere about 106,000 
or a little more.’—Lord Haldane, Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of 
March 1911, p. 2084. 

“<The 3rd Battalions so swollen move into the vacated barracks and port 
defences. They are there sedentary units for the purpose of port defence, and 
they serve the double purpose of training troops for drafts and also defending 
the port.’—Official Report, House of Commons, the 8th of March 1910, p. 1393. 

8 «Ts it supposed that all the troops in the garrisons would sit still? I 
should think that they would flock to reinforce the central force.’—Official 
Report, the 8th of March 1910, p. 1394. 

* «Of course, they have not got mobilisation equipment in the way of trans- 
port, because they are not intended to be mobile.’—Official Report, House of 
Lords, the 20th of March 1912, p. 565. 

" Official Report, House of Lords, the 20th of March 1912, p. 564. 
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This announcement of the 20th of March 1912 is important, 
By it Lord Haldane abandoned one at least of the treble duties 
which he had originally assigned to the third battalions. His 
statement means that the 100,000 Regulars in the third bat- 
talions Special Reserve Infantry, whom he had described as 
trained and organised for home defence, are in reality confined 
to fixed stations, are not mobile, and can in no sense form any 
part of a Field Army. They are, in fact, fixed garrisons at 
naval bases, charged with the duty of training drafts for the 
Army overseas. Their duty is therefore officially declared to be 
double, not, as we were previously assured, treble. But the 
simultaneous discharge even of the two remaining duties of the 
third battalions presents some practical difficulties. When the 
battalions stand ready day and night at their stations, hourly 
expecting an immediate attack from the sea, all training of 
drafts is necessarily suspended, because the whole of the teaching 
staff must be required for duties other than instructional. Nor 
is it by any means certain that the drafts would be there to 
train. Before the first action is fought overseas some drafts 
must be at the base over the water. It follows, also, that we 
cannot rely with any certainty on always having a complete 
battalion to defend an important naval base when some of the 
officers and men have already gone abroad, and when others are 
under orders to embark for foreign service at a moment’s notice. 
To retain the drafts at home is to starve the Army overseas. To 
send them abroad is to deplete our home garrisons. 

But there is yet another duty which has been officially im- 
posed upon the third battalions. On the 20th of March 1912 
Lord Haldane assigned to them the entirely new and very 
important task of aiding the civil power. As I showed in the 
January number of this Review, we shall be left, on the depar- 
ture of the Expeditionary Force, with only four Regular bat- 
talions** in this country, and these are already appropriated to 
the ‘swiftly moving’ central Field Force.’* No other Regular 
battalions are available for any purpose, military or civilian. 
Ireland, Scotland, the Channel Islands, and even London will 
be absolutely denuded of military protection by Regular bat- 
talions against civil disturbances. When I ventured to call Lord 
Haldane’s attention to this fact, he replied (the 20th of March 
1912) that the duty of aiding the civil power would be discharged 
by the third battalions Special Reserve. They would, for 
instance, act as the garrison of London.” 

No Secretary of State for War has had a larger experience 


18 For the moment there are five, owing to the return of the 1st battalion 
Scots Guards from Egypt. 
1° Official Report, House of Lords, the 20th of November 1911, p. 256. 
2° Tbid. the 20th of March 1912, p. 568. 
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of using Regular troops in aid of the civil power than Lord 
Haldane. On eight occasions between the 25th of June 1907 
and July 1912 he has employed them for this purpose. In 
August 1911, as he informed the House, he was employing 
58,000 men in aid of the civil power in Great Britain, and even 
this number, as he admitted, was not enough to cover the whole 
area of disturbance.” In view of his own experience, therefore, 
Lord Haldane cannot contend that this new duty in aid of the 
civil power, which he has assigned to the third battalions, is 
too remote a contingency to require serious attention from a 
Secretary of State for War. 

The duties assigned to the seventy-four third battalions 
Special Reserve are thus made once more threefold. They are 
to garrison naval bases and train recruits, and, instead of flock- 
ing to aid the swiftly moving central Field Force, they are to 
aid the civil power. For nearly seven weeks this official defini- 
tion of their duties held the field. But on the 13th of May 1912 
another change was made.**. In the statement which Lord 
Haldane then read he implied that the third battalions were 
‘mere training schools.’ That is in effect what they are, and 
nothing more. But a mere training school cannot possibly be 
used to assist the mobile field force, or to defend a naval base, 
or to aid the civil power. The latest official definition destroys 
its equally official predecessors. The duty of the battalions is 
neither treble nor even double. It is single, and is confined to 
the training of drafts. 

Lord Haldane’s plan of using the third battalions Special 
Reserve, not for mobilisation,** but to supply the drafts which 
make good the wastage of war among our armies in the field, 
is simple and intelligible. But he has not stuck to his plan. 
On the contrary, he has changed it whenever it suits him to 
do so. When he wants to show that a large number of men 
are available for foreign service he represents the whole of his 
Special Reserve as a great and new addition to our forces over- 
seas, ready to go abroad at a moment’s notice. When he wants 
to show that, after the departure of the Expeditionary Force, 
a large number of Regular troops will still be left in the country 
for home service, he parades the whole of his Special Reserve 
as though it was permanently stationed at home for that object. 
For instance, on the 20th of November 1911, in reply to Lord 
Portsmouth’s questions on the state of the Territorial Army, 


"| Official Report, House of Commons, the 1st of March 1912, p. 1774; the 
20th of November 1911, p. 833. 

*2 Official Report, House of Lords, the 22nd of August 1911, p. 1161. 

* Ibid. the 13th of May 1912, p. 988. 

** Offictal Report, House of Commons, the 27th of June 1910, p. 715. 
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Lord Haldane dwelt on the value of the Special Reserve for 
home defence. He stated that ‘if the whole of the Expeditionaty 
Force is away, if the whole of the six divisions are away, you 
still have 100,000 in the Special Reserve battalions.’ ** He was 
at that time anxious to show that a large force was available 
for the protection of this country after the departure of the 
Expeditionary Force. He therefore assured us that we should 
have at home 100,000 men belonging to the third and fourth 
battalions Special Reserve. But he omitted to tell us that, by 
the plan to which he is committed to the nation, the twenty- 
seven fourth battalions are to be sent at once abroad on foreign 
service, and are therefore not available for home defence.”* He 
omitted also to tell us that the seventy-four third battalions are 
not intended for mobilisation, possess neither brigade organisa- 
tion nor transport, and therefore cannot be used for field service 
at home.’ 

Lord Haldane’s omissions necessarily make the whole 
difference in estimating the value of the third and fourth bat- 
talions Special Reserve in any scheme of home defence. In 
point of fact they are not available for that purpose at all. 
They are appropriated for sending drafts to the Regular Army 
on service overseas, and their efficiency for the discharge of that 
duty is best tested by an examination of their numbers, their 
physique, their organisation, and their training. I have already 
applied this test to the twenty-seven fourth battalions. I pro- 
pose now to apply it to the seventy-four third battalions. 

The Government intend to use the men in the Special Reserve 
as the Regular Reserve **—that is, as the backbone of the British 
Army on the field of battle. To understand the fighting 
efficiency of Special Reservists, it is necessary to follow the 
story of a lad from the day he joins that general drafting pool 
till the moment he takes his place in the line of battle. He 
enlists at seventeen or younger,”® not because he is anxious to 
make soldiering his profession, but because he is hungry and 
cold, and finds himself a ‘dead-beat’ in civilian life. He joins 
a depét during the winter, and commences that travesty of 
training known as drill on enlistment. There is no possibility 
of forming a class of progressive instruction, because recruits 
come dribbling in at different intervals all the year round, and 
consequently there will be many squads composed of boys, some 
of whom have been at the depét two days, and some four months. 


*5 Official Report, House of Lords, the 20th of November 1911, p. 254. 
26 Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of March 1911, p. 2094. 
*7 Ibid: the 27th of June 1910, p. 715. 

3° Army Form B 59a. 

3° Recruiting Regulations 1912, p. 54, Test F, Column I. 
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If you look at a squad of Special Reserve recruits when they are 
beginning arm drill, you will notice that many cannot hold the 
rifle to the shoulder without the muzzle dipping down and the 
whole body of the boy dropping forward from sheer weakness. 
Those boys—and of such are composed the recruits of the Special 
Reserve—are too feeble to do military training for at least three 
months after coming into barracks. The first three months 
must be devoted to physical training. This is admirable, but 
it is not soldiering. Now, a lad who does his last two months 
of recruit training*® in November, December, or January will 
do so under very adverse circumstances. The number of possible 
outdoor working days are few, and the hours of daylight are 
short; and musketry instruction on the range, if there happens 
to be one available—which, by the way, is not always the case— 
is impossible.** At the end of his five months a boy will remain 
in the Special Reserve for two reasons—first, because he is 
physically unfit for the Line, and, secondly, because, although 
he cannot buy his discharge, he hates soldiering so much that 
he will not join the Army. At the end of his five months’ drili 
on enlistment he is discharged into the street, more hopelessly 
out of touch than ever with civilian employment, and all physical 
and moral benefit that he may have received must rapidly 
vanish. He does an annual training, including musketry, of 
twenty-seven days,” five of which must be non-working days. 
If the commanding officer gets six clear days for company and 
battalion training he may consider himself a lucky man. Such, 
then, will be the peace preparation for the ordeal of war of the 
new Special Reserve. 

The Special Reservist is a first-line soldier, and enlisted for 
foreign service.** Let us, therefore, consider him for a moment 
when sent on active service abroad. He has spent five months 
in barracks, some years previous to mobilisation, under officers 
and non-commissioned officers whom he will never see on service. 
Some weeks after the Expeditionary Force has taken the field 
abroad, a draft of 800 Special Reservists are sent to reinforce a 
regiment at the front.** They are drawn from the general 
drafting pool, and collected from twenty different depéts. They 
are strangers to each other, strangers to their non-commissioned 
officers, strangers to their officers. The only time they have 
been together will be the time spent on board ship. They land 


*° The recruits of third battalions Special Reserve train for five months. 
Army Order 60 of 1911. 

* A recruit may be dismissed untrained in musketry. Regulations for the 
Special Reserve 1911, p 99. 
* Special Army Order, the 27th of February 1911, para. 4, p. 2. 
* Army Form B 59a, Question 17. 
** Ibid. para. 6. . 
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and are sent up by rail to the front. No modern army can 
maintain itself remote from the rail-head. Within forty-eight 
hours of disembarkation the draft joins the regiment, which they 
have never seen, and of which they do not even know the name, 
when it is in actual contact with the enemy. The unfortunate 
commanding officer, who must take over this draft, knows only 
too well the risk of ruin entailed by the arrival of this reinforce- 
ment. He cannot refuse to accept it, and, the moment it joins 
his command, he, and not the eminent soldiers who invented 
the Special Reserve, is solely responsible for any subsequent 
disaster. In creating the Special Reserve the Government have 
forgotten that battles are fought not by machines but by men, 
and that the human element in the theatre of war plays an 
all-important part. Men will die for a regiment and all that 
the regiment means and stands for to the soldier. Can you 
expect them to sacrifice their lives for the sake of a dreary 
depét, where they once spent five melancholy months, and for 
the sake of a regiment of which they have scarcely had time to 
learn the name? 

The numbers of the Special Reserve, on which we are 
encouraged to rely to-day, will not be there nine months hence. 
The third battalions are a diminishing force. At the present 
moment, it is true, we might have 100,000 men in the third 
battalions on mobilisation. But those numbers, which are due 
to the great Reserve created by Lord Midleton, will be con- 
siderably reduced in October 1913. They will have dropped 
from 100,000 to 72,500 men, and will be composed in round 
numbers as follows: 20,000** re-enlisted men in Section D of 
the Army Reserve, surplus to the requirements of the Expedi- 
tionary Force, who are past their best for active service ; 18,500 
boys in the Line, who are under twenty, and therefore too young 
for foreign service**; 34,000 Special Reservists,°’ of whom 
12,000 would be boys,** the whole of them being raw material, 
although under obligation to serve with the Line on mobilisation. 

As regards men, no doubt a considerable number of Regular 
Reservists and men serving with the colours who may be tem- 
porarily unfit will be patched up and made ready to go abroad. 
But these belong to the Regular Army, and are not the product 
of the Special Reserve. On mobilisation there may be 100,000 
men in the third battalions Special Reserve, but of that number 

*5 Official Report, House of Lords, the 12th of March 1912, Adjutant-General’s 
oo Report of British Army, published in 1912, p. 84. 

57 Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 784. 

** This is an approximate figure, because information as to the number of 


boys in the third battalions under twenty has for some time past been withheld, 
and hence the number of an age for foreign service is not accurately known. 
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only 34,000 are Special Reservists. The point is that, on mobi- 
lisation, it is not 100,000 Special Reservists but only 34,000 
Special Reservists who are called up in addition; the rest are 
men in the Regular Army. 

The establishment of the third battalions Special Reserve, 
non-commissioned officers and men, is 42,928; the strength is 
34,182. There is therefore a deficiency of 8746.°° If 12,000 boys 
under twenty years of age are deducted, and an allowance of 
10 per cent. is made for wastage,*® the numerical value of the 
Force for drafting abroad might be put at 20,000 men. 

No return of the strength of individual infantry battalions 
in the Special Reserve has been rendered since Cd. 5018 of 1910. 
We do not know the number of boys of less than twenty years 
of age in the third battalions. It is true that there is a return 
showing the total number of immature lads in the whole of the 
Special Reserve Infantry ; but the number of boys under twenty 
in the third and fourth battalions respectively has not been 
differentiated.** We do not know the number of boys and men 
who have been rejected for the Regular Army and are at present 
serving in the Special Reserve. 

The Special Reserve standard of enlistment, being lower 
than that of the Army, taps an altogether lower stratum of 
humanity, hitherto excluded from the Regular Army but now 
welcomed into the Special Reserve as its permanent backbone. 
If any incuiry is ever made into the condition of the Special 
Reserve, »n« of the first points upon which detailed information 
is necessary ‘s the number of men now serving in the Special 
Reserve who have been rejected for the Regular Army by the 
Army Surgeons as unfit for the Line in time of peace, but are 
counted by the Army Council as fit for foreign service in time 
of war. ’ 

The one purpose for which the third battalions Special 
Reserve were created was to make good the reductions in the 
Regular Reserve. This is the only object for which the Special 
Reservists are enlisted ; but many cannot carry out the terms of 
their enlistment for several years, because they consist of boys 
who are too young to go abroad. Instances occur from time to 
time of children who have deserted from the Special Reserve 
appearing in the Children’s Court to answer for their offence. 
In February 1911 a Special Reserve recruit was charged with 
desertion before the Magistrate at the West London Police 
Court. The Magistrate described the deserter as a child dressed 
as a soldier, and remitted the boy to the Children’s Court because 

*° Official Report, House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791. 


“ Official Report, House of Lords, the 15th of November 1910, p. 679. 
“ Official Report, House of Commons, the 4th of November 1912, p. 850. 
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he proved to be not sixteen years of age, the offence with which 
the child *? was charged being that of running away from the 
Reserve of the Regular Army. At Newcastle “* another case 
occurred of a well-grown infant who had successfully imposed 
upon the military authorities and enlisted into the Special 
Reserve, which on mobilisation becomes the Regular Reserve of 
our Army. These boys and many other like them are reckoned 
as Regular Reservists, and they help to swell the grand total of 
that Regular Reserve upon which we rely for foreign service. In 
no Army in the world, except in the British Army as reorganised 
by Lord Haldane, would children be returned and counted as 
soldiers belonging to the Reserve of the first line of the Regular 
Army.“ 

Colonel Seely in August last quoted the statement made by 
Lord Haldane in February 1907 that ‘many Militia battalions 
have enlisted youths of about seventeen years of age because 
they could not get into the Line. These youths would be useless 
for war.’** Equally useless will be the children enlisted in the 
Special Reserve. The standard height for the Special Reserve 
was originally fixed at 5 feet 3 inches.“* But in 1909 it was 
reduced to 5 feet 2 inches,‘’ and the War Office allows ample 
power of special enlistment of recruits below that standard.“ 
The Army Annual Report informs us that our military authorities 
in 1909 found it necessary to raise the standard of height for 
the Army Service Corps from 5 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 3 inches,” 
because ‘men enlisted at 5 feet 2 inches did not sufficiently 
develop in physique to become effective soldiers.” That recorded 
result of experience should dispose of the absurd contention that 
a stunted boy makes a good soldier because some famous officers 
have been men short in stature. But, although our military 
authorities are convinced by experience that lads under the 
height of 5 feet 8 inches do not develop into effective soldiers, 
they continue to enlist, and for the past three years have enlisted, 
Special Reservists for service’on mobilisation as Regular Re- 
servists at 5 feet 2 inches and less. The reason for the adoption 
of different standards is this: unless recruits for the Special 
Reserve are taken at a lower standard, and are thus excluded 
from the Army by their inferior physical development, no 

“2 «He is up to the physical standards now in force.’—Lord Haldane, oral 
answers, House of Commons, Official Report, the 22nd of February 1911, p. 1917. 

“3 Official Report, House of Commons, the 23rd of April 1912, p. 907. 

“* These children must have been certified medically fit for the Army Reserve 
by Army Form B 59a. 

** Official Report, House of Commons, the 1st of August 1912, p. 2319. 

“* Annual Report on British Army, published in 1910, p. 3. 

“' Ibid. published in 1911, p. 7. 

“ Official Report, House of Commons, the 30th of April on, pp. 1664-1666. 
* Annual Report on British Army, published in 1909, p. 3 
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recruits would stay in the Special Reserve; they would all pass 
on to the Army. It is difficult to accept as satisfactory a scheme 
of military organisation which is based on creating a Reserve 
for the Regular Army in time of war out of material that is 
admittedly unfit for the Army in time of peace. But if the Force 
was created out of the same, and not out of inferior material, 
the scheme would provide no Special Reserve Infantry at all. 

A Special Reserve battalion, the moment it is embodied, 
moves away from the depét, where it cannot be accommodated, 
and takes with it the staff trained at the depét during peace. 
The new Depét Staff ** for the purposes of war consists of one 
lieutenant-colonel and one major, both suddenly recalled to the 
Active List from half-pay or from some Reserve of Officers; one - 
Special Reserve subaltern from the Special Reserve battalion ; one 
pensioner orderly-room clerk ; one acting quartermaster-sergeant, 
who will have to be left behind from among the colour-sergeants 
of the Special Reserve battalion; two recruiting sergeants and 
two drummers ; one colour-sergeant ; four corporals ; and twenty 
privates called up from the Regular Reserve. Of the above staff 
the only members who can have the smallest knowledge of their 
work are the acting quartermaster-sergeant (provided always that 
he is a colour-sergeant from the Special Reserve battalion), the 
two drummers, and the pensioner orderly-room clerk. The two 
recruiting sergeants must go out recruiting, and therefore cannot 
remain at the depét.** It is hardly necessary to point out the 
vital importance of the work which will fall upon this scanty 
and untrained staff in time of war. It is nothing less than the 
mobilisation of the infantry of the Regular Army. 

As regards organisation, Lord Haldane assured us that on 
mobilisation these seventy-four third battalions are each to be 
more than 1000 strong.*? A Line battalion for 840 privates re- 
quires eighty non-commissioned officers for duty with the com- 
panies.** On a similar scale, the third Special Reserve battalion, 
with more than 1000 boys and men, collected from different 
sources, and devoid of all regimental discipline and feeling, would 
require 100 Regular non-commissioned officers. As a fact it has 
thirty-two,** and no means of adding to that number. Of course, 
any number of non-commissioned officers may be made by sewing 
stripes on to the arms of privates of the Special Reserve. But 
that expedient will produce no good results. The rougher, the 
more untrained, and the less disciplined the men, the greater 


* Army Order, the 23rd of December 1907, Appendix V. p. 26. 

* Ibid. columns 8 and 11. 

" Official Report, House of Commons, the 27th of June 1910, p. 715. 
* War Establishments, 1911-1912, p. 123. 

Peace Establishments, Part I. 1911-1912, p. 36. 
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the need for a full complement of experienced non-commissioned 
officers and officers. In the non-commissioned rank the Special 
Reserve battalions are, therefore, each of them short of their 
complement by sixty-eight. The question for the military author- 
ities to answer is, Whence is this deficiency to be supplied? 
Instead of showing us how to increase the numbers, they only 
show us how to increase the shortage. 

At his wits’ end to find officers,** Lord Haldane proposes to 
promote non-commissioned members of the permanent staff to 
commissioned rank.** That proposal merely palliates one diffi- 
culty by aggravating another. Lord Haldane raises the teaching 
capacity of the commissioned rank by reducing the efficiency of 
the non-commissioned rank. Let us suppose that he promotes 
three non-commissioned officers per battalion. He will gain 
three officers, but he will be left with only twenty-nine Regular 
non-commissioned officers per battalion, when he ought to have 
100—a deficiency of seventy-one. Besides promoting non-com- 
missioned officers who are still serving, Lord Haldane also pro- 
poses to give commissions to non-commissioned officers on the 
Retired List.** About this last device, indeed, he has told us 
very little. We do not know, for instance, how many years of 
civil life would disqualify a non-commissioned officer for a com- 
mission ; whether there is any limit of age; whether a recom- 
mendation from the last employer in civil life is necessary; or 
whether no questions would be asked as to the civilian life of 
the selected non-commissioned officer. Under any circumstances 
these retired non-commissioned officers would be called back to 
the colours after some years of absence to discharge duties in 4 
rank in which they had never served. 

In the British Army non-commissioned officers have been 
more or less frequently promoted from the ranks during « cam- 
paign in progress. A great deal can be said in favour of this 
plan carried out in the course of a long campaign, when non- 
commissioned officers have had an opportunity of proving their 
power of leadership under circumstances of difficulty and danger. 
There is, however, no precedent for providing against the exist- 
ing shortage of officers by promotion from the ranks before the 
campaign has been commenced.** If a system of promotion 


55 Lord Haldane, speaking in London on the 3rd of May 1909, is reported to 
have said: ‘The way in which the young Territorial Engineer officers and the 
young Special Reserve officers were taking to their work and coming forward in 
large numbers resembled only the way in which young ducklings from the egg 
take to the water.’ 

5 Official Report, House of Lords, the 13th of May 1912, p. 987. 

57 Ibid. 

5 Lord Haldane stated: ‘ Wellington mobilised with non commissioned 
officers.’"—Official Report, House of Lords, the 13th of May 1912, p. 984. There 
is no evidence to show that the Duke of Wellington ever did so. A free com- 
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from the ranks in time of peace is to be adopted, it would involve 
instruction in special colleges established for that purpose. Lord 
Haldane’s proposal is to take non-commissioned officers and give 
them commissions, when their services in their capacity of 
non-commissioned officers are most urgently needed in dealing 
with the mixed crowd of old soldiers, young recruits, and Special 
Reservists. One great objection to Lord Haldane’s plan will 
occur at once to everyone familiar with an infantry depét— 
namely, that it is the least good non-commissioned officers who 
are attracted by the dull routine of the depét. To this class of 
non-commissioned officers commissions are to be immediately 
and liberally awarded on mobilisation. They will thus pass 
over the heads of far better men than themselves. It will be 
beyond doubt the promotion of the least fit. 

At one moment Lord Haldane proposed to deprive the Special 
Reserve of all their Regular officers to make good the deficiency 
in the Line battalions of the Expeditionary Force. Lord Haldane 
told us on the 6th of March 1912, ‘What you would do would 
be to draw upon the Regular officers belonging to the other 
establishments at home.’** ‘There are 780 of them with the 
Special Reserve battalions. You would make your Expeditionary 
Force as perfect in officers as possible.’ On the 13th of May 
1912°° he added: ‘ All the Regular officers belonging to the 
Special Reserve establishments in peace would remain with them 
on mobilisation.’ 

As regards subalterns, the seventy-four third battalions 
Special Reserve have an establishment of 1402. The number 
serving on the 1st of October 1912 was 528. There is therefore 
adeficiency of 874.°* On mobilisation all Special Reserve subal- 
terns are transferred to the Line. Two Regular subalterns are 
left with each third battalion.*? Three members of the permanent 
staff are promoted, and let us assume that three non-commis- 
sioned officers from the Retired List are given commissions. 
That gives a teaching staff of eight. But nineteen subalterns are 
required for each battalion. Lord. Haldane further proposes to 
appoint three cadets per battalion,** taken prematurely from 
their preparatory training at Sandhurst. Untrained themselves, 
they are manifestly incapable of training others. This addition 
makes a total of eleven subalterns, but leaves eight vacancies 
still to be filled by undergraduates from the University Rifle 
mission in the days of purchase signified a gift of from 15007. to 2000/., the 
saleable value of an ensign’s commission. 

* Official Report, House of Lords, the 6th of March 1912, p. 321. 

Ibid, the 13th of May 1912, p. 987. 

" House of Commons, the 14th of October 1912, p. 791. 


“ Army Order, the 23rd of December 1907, Appendix V. column 5. 
* House of Lords, the 13th of May 1912, p. 989. 
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Corps, and by patriotic persons who may or may not in their 
school-days have belonged to their school corps. Lord Haldane 
has told us that mobilisation for war as regards officers was a 
ragged business.** I cordially agree with him that he has made 
it so in the new British Army. 

The teaching staff of eight subalterns cannot be diminished 
without putting an end to all instruction. For other duties we 
have three Sandhurst cadets for certain, and we hope to get 
undergraduates and patriotic persons to the number of eight 
per battalion. It is these eleven subalterns who will have to 
go abroad in charge of drafts within three or four weeks of 
joining. They will be assisted by non-commissioned officers of 
the Special Reserve, no Regular non-commissioned officers being 
available. I say that no Regular non-commissioned officers will 
be available because they form the permanent staff of instruc. 
tors, and if the instructors, either officers or non-commissioned 
officers, are sent away with the drafts, there will be no one left 
to train the recruits. Therefore, it is the last-joined officers and 
the Special Reserve non-commissioned officers who must take the 
drafts to join Line battalions in the field. Though they have 
never served in the Army at all, they are considered by our mili- 
tary authorities to be fit to command experienced soldiers of the 
Regular Army on active service. 

Lord Haldane’s great stand-by on all occasions when ques- 
tioned as to the scarcity of officers was the Officers’ Training 
Corps. This Officers’ Training Corps was formed by changing 
the name of the Volunteer Corps in many universities and in 
many large public schools from Volunteer and Cadet Corps to 
Officers’ Training Corps. Lord Haldane, by a stroke of the 
pen, created an Officers’ Training Corps of some 20,000 
members.** But they are precisely the same as the University 
Volunteer Corps and the Public School Cadet Corps, whom we 
have had with us for so long.** It is not easy to see why this 
change of name should induce lads to join our military forces 
from the University and School Corps in greater numbers in the 
future than they have done in the past. On taking a commission 
in the Special Reserve Supplementary List from the Public 
School Cadet Corps and the University Rifle Corps, candidates 
are to be attached to a Line battalion for three or four months.” 

** House of Lords, the 13th of May 1912, p. 984. 

*5 Official Report, House of Commons, the 7th of March 1910, p. 1189. 

* «Tt is quite true that they are simply the reorganised Volunteer Corps 
of the schools and universities, but a large number of schools and universities 
have formed units of the Officers’ Training Corps who did not have Volunteer 
Corps before.’—Lord Lucas, Official Report, House of Lords, the 18th of May 


1909, p. 1018. 
*? Special Army Order, the 27th of February 1911, para. 7. Special Reserve 


Regulations 1911-1912, para. 224. 
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After that they are to go out for a fortnight each year with any 
Special Reserve battalion to which at the moment it may be most 
convenient for them to be attached. In answer to a question in 
the House of Commons on the 1st of March 1909 Lord Haldane 
stated °* that officers from the Officers’ Training Corps would go 
out for fifteen days’ training with the battalions to which they 
were posted. This means that they will never do any annual 
musketry course. How can these Special Reserve officers have 
any knowledge of the duties which fall upon officers in peace 
and war, when their experience of Colour service is limited to 
four months after leaving school and to an annual training of 
two weeks in camp without any musketry? Are we to believe 
that, when war breaks out, these officers will be fit to supersede 
junior officers of the Regular Army who have served more years 
continuously than they have months, to lead and command men, 
to train and make non-commissioned officers—in short, at a 
moment’s notice, to discharge all the duties of first-line officers 
on service ? 

It is claimed that the training of the Officers’ Training Corps 
will be similar to that given on the Continent to the Reserve of 
Officers. In Germany a young man, having passed certain 
examinations and obtained certain certificates, is allowed to join 
the Army as a one-year Volunteer, and as such goes through the 
tremendous discipline of the German Army as a private soldier 
for twelve months: At the end of the first year, if well reported 
upon, and if he passes the necessary examinations, he joins the 
Reserve as an aspirant Reserve officer. During the two following 
years he undergoes two courses of eight weeks each. The first 
of these courses is undergone in the rank of under-officer, and 
the second in the rank of vice-sergeant-major. At the conclusion 
of the final course, if the candidate is successful in passing and 
is accepted by the other members of the Corps of Reserve 
Officers, he obtains a commission in the Reserve at the com- 
mencement of his fourth year of service. He is not then put 
into the first rank of the Army, but into the Territorial, or Land, 
Army, which stands behind the Regular Army. He is called 
out every year for training and does manceuvres with his regi- 
ment, and must engage to serve for three years. This German 
system of training officers for their second line was held by Lord 
Lucas, then Under-Secretary of State for War, when explaining 
the scheme, to be closely akin to the system started by the Army 
Council for training officers for our first line in the Officers’ 
Training Corps.®* 

The following is a brief history of the Officers’ Training 


“ Official Report, House of Commons, the 1st. of March 1909, p. 1091. 
” Official Report, House of Lords, the 18th of May 1909, p. 1017. 
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Corps as related by the late and present Secretaries of State for 
War and by the Army Estimates.”* Lord Haldane, when asked 
in the House of Commons on the Ist of March 1909 if he wag 
satisfied with the recruiting of officers for the Special Reserve, 
replied: ‘Yes, because I am not dependent wholly upon the 
officers of the old class. I am depending on contingents from 
the new Officers’ Training Corps, the fruits of which will begin 
to be seen in the summer.’ 

In the following year, in the House of Commons, in March 
1910, Lord Haldane stated : 


Those who take commissions in the Special Reserve of Officers will remain 
there on an average of about 10 years. If you bring in 1000 a year, you 
would thus get 10,000, and when you have once got a considerable establish- 
ment the wastage in that establishment will not be so serious. The Officers’ 
Training Corps must be judged by what it will produce, and not by what 
it is in the present year.” 

Two years after, on the 20th of February 1912, Colonel Seely 
informed us that ‘up to the 1st of February last 241 members 
of the Officers’ Training Corps have been appointed to com- 
missions in the Special Reserve.’ 

The Army Estimates for 1911-1912 %* informed us that the 
number of officers serving in the infantry units of the Special 
Reserve was 1486. The Estimates for 1912-1913" give the 
number as 1491—that is to say, an increase of five. In 
view of that fact, it would be interesting to know the length 
of the period during which Secretaries of State for War will 
continue to rely on the Officers’ Training Corps to supply the 
deficiencies in the Special Infantry Reserve. 

The ranking of officers of the Special Reserve on mobilisation 
with Line officers constitutes a petfect puzzle. By the ‘ Army 
Order’ of the 23rd of December 1907 ** all Special Reserve officers 
were at first to be always the junior of their rank. But it was 
found that Militia officers would not readily transfer on those 
terms to the Special Reserve, and that, if the officers would 
not transfer, neither would the men. They were therefore 
allowed to rank with the Line officers at the depét, and during 
training according to the dates of their commissions. The real 
difficulty arises on service. Without interfering with promo- 
tion, it seems to me impossible to treat officers from the Special 
Reserve differently from recruit officers on first joining, or t 
bring them into a Line regiment in any other place than the 

7° Official Report, House of Commons, the 1st of March 1909, p. 1090. 

"1 Ibid. the 8th of March 1910, p. 1395. 

73 Ibid. the 20th of February 1912, p. 582. 

"> Army Estimates 1911-1912, p. 43, vote 3. 


™ Ibid. 1912-1913, p. 46. 
7 Army Order, the 23rd of December 1907, para. 65, p. 13. 
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bottom of the list. Otherwise Regular officers, and especially 
junior officers, who hope for rapid advancement on service, will 
find their promotion suddenly blocked by officers brought in 
from the Special Reserve, over theic heads, to fill places into 
which they ought to have stepped. Take this case as an illus- 
tration. Two boys go up for the Army examination, one able 
and industrious, the other idle and stupid. The able boy passes 
a good examination and goes to Sandhurst. He does well at 
Sandhurst, passes all his examinations, goes through many 
courses of instruction, serves at home and abroad, and qualifies 
in the Line for the rank of captain. Meantime the other boy, 
having failed for the. Army, lapses into the Special Reserve, 
where he manages to attain the rank of captain under far easier 
tests and examinations, whilst his competitor in the first Army 
examination is yet a subaltern in the Line with active service 
to his credit. As a Special Reserve captain he takes out a draft 
and joins the Line regiment on service. For a short time he 
is supernumerary captain; but when the command of a com- 
pany becomes vacant he steps in and gets the company over the 
head of the Line subaltern—that is to say, a man who was 
not able to pass into the Army, and has spent an occasional 
fortnight in camp, ends by depriving an able and experienced 
officer in the Line of the promotion due to him. By para. 64 
of the Army Order of the 23rd of December 1907, a lieutenant 
in the Special Reserve Infantry not promoted before completing 
ten years’ service will then, if qualified, be promoted automati- 
cally to be captain. Similarly, a second lieutenant will be 
promoted to be lieutenant after five years’ service. Such a 
system means the end of the Army as a profession. For the 
eficiency of the Line, and in fairness to Line officers, 
Special Reserve officers must join on service at the bottom 
of the list of officers, whether they are captains or subalterns, 
and there they must stay, because the moment you put 
them over the head of a Line officer you block promotion. 
The difficulty is that on those terms officers will not join the 
Special Reserve. But that is part of the impracticability in- 
separable from the whole scheme of the Special Reserve. 
Colonel Seely stated that the length of service of the junior 
captain in the infantry of the Special Reserve was five years 
three months."* The average length of service of the senior 
subaltern of the infantry of the Line was ten years eleven 
months.’7 As regards the subaltern rank, the length of service 
of the senior second lieutenant in the Line was five years two 
months, and the length of service of the junior first lieu- 
tenant in the Special Reserve infantry was one year and 


© Official Report, House of Commons, the Wth of July 1912, p. 1824. 
™ Ibid. 
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three months. On mobilisation Special Reserve captains pags 
over the heads of the Liné subaltern. Last year a Special 
Reserve captain, who had served five years and eight months 
less than the Line subaltern, would have superseded him. In 
the case of senior subalterns of the Special Reserve and the 
junior subalterns of the Line, the junior Line subaltern would 
have four years more service than the man who goes over his 
head. 

So much for the organisation of the seventy-four third 
battalions Special Reserve. Now as to the adequacy of the 
training of the drafts which are sent abroad for first-line duties 
from the Special Reserve. On this point Lord Haldane and 
his best military advisers have got themselves into a supremely 
ridiculous position. They have strenuously condemned the plan 
of a four months’ training, which is proposed by the National 
Service League, as quite useless for men who are to meet Con- 
tinental soldiers in the field. This is the exact purpose for 
which the men in the third battalions and fourth battalions 
Special Reserve are designed. Yet for them our military 
authorities consider that, in the case of the fourth battalions, 
three months’ training, and, in the case of the third battalions, 
five months’ is adequate. 

Colonel Seely was asked on the 30th of April 1912 to state 
the opinion of the military advisers of the Government on the 
fitness of Special Reservists at the end of their training to take 
their place in units destined for the fighting line. He replied 
that ‘a Special Reservist who had completed his recruit’s train- 
ing, and had also had the training which he will receive on 
mobilisation with his unit, would be regarded as fit to take his 
place in the fighting line.’"* In one breath Lord Haldane and 
his best advisers pronounce the four months’ training of the 
National Service League to be insufficient; in the next they 
profess themselves quite satisfied with five and three months’ 
training for the third and fourth battalions Special Reserve 
respectively. They solve the problem by condemning the number 
four, because it is suggested by the National Service League, and 
accepting three and five. 

The third battalions of the Special Reserve are not available 
as a field force for home defence. They are impossible for duty 
in aid of the civil power. On the 13th of May 1912 Lord 
Haldane, in the House of Lords, referred to the third battalions 
Special Reserve as follows: ‘The unit would not be one in 
which the officers would know their men or the men their 
officers. That is inherent, and it therefore makes less difference 
that fresh officers are coming in.’’* Deficient in numbers and 


Official Report, House of Commons, the 30th of April 1912, p. 1818. 
Official Report, House of Lords, the 13th of May 1912, p. 988. 
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physique, lacking in officers, in non-commissioned officers, and 
in men over twenty years of age, they are equally incapable of 
supplying well-trained drafts to the Regular Army on active 
service abroad—the duty for which they were created. 

It is useless to offer suggestions for reforming the Special 
Reserve when we are assured that the Force is fulfilling the 
best expectations of the Army Council. Lord Haldane said in 
the House of Lords in April 1911: ‘I believe that the Special 
Reserve is a better force than the Militia. Its members are 
less, but it supplies what the General Staff has worked out as 
the requisites for finding drafts and providing wastage of war 
during the early periods of a war.’** In May 1909 the House 
of Lords decided that an inquiry into the state of the Special 
Reserve was desirable. Lord Lucas, then Under-Secretary of 
State for War, opposed the motion in the following terms : 


We are, as regards a Reserve for the Army, all to the good by the Special 
Reserve. With regard to the Officers’ Training Corps, we are all to the 
good. If we get two officers—and I have no reason to believe we shall 
not get 1000—we are so much to the good." Therefore, while you have 
these two plants growing vigorously, I cannot understand why they should 
be selected for the purpose of inquiry. We know that this Commission of 


‘ Inguiry will never sit. I am equally convinced that if it did sit it would 


be more likely to demand the heads of Ministers of the party opposite, who 
neglected to provide these two essential requirements, than to censure the 
Government which has made a very successful attempt to supply them. 


The representatives of the War Office in both Houses of 
Parliament, as I have shown in these articles, continue to main- 
tain that the attempt is successful. It is easy to prove, by 
quoting War Office returns, that the contrary is the case. At 
present destructive criticism alone is possible, because we are 
not allowed to know whether the Force is a success or a failure. 
The first step towards the ending or the mending of the Special 
Reserve is an independent inquiry which will tell us the truth. 
Both the expense of a Royal Commission and the futility of a 
Departmental Committee can ‘be avoided by the appointment 
of a committee of three—a field marshal, an officer on the War 
Office Staff, and an infantry officer who has never been on the 
War Office Staff, but has had experience of regimental service 
at home, abroad, and at the depét. Such a committee could 
easily report on the state of the Special Infantry Reserve before 
the Army Estimates come on for consideration this year in the 


House of Commons. 
BEDFORD. 


Woburn Abbey, January 1918. 


*° Official Report, House of Lords, the 3rd of April 1911, p. 853. 
*! The Special Reserve infantry gained five officers serving with units between 
the Ist of January 1911 and the 1st of January 1912. 
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CHRISTIANS AND ISLAM IN TURKEY 


THE December number of this Review contains two articles on 
The Outlook in the Near East. The first is by Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall, and entitled ‘ For Ei Islam,’ and though it is accom- 
panied by another in which are valuable suggestions and state- 
ments of fact, it is only of the first article that I wish to speak. 
It is important to remember that when speaking of Islam, the 
writer of the first article is thinking almost exclusively of the 
Turkish Empire. He justly remarks on the impossibility of 
disposing of the problems offered for solution by that empire 
‘in a book, much less an article.’ But he proposes to ‘lay stress 
on factors of importance.’ His plan is excellent. Mr. Pickthall 
begins by asking ‘What is the cause of the Mohammedan 
fanaticism, expressed in brutal massacres of subject Christians, 
which was unknown before the nineteenth century?’ 

The sentence contains an assumption which must be got rid 
of before dealing with the question asked by the writer. The 
assumption is that before the nineteenth century Moslem fana- 
ticism towards Christian subjects was unknown. My answer is 
that the statement is contrary to all evidence. The writer seems 
to wish to limit his statement to fanaticism ‘ expressed in brutal 
massacres.’ I contend that with or without such limitation he 
is altogether forgetful of Turkish history. I assert that ever 
since the Turks entered Europe, say five hundred years ago, 
Adrianople becoming their European capital in 1367, the whole 
course of Turkey’s history until the opening of last century 
was a period of Mahometan fanaticism during which tens of 
thousands of Christians died for their faith. I grant that it would 
be difficult to find records of such wholesale slaughter as occurred 
in Armenia in 1895-97, when at least a hundred thousand 
Christians were killed ; the explanation being that the persecution 
under which the Christians suffered after the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 was so continuous and so grinding as to strike 
terror in the sufferers and prevent them making any attempt to 
free themselves from it. But I state with confidence that 
abundant evidence exists to show that the persecution and suffer- 
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ings of the Christians, due to Moslem fanaticism, was far greater 
in each century before 1800 than during last century. 

Before attempting to give any authority for my statements, 
let me examine what the writer adduces in support of his own. 
He assures his readers that ‘the Mohammedans of old were not 
inhuman,’ and in support compares their conduct at the con- 
quest of Jerusalem with that of the Crusading armies, and, 
further, quotes Gibbon as declaring that ‘secure under the 
Mamaluke sceptre, the three Patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem condemned the Creed and Council of the 
Latins.’ As to the latter I might point out that ‘ the Mamaluke 
sceptre’ was probably only playing the same game which 
Turkish Sultans have persistently played—namely, setting off 
one set of Christians against another. As to the comparison 
between the conduct of the Saracens at the conquest of Jeru- 
salem and that of the Crusaders much might be said. But I am 
not concerned with the ‘Mohammedans of old,’ nor with the 
conduct of Saracens or Mamalukes. In so far as Mr. Pickthall 
gives these as proofs that Moslem fanaticism was unknown 
before the nineteenth century, they have no value; for the 
question is, not whether the ‘Mohammedans of old’ were in- 
human or not, but whether the Ottoman Turks, whose rule in 
Northern Asia Minor only began over a small section in 1326 
under Orchan, and in Europe, say, five centuries ago, displayed 
fanaticism in their treatment of the Christians. Let me say, in 
passing, that elsewhere I have adduced various facts tending to 
show that in early times there was considerable religious toler- 
ance. Indeed, I agree that there is much to be said in favour 
of the contention of the present Sheik-ul-Islam that Moslemism 
not only enjoins toleration of the ‘ People of the Books ’—that is, 
of Christians and Jews—but that under the early Caliphs such 
toleration was largely practised. But this has nothing to do 
with the question of toleration in the Near East and under the 
tule of the Turks. 

When Mr. Pickthall, in supporting his contention, cites 
Lady Mary Montagu as a witness to show that Mahometan 
fanaticism was unknown before the nineteenth century, I can 
only say that her evidence is entitled to respect, though I may be 
permitted the general remark that in Turkey ambassadors and 
their wives, associating almost exclusively with Turkish officials, 
are nearly always biassed against the subject Christians. Mr. 
Pickthall says that Lady Mary speaks of the ‘ moderation’ of 
the Turks as ‘something quite unexpected, a most strange dis- 
covery.’ I wish the writer had told us where to find the quota- 
tion. Though I know her Letters fairly well, I was sur- 
prised to read the statement, and have since re-read them, but 
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without success. In searching, however, I have found many 
passages which tell quite another story. For example, in her 
letter of the 1st of April (0.s.) 1717, she says : 

We crossed the deserts of Servia, almost quite overgrown with wood, 
through a country naturally fertile, and the inhabitants industrious, but 
the oppression of the peasants is so great they are forced to abandon their 
houses and neglect their tillage, all they have being a prey to the Janis- 
saries whenever they please to seize upon it. We had a guard of five 
hundred of them, and I was almost in tears every day to see their insolencies 
in the poor villages through which we passed. . . . The wretches that had 
provided twenty wagons for our baggage from Belgrade hither for a certain 
hire, being all sent back without payment, some of their horses lamed and 
others killed, without any satisfaction made for them. The poor fellows 
came round the house weeping and tearing their hair and beards in the 
most pitiful manner, without getting anything but drubs from the insolent 
soldiers. I cannot express to your Royal Highness how much I was moved 
at this scene. I would have paid them the money out of my own pocket, 
with all my heart, but it had been only giving so much to the aga, who 
would have taken it from them without any remorse. 


So much for the treatment of Christian peasants in Serbia. 
In another letter from Adrianople Lady Mary says : 

At the foot of these mountains we lay at the little village of Kiskoi, 
wholly inhabited by Christians, as all the peasants of Bulgaria are. Their 
houses are nothing but little huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun, and 
they leave them and fly to the mountains, some months before the march 


of the Turkish army, who would else entirely ruin them, by driving away 
their whole flocks.? 


This hardly looks like the ‘ moderation’ which Mr. Pickthall 
says Lady Mary Montagu found ‘ quite unexpected.’ 

In a letter dated the 31st of July 1718, Lady Mary describes 
a visit to the island of Chios, which a century afterwards was 
to be the scene of one of the most infamous massacres, due to 
Moslem fanaticism, in modern history. It contains, she says, 
‘the best manufacture of silk in all Turkey,’ and adds: ‘ There 
are many rich families, though they confine their magnificence 
to the inside of their houses, to avoid the jealousy of the 
Turks.’ * 

In presence of these and similar statements I must decline 
to believe that the ‘charming Lady Mary’ found Turkish 
moderation in the treatment of Christian subjects as ‘ something 
quite unexpected, a most strange discovery.’ It would have 
been indeed a strange discovery, because it would have been 
in contradiction to the evidence of all European travellers. 

To show that Moslem fanaticism was known before the nine- 
teenth century let me cite some unquestioned authorities. I 
take first Knolles’ Turkish History, published in 1610, in which 


* Lady Mary Montagu’s Letters. Edition in Zveryman’s Library, p. 103. 
? Ibid. p. 110. * Ibid. p. 182. 
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many massacres of Christians are recorded. But I quote him 
here as showing what fanaticism and bad government did for 
the country. Speaking of their military expeditions, which he 
remarks are ‘every year,’ he adds: 







They most grievously spoil their own people and provinces whereby 
they pass, scarce leaving them necessaries wherewith to live, so 
that the subjects, despairing to enjoy the fruits of the earth, much less 
the riches which by their industry and labour they might get unto them- 
selves, do now no further endeavour themselves either to husbandry or 
traffic than they needs must; yea, that very necessity itself forceth them. 
For to what end it availeth them to sow that another man must reap that 
which another man is ready to devour. Whereupon it cometh, that in the 
territories of the Ottoman country, yea, even in the most fruitful countries 
of Macedonia and Greece, are seen great forests, all everywhere waste, few 
cities well peopled, and the greatest part of those countries lying desolate 
and desert. .. . As for the trade of merchandise, it is almost all in the 
hands of the Jews, or the Christians of Europe, the Ragusians, Venetians, 
Genovaies, French, or English.‘ 














My next witness shall be Sandys, an Oxford man, son of the 
Archbishop of York, who began his travels to Turkey in 1610. 
In his preface he speaks of the ‘barbarous tyrant’ who has 
‘reduced so great and goodly a part of the world to that lament- 
able distress and servitude under which (to the astonishment of 
the understanding beholders) it now faints and groaneth.. . 
rich lands now remain waste and overgrown with bushes, re- 
ceptacles of wild beasts, of thieves and murderers, large terri- 
tories dispeopled or thinly inhabited ; good cities made desolate.’ ° 

Sandys’s book is mainly archeological. But incidentally one 
obtains glimpses of the condition of the Christians. On p. 44 
he tells the story of Christians who for various reasons become 
Moslems. He says that upon the Sultan’s return from the 
famous church of Saint Sophia, now a mosque, ‘we saw a sort 
of Christians, some of them half-earth already, crooked with 
age, and trembling with palsies, who, by the throwing away 
of their bonnets and lifting up of their forefingers, did profess 
themselves to become Mahometans.’ Then he explains that 
the Turks 


hold it a great grace and an act of singular piety to draw many to their 
religion, presenting them with money, change of raiments, and freeing 
them from all tribute and taxes. Insomuch that if a Christian have 
deserved death by their law, if he will convert, they will many times remit 
his punishment. But they compel no man.‘ 































In another place (p. 48) he remarks: ‘ All evictions there, 
as elsewhere, depend upon witnesses, yet will not the oath of a 





* Knolles History, 6th ed. p. 982. 
° Preface to 7th ed. of Sandy’s 7'ravels. * P. 44, 
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Christian or a Jew be received against a Turk as will a Turk’s 
against them.’ 

But, says Mr. Pickthall, the ‘principle’ of religious tolera- 
tion established by the conqueror in 1458 still endured. This 
establishment and maintenance of toleration is no doubt the 
chief factor of importance with which he deals. He states that 
when Constantinople fell ‘the Conqueror divided the city and 
its churches equally between the two religions, and though the 
edict was rescinded half a century later, the principle of tolera- 
tion still endured.’ The first statement here made may pass, 
though not strictly accurate. I agree, too, with the remark of 
the latest historian on Ottoman history that ‘Mahomet had no 
interest in destroying the hierarchical structure of the Orthodox 
Church. On the contrary he recognised in her a splendid instru- 
mentum regnt, an ancient iron organisation which would be 
useful in many ways.’” But now to facts regarding Mr. 
Pickthall’s chief factor: The ‘ City of Churches,’ as Constan- 
tinople was once called, saw, within a century after the capture 
in 1453, every church in it taken from the Christians with one 
exception and converted into a mosque.* 

The Christians, when dispossessed, were sometimes permitted 
to build churches, but only of wood, and this in order that when 
they were burned or worn out they should not be replaced. The 
law continued, though it became common to obtain permission 
to repair a church by ‘redeeming it for money from the 
possession of the Turks.’ 

A century later, in 1662, ‘the Grand Vizier,’ says Rycaut, 
who resided in Constantinople for eight years as secretary to 
Lord Winchelsea, and afterwards five years in Smyrna as 
Consul, lent an ear to certain persons 


who, under pretence of religion, informed him that the churches burnt 
down in Constantinople and Galata by those dreadful fires in the year 1660 
were again re-edified against his command and the law of the Turks, 
which allows the reparation of churches and continuance of such as were 
found standing when Mohametanism was introduced ; but not to erect new 
or rebuild what are either by time, fire, or other accident fallen to ruin.® 


I could readily fill a number of this Review with ex- 
tracts from the works of English travellers, showing the perse- 
cutions which the Christian subjects of the Sultan suffered during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The works of French 
travellers give similar testimony. Greeks, Armenians, and 


_ 1 Yorga’s Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, vol. ii. p. 37. Gotha, 1909. 

* The one exception is a very small church presented by Sultan Mahomet the 
Second to his architect, and is the only one in Constantinople which has witnessed 
Christian service uninterruptedly since before the conquest in 1453. 

* Rycaut’s History of Mahomet IV. p. 104, ed. 1680. 
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Catholics were the victims of unrelenting persecution. Mr. 
Pickthall is wrong in saying that the lives of Christians were 
‘technically forfeit to El-Islam.’ The rule of the Faith is that 
the lives and property of the ‘People of the Books’ are to be 
strictly respected unless when they are in rebellion. Their 
property under Turkish rule was confiscated on the flimsiest 
pretexts. On three occasions, two mentioned by Rycaut and 
one by Cantemir, every Christian in Constantinople was 
threatened with death unless he became a Moslem.’® . Their 
remedy before law was valueless; for their evidence was not 
received against a Moslem, while it was an easy matter and a 
common practice for the Moslem to suborn Ottoman witnesses. 
Nor was the tax for exemption from military service ‘the merest 
trifle.’ 

Mr. Pickthall says that, so far as he knows, in the history 
of Islam subject Christians ‘have never suffered persecution 
for their faith.’ I reply that until 1800 their history’ under 
Turkish rule was a long and terrible persecution for their faith. 
I claim that upon this point Turkish history is overwhelmingly 
in favour of my contention. A Christian had every worldly 
inducement held out to him to change his faith. Persecution 
ceased, and he passed from being a slave to becoming one of the 
dominant caste, when he raised two fingers and pronounced the 
Eshhad. 

This is what Rycaut says on that subject : 

And indeed it is no wonder to human reason, that considers the oppres- 
sion and contempt that poor Christians are exposed to, and the ignorance 
in their churches, occasioned through poverty in the clergy, that many 
should be found who retreat from the Faith ; but it is rather a Miracle that 
there is conserved still amidst so much opposition, and in despite of all 
Tyranny and Arts contrived against it, an open and publick Profession of 
the Christian Faith.” 


The same author has a special chapter ‘on the toleration 
that Mohamedanism in its infancy promised to other religions, 
and in what manner that agreement was afterwards observed.’ 
After enumerating permission given to Mahometans to rob and 
kill Christians under various circumstances, Rycaut adds : 


And this is that sort of toleration the Turks give to the Christian 
Religion ; they know they cannot force men’s wills, nor captivate their 
consciences as well as their bodies ; but what means may be used to render 
them contemptible, to make them poor, their lives uncomfortable and the 
interests of their religion weak and despicable, are practised with divers 
Arts and Tyranny, so that their toleration of Christianity is rather to 
afflict and persecute it, than any grant of favour or dispensation. 


” Cantemir’s Histoire de l’ Empire Ottoman, vol. ii. pp. 49-59. Paris ed. 


1743. 
" Rycaut’s Present State of Ottoman Empire, ed. 1668, p. 80. 
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They ‘compel no man,’ but in the manner just shown they 
persecuted him in every way, and held out every inducement to 
him to become a Moslem. 

When I come to Mr. Pickthall’s answer to his own question; 
‘What, then, is the cause of those ‘“atrocities’’ which haye 
shocked the world from time to time during the last century?’ 
and find it to be ‘foreign interference of a particularly intimate 
and galling nature,’ it is my turn to express astonishment ; and 
the further I read the greater is my surprise at the statements 
put forward. The reader is told that ‘the Christian States had 
never been in earnest when they said that their one idea in 
interference was Turkey’s renovation and reform. The last 
thing they desired was her revival.’ 

What the desire of individual statesmen may have been it 
is, of course, impossible to say. Some, no doubt, thought that 
as the Turks had shown themselves incapable of treating their 
Christian subjects with justice, it was not desirable to see Turkey 
revived as a strong Power. But nations must be judged by their 
acts. Has the action of Great Britain and other Powers shown 
that the last thing they desired was Turkey’s revival? To cite 
one example: Surely the Crimean War and the negotiations 
which followed were indications that the Western Powers at 
least desired the revival of Turkey even as a strong Power. If 
the writer had complained of the Powers being timid, or divided, 
or too anxious not to disturb the peace by pressing for reforms 
in Turkey, he might have fairly found fault. But to suggest 
that they did not desire Turkey’s reform and honestly work for 
it, is to accuse Lord Salisbury and every British Ambassador 
here for a century of hypocrisy. I name Lord Salisbury because 
I have a vivid recollection of his complaint on the last night he 
was in Constantinople. He was depressed with the failure of 
the Conference in January 1877. ‘ We have all tried to save 
Turkey, but she will not allow us. Russia will be compelled 
to fight, and Turkey will certainly lose territory.’ In other 
words, he and his colleagues had been very much in earnest 
when they had tried to interfere for Turkey’s renovation and 
reform. I saw Sir Henry Layard a broken-down man because 
his labours for reform in Armenia beneficial to all subjects failed. 
Sir William White, Lord Currie, and Sir Nicholas O’Conor 
worked hard for the benefit, not merely of the Christian popula- 
tion, but for the Moslems—that is to say, for the renovation and 
revival of the Turkish nation. 

To suggest that they and the Governments which they repre- 
sented were not in earnest when they said that the reforms for 
which they pressed in vain were in Turkey’s interest is against 
the evidence, Great Britain until a generation ago feared that 
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Turkey’s bad Government would bring Russia down to the 
Bosphorus. I was myself attacked in England for expressing 
the opinion that the establishment of Bulgaria would be a barrier 
toany such descent by Russia. It was said that to report Moslem 
atrocities in Bulgaria was to play into the hands of Russia. The 
British Government, whether Libera! or Conservative, wanted a 
strong Turkey. The despatches of every British Ambassador, 
from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in the beginning of the century 
down to its end, show what was the leading idea of British policy 
in regard to Turkey. Nor were Great Britain and the Western 
Powers alone. How many times has it been suggested that 
Germany during the last twenty years has supported Turkey 
because she wanted a useful ally against Russia! The European 
Powers, however, recognised that so long as Turkey’s Christian 
subjects, who are the best educated and most intelligent element 
in her population, were denied the elementary rights of justice 
and protection for life and property, Turkey could not be strong. 
In order to support his proposition that it is foreign imter- 
ference which led to the atrocities of last century, Mr. Pickthall 
flings accusations about with the utmost recklessness. He says 
that ‘the Christian population has been set above the Moslem in 
a way which savours strongly of injustice,’ and he complains that 
in times past hundreds of native Christians sought and obtained 
the protection of foreign countries. The latter statement is true 
in reference to the eighteenth century, and the explanation is 
to be found in the history of every embassy here, especially those 
of Austria and Italy. Let me give it in the words of the only 
author Mr. Pickthall names. Lady Mary Montagu wrote : 


The great quantity of Greek, French, English, and Italians that are 
under our protection make their court to me from morning till night; and 
I'll assure you are many of them very fine ladies; for there is no possi- 
bility for a Christian to live easily under this Government, but by the 
protection of an ambassador—and the richer they are the greater their 
danger.”* 


But the grant of protection to a certain number of Christian 
subjects of the Porte is only one of the causes which are alleged 
to have placed the Christians in a better position than the 
Moslems. I pass over the statement that the European Powers 
have each been ‘protecting her special brand of native Chris- 
tians,’ merely observing that it was natural that the Roman 
Catholic States should protect native Catholics against the foulest 
persecution, and that England should join with other States in 
preventing the destruction of Greeks and Protestants. Russia 
was naturally looked to for the protection of Orthodox subjects, 


™ Lady Montagu’s Letters, p. 123. The italics are mine. 
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and obtained the right so to do by the Treaty of Kainarji in 1774, 
I pass over also the attack upon ‘missionary efforts directed 
mainly towards the Christian population,’ simply stating that ] 
believe any impartial observer who has seen their work, whether 
they be Catholic or Protestant, will admit that it has been of 
immense value to all sections of the population. But, says the 
writer, the placing of Christians above the Moslems is due 


principally to the Capitulations of the Berlin Treaty, by which each 
subject of the fourteen States enumerated resident in Turkey acquires 
ex-territorial standing (i.e. is placed out of reach of the law of the country), 
together with his servants and dependents, generally native Christians. 


The sentence bewilders me. Every statement in it is inaccurate, 
I suppose that in a sense the Berlin Treaty may be called a 
Capitulation, though it is not usually so classified. But what has 
this Treaty of 1878 to do with the condition of the people of 
Turkey previous to 1800? Capitulations have existed in Turkey 
since a time anterior to the Turkish arrival, and they have sub- 
stantially existed in their present form since 1535. It is in virtue 
of these Capitulations that foreigners enjoy ex-territorial standing. 
The Berlin Treaty did not affect in the slightest degree the status 
of Ottoman Christian subjects, nor was ex-territoriality extended 
in the slightest degree to the subjects of foreign States ; for all 
such subjects had enjoyed it for centuries. The further statement 
that the ‘servants and dependents, generally native Christians,’ 
were ‘placed out of reach of the law of the country’ by virtue 
of the Berlin Treaty is quite incorrect. 

I can find no fault with the statement that the missionaries 
have ‘ educated the Christian gratis, that they have put him in 
the way of getting a good living’; that the ‘scale of education 
as of comfort, wealth, and luxury is generally higher among 
Christians than among Mahometans.’ Turkey provided no means 
whatever before 1800 for the education of any of its subjects. 
Christians, however, wished to provide it, and to the credit of 
the Roman Catholics belongs the first opening of schools in 
Turkey. The Greeks and Armenians having an aptitude for 
commerce, and being more industrious than the Moslem, some- 
times became wealthy, and then, to prevent themselves being 
robbed, obtained, whenever they could, foreign protection. The 
writer correctly states that the ‘ Christians have always had 4 
hand in the administration of finance in Turkey—her foreign 
commerce has been theirs entirely.’ There is much truth in 
this statement also. Turks to this day find an Armenian, an 
Arab, a Jew, or a Greek who is expert in financial administra- 
tion more readily than one of their own race. But to adduce 
these facts as an argument against the Powers or foreign action 
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in Turkey seems to me absurd. Would the writer have preferred 
that the Christians, oppressed, robbed of all their church 
revenues, afraid of letting it be known that they had acquired 
property lest it should be taken from them, should have been 
left in their poverty, or should have been forbidden to engage in 
commerce, or that foreign missionaries should not have been 
allowed to teach them? 

In his desire to find further explanation of the unhappy 
feeling existing between Moslems and Christians, the writer 
seizes upon usury; ‘for usury, beloved of Eastern Christians, 
is to enlightened Moslems an abomination.’ I add that it is also 
forbidden by the Sheri, or Moslem Sacred Law, just as it was 
forbidden to the Jews; but I also know that, by a legal fiction, 
usury is tolerated even by the Sacred Courts. The writer is wrong 
when he asserts that a Christian could not until three years since 
acquire land legally. I have seen a score of title-deeds, or 
hodjets, in the names of Christians, some of them dated earlier 
than 1800. The Armenian money-lender with his usury ‘has 
been the cause of horrid murders.’ This was news to me. I 
have therefore made inquiries of men who know Armenia, and 
their testimony is (1) that there is very little money-lending 
in that country, and still less by Christians to Moslems on the 
security of land, because, as already stated, the word of the 
lender would not be taken against that of the Moslem in the 
Land Courts; (2) that the chief money-lenders in Armenia are 
Circassians, in which case there would be the word of one 
Moslem against another.** 

With reference to what is now going on in the Balkan 
Peninsula the writer remarks that ‘some leading factors in the 
present situation . . . seem to be ignored.’ I agree, and would 
suggest some which he has overlooked. First, that the superi- 
ority of the Allies over the Turks is amply proved by the progress 
of the former. That progress, especially in the case of Bulgaria, 
is colossal. Forty years ago that country was under the Turkish 
yoke. But the situation has been changed by education, 
furnished by elementary schools, lyceums, and a university ; 
the steadfast determination of a whole people to make up in 
civilisation for the centuries they have lost; attention to 
details in postal and railway management, and, above all, in 
reference to the organisation of defence—an organisation so 
complete that one of the distinguished correspondents in 


* An Englishman who has lived many years in Turkey, in reply to my 
question, says : ‘ Re usury, I would go so far as to say that during my residence 
in Armenia practically no Armenians were money-lenders in the interior, and 
no Armenian would have dared to sue a Moslem for the recovery of money lent. 
Money-lenders in Erzeroum were Turks, and in the country districts mostly 
Circassians.’ 
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Constantinople a few weeks ago on the Turkish side, who had 
been through the Russo-Japanese war, declared that the organisa. 
tion of the Bulgarians was equal to that of the Japs, but that the 
Bulgarians were even more alert. Similar remarks might be 
made regarding the other States. But the point to which | 
wish to call special attention is that all that was necessary in 
the case of each of them was simply to take away the incubus 
of Turkish Government, and then each State started on a succegs- 
ful career. Some impediment had prevented the national spring 
from working. The impediment removed, the machine worked 
well. Turkey during five centuries could hinder their develop. 
ment, could massacre by thousands, but never even tried to 
assimilate the peoples by doing justice. 

A second factor which might be usefully examined is that 
each of the Allies is Christian. Surely that is an all-important 
one. So also is the question of race. Both these are of supreme 
importance, but my limited space forbids me to enlarge on 
them. Those who are interested in their examination should 
ask themselves, why, during the sixteenth century, when Turkey 
was at her strongest, did neither her Moslem nor Christian 
subjects make progress in the arts and sciences or in laws and 
letters. 

I agree with the writer when he says ‘all recent changes 
have been in favour of the Nazarenes.’ Of course they have; 
but he does not even attempt to show that, because the insistence 
of the Powers, especially of England under the great ambassador 
Stratford de Redcliffe and his successors, secured to the Nazar- 
enes the right of public worship, and other advantages conferred 
by the Hatti-Humayoun, the Turks were in the slightest degree 
injured. The more recent changes of which he speaks were 
simply to get rid of legal means of oppression. 

One of the assertions made about Bulgaria deserves fuller 
comment and correction : 

To those who know [says the writer}—as Moslems know exclusively— 
the part played by Bulgaria in working up the Macedonian troubles, that 
Power’s solicitude for Macedonia appears the most ironical of pretexts, 
too shallow to deceive a child in politics. 

The sentence affirms that Moslems ‘exclusively’ know the part 
played by Bulgaria in working up the Macedonian troubles. 
Why such knowledge should be exclusively in possession of 
Moslems I cannot guess. If there were exclusive knowledge, 
I should anticipate it would be in possession of the Bulgarians. 
But inasmuch as every Great Power had consuls throughout 
Macedonia, and representatives in Bulgaria, whose business it 
was to keep their Governments informed, inter alia, as to what 
troubles Bulgaria ‘ was working up,’ I should imagine that, so 
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far from Moslems possessing exclusive knowledge, every Foreign 
Office in Europe knew what there was to be known on the subject. 
Most foreigners living in Turkey who take interest in political 
movements knew of Bulgaria’s solicitude for Macedonia, and it did 
not appear to them a shallow pretext. We all believed, and still 
believe it to have been genuine. I am proud of having had the 
friendship of many Bulgarian statesmen, some of whom I have 
known since before the establishment of the Principality, and, in 
the intimacy of friendly conversation, the conclusion at which I 
arrived was that Bulgaria was seriously alarmed by the troubles 
which the disorders in Macedonia caused her. Thirty thousand 
refugees sought shelter with her at a time when she was anxious 
to be on friendly terms with the Sultan. But while sympathis- 
ing with their brethren still under the Turkish yoke, the Bul- 
garians recognised something in the Macedonian character which 
made them unwilling, even if they had been able, to annex its 
provinces. Their remedy, repeatedly proclaimed, was autonomy 
under either a foreign prince, or even under a pasha approved 
by the Powers, so that he might be independent and they un- 
troubled with Macedonians. They saw and appreciated the 
honest attempts made by the Powers to secure better govern- 
ment, the appointment of gendarmes, of financial and other 
control. But they soon learned, as did every embassy in Con- 
stantinople, that no sooner did Abdul Hamid consent to a 
measure of reform recommended by the Powers than he took 
some fresh step to prevent its execution. Bulgaria certainly 
had no interest and no need to ‘ work up Macedonian troubles.’ 
They were due solely to Turkish misgovernment. Gradually the 
attitude of Bulgaria, as well as that of Greece and Serbia, for 
the latter States also suffered from the disorders in adjoining 
territory, changed; and ultimately, without disclosing their 
plans, the representatives of the four Balkan States took in hand 
the task in which the Great Powers had signally failed. Let 
me add, in fairness to a group of thoughtful Turkish writers in 
Constantinople, that some of them have recently stated quite 
boldly that Turkey has had herself to blame for the troubles 
which have come on her through Macedonia. One of them wrote 
afew weeks ago, that ‘while the Great Powers on the proclama- 
tion of the Constitution consented to the suppression of control 
pour prouver leurs bonnes intentions, Turkey herself neglected 
to carry out or continue reforms which were essential to good 
government in Macedonia.** 

I trust I have said nothing unjust about Mahometanism. The 
more I have seen of Turkey the more firmly I have been con- 


* Articles in Sabah, December 16, in Yeni Gazetta December 13, and others 
of about the same dates. 
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vinced that Turkish mentality and incompetence to govern Chris. 
tians justly ought not to be debited solely to Islam. I hay 
maintained elsewhere, and still maintain, that even Turkey js 
on the road to improvement, that during last century the con. 
dition of the population was better at its end than at its begin. 
ning. There have been development and advance in each of the 
last three centuries—terribly slow, of course, and not to be com- 
pared with that of her once subject States. The attempt made 
by the Young Turkey party was an honest endeavour to reform. 
It was, unfortunately, as I think, cold-shouldered by some em- 
bassies, with the result that from the first many members fell 
away. The party did not make the mistake which Mr. Pickthall 
attributes to them of ‘relaxing all the reins of government 
instead of tightening them.’ On the contrary, they tightened 
the reins to breaking-point. They would Turkify everything. 
They expressed their intention of abolishing the privileges ab 
antiquo of the Churches, of getting rid of the Capitulations, of 
forcing Albanians and Arabs as far as possible to become Turks. 
But the experiment made by them was one that all Europe 
regarded hopefully. They were unsupported by most of the 
public servants who had been in office under Abdul Hamid; for 
although many of these officials had welcomed his deposition, 
they were out of sympathy with reform. Unaided, but confident 
in themselves, the Young Turks devoted themselves to what, in 
their opinion, were the interests of the country. Men like the 
late Baron Marschall von Bieberstein estimated them at their 
proper value, and found them tractable. Left to their devices, 
and quite inexperienced in government, they soon began seri- 
ously to blunder, and, worse still, to abandon their ideal of 
governing with justice all classes of the community irrespective 
of race or religion. Then, in consequence of the blunders, their 
best supporters gradually abandoned them. Thereupon the 
Young Turks plunged, played to the Moslem gallery, deservedly 
lost public favour, and to general satisfaction were swept aside. 
Possibly their greatest blunder was to drop the reforms which 
the Powers had instituted in Macedonia. Many persons in 
England and France, myself included, have predicted for years 
past that Macedonia would inevitably be lost to Turkey if its 
condition were not improved. But Turkey will not forget that 
the Young Turks deposed Abdul Hamid, restored the Constitu- 
tion, abolished the most hideous system of espionage in Europe, 
granted the right of travel in the empire, gave us decently paved 
streets in Constantinople, brought European time intu use 
instead of Turkish, and prepared valuable plans for the construc- 
tion of roads and railways. They had their chance, and, in spite 
of good intentions, blundered away and lost it. The historian 
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will record with satisfaction that, after the struggle of the winter 
of 1912-18 between Turkey and her former subject provinces, the 
condition of Macedonia ceased to be a constant source of trouble 
to every Foreign Office in Europe. 

It may well be that, with a diminished empire, Young and 
Old Turks will profit by their defeat. I believe that the leading 
men of both political parties recognise the backward condition 
of the nation, the need of education, and their mistake in not 
following the advice of friendly and independent Powers. If 
they can largely diminish the corruption which infests every 
department of the State, and especially if they can grant liberty 
irrespective of race and creed so that the nation can utilise the 
intelligence of its Christian population, Turkey may yet have a 
great future before her, and show to the world a well-governed 
Moslem State. It is the dream of some of the more enlightened 
that the country shall be made the intermediary between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics, the transmitter of the best elements of 
European—that is, of Christian—civilisation. But they recognise 
that before Turkey can assume such a position the evils of a 
corrupt administration must be swept away. Every Englishman 
will wish them success in such a tremendous task. But no 
purpose useful to Turkey will be served by pouring abuse upon 
the Churches, or slandering missionary effort, or finding fault 
with the Powers in endeavouring to induce her Government to act 
justly towards all sections of the community. 

EDWIN PEaRs. 

Constantinople. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA IN TIME 
OF WAR 


4 REPLY TO LORD AVEBURY 


In the December number of this Review appeared an article by 
Lord Avebury on the position of private property at sea in time 
of war, in which he advocated, for prudential motives, the aban- 
donment by Great Britain of an important portion of the rights 
hitherto recognised as belonging to belligerents in maritime war- 
fare, and criticised the attitude of the British Delegation to the 
Hague Conference of 1907, when this question was brought 
forward for discussion by the United States Delegation. As 
public opinion in this country is by no means unanimous on this 
subject, it seems desirable to set forth the reasons which lead 
some of us to disagree with Lord Avebury and other supporters 
of the American proposal, and incidentally to say something in 
defence of the course pursued by the representatives of Great 
Britain on that occasion. 

It is suggested by Lord Avebury that ‘after having voted 
against the proposal to make private property at sea free of 
capture and seizure, we ourselves proposed to abolish contraband 
of war. I cannot understand this apparently inconsistent action.’ 
Again, ‘the British reasons for voting against the excellent 
resolution proposed by America seem to me unworthy of us, 
contradictory, and insufficient. Our objection was not that it 
went too far, but apparently that it did not go far enough! ’ 

Lord Avebury has quoted in extenso the third speech made 
on behalf of the British Delegation,’ while passing over without 
mention the first and second speeches delivered on July 5, twelve 
days earlier. Following his example, the principal portion of 
the first speech is here given : 

La proposition dont la Commission est actuellement saisie a pour but 
d’abolir & l’avenir le droit que posséde un belligérant de capturer et de 
confisquer les navires marchands de l’ennemi et leurs cargaisons, 4 
l’exception de la contrebande de guerre, tout en maintenant les droits 
résultants du blocus. 








1 Vol. iii. p. 832 of Deuxitme Conférence Internationale de la Paix: Actes 
et Documents. 
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8 PRIVATE PROPEKTY AT SEA DURING WALK 
Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté n’a pas manqué d’étudier avec soin la 
question, et il n’a pas cherché & se dissimuler les arguments sérieux qui 
vent étre avancés & l’appui du principe de l’immunité. Tout ce qui 
tnd & limiter le nombre des actes de guerre semble, & premiére vue, avoir 
résultat de marquer un pas en avant dans la voie de |’abolition de la 
gerre elle-méme, et de faire disparaitre un des motifs de l’accroissement 
des dépenses navales et militaires. Toutefois, en admettant qu’il soit 
sinsi, cet argument, poussé & sa conclusion logique, semblerait devoir 


































TIME impliquer l’abolition du droit de blocus commercial. En effet, si le blocus 
commercial ne devait pas disparaitre, les vaisseaux ennemis seraient con- 
samment exposés & la visite et la saisie, et des disputes continuelles 
séaveraient sur la question de savoir ce qui constitue un blocus effectif. 
llest évident que de telles disputes entre des belligérants auraient pour 

} nsultat d’amener celui des combattants qui croirait avoir & se plaindre 
rticle by de application du blocus commercial & un de ses ports, & cesser d’observer, 
in time partout ot cela lui serait possible, le principe de l’immunité des navires 

16 aban- marchands et de la propriété privée de l’ennemi. I] nous parait donc im- 

e rights posible de séparer la question de l’immunité de capture de celle du blocus 
commercial. 

me war- Si jamais il se produisait un changement qui favorisat le décroissement 

1 to the des armements, notre Gouvernement pourrait peut-étre examiner la question 

brought denouveau. Si, par exemple, d’un cété, les nations se montraient disposées 

n. As pour la plupart & réduire l’effectif de leurs forces navales et militaires, de 

on fe fagon & diminuer d’une maniére appréciable la crainte des maux que la 
guerre pourrait leur infliger, et & rendre la guerre improbable par le 

ch lead fait méme d’avoir rendu l’aggression difficile; et si, d’un autre cété, il 

porters devenait évident que la conclusion d’un accord pour l’abolition du droit 

hing in de capture faciliterait ce changement, et que !’absence d’un tel accord en 
Great empécherait la réalisation, le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté serait sans 
doute disposé & admettre que les bénéfices & retirer du changement 1’empor- 

tent sur les objections qui peuvent en principe y étre opposées. 

- voted En tout cas, dans l’état actuel du monde il lui est impossible de donner 

ree of son assentiment & une résolution dont le vrai résultat serait de faire 

raband disparaitre un des motifs qui contribuent le plus puissamment au maintien 
ction.’ dela paix, et qui pourrait tendre & prolonger les hostilités une fois la 
~ellent guerre commencée. 


Cependant, quoiqu’il ne soit pas partisan d’un projet dont le résultat 






















of us, serait de conduire les nations & négliger totalement les conseils de prudence 
hat it qui d’ordinaire les empéchent de donner libre cours & leurs sentiments 
hk belliqueux, le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté est animé du désir sincére 
made @alleger des neutres, dans la mesure du possible, du fardeau de la guerre. 
seal Cest pourquoi il nous a chargé de demander & la Conférence d’abolir la 
contrebande de guerre. Nous ne manquerons pas prochainement d’exposer 
welve les motifs de cette demande & la Commission. 
on of 
This declaration follows, almost word for word, the instruc- 
te tions given to Sir Edward Fry as First British Plenipotentiary 
et de to the Conference,’ with the omission of a paragraph intended 
ns, & solely for the information and guidance of the Delegation. It is 
droits worthy of note that this offer to reconsider the question, if it 
should appear that acceptance would lead to a diminution of the 
Actes 


* Blue-book, p. 15. 
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burden of armaments, which had been put forward a’ the ground 
for proposing the First Peace Conference, fell upon deaf ears, 
No response was made to it on that occasion, nor subsequently 
during a conference that lasted for nearly four months longer, 
Nor need anyone be greatly surprised who is acquainted with 
the various motives that impel the Great Powers to rival each 
other in multiplying battalions and ships of war. Lord Avebury’s 
presumption at the end of his article that if ‘ private property 
at sea were declared free of capture and seizure’ Germany 
would be willing to reduce her sea-forces,: seems entirely re- 
butted by the preamble of the German law of 1900 to the effect 
that ‘it was essential to possess a navy of such force that to 
incur hostility with it would jeopardise the supremacy of the 
greatest naval Power.’* Battleships and battle-cruisers are not 
needed for the pursuit of merchant ships, but for quite other 
purposes. It is true that, as he points out, no allegation was 
made that the abolition would be contrary to our interests. The 
decencies of debate in a Peace Conference forbid the advocacy 
of or opposition to proposed rules of international law on the 
ground of sectional or particular national interests. The British 
Delegation was there, not to inform the Conference of what were 
specially British interests, not to negotiate compromises pro- 
viding for relative advantages to the Powers represented, but to 
uphold what a succession of famous jurists and text-writers have 
held to be the true principles of international law as applied to 
modern circumstances and situations. Having on the first occa- 
sion declared why the British Government regarded the abolition 
of the right of capture of enemy merchant ships as likely to draw 
after it a demand for abolition of commercial blockade, it did 
not seem necessary later on, when the debate was being wound 
up, to repeat those views, but the additional explanation was 
given that the object aimed at by one and the other proceeding 
is to deprive the enemy of the supplies he needs for the mainten- 
ance of his economic existence. That disputes would be likely 
to arise in connexion with blockade is very evident, when it is 
remembered that according to the rules expounded by the British 
and American prize courts, and actually asserted by the United 
States Delegation at this very conference, violation of blockade 
was committed as soon as a vessel set sail for a port which was 
known to be blockaded, and that such vessel was liable to be 
stopped and seized anywhere on the high seas by a cruiser of 
the belligerent who had established the blockade—a view not 
shared by Continental Governments or jurists. Lord Avebury 
says that Germany ‘with some reservations on points of detail’ 


* Mahan, Armaments and Arbitration, p. 57. 
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voted for abolition. As if the questions of what may legitimately 
be declared contraband of war, and what conditions are required 
to constitute a legal blockade, were mere details, instead of being 
vital questions. What the German First Delegate said was this 


(p. 788) : 


L’Allemagne a été de tout temps sympathique & l’idée d’abolir le droit 
de capture frappant les navires de commerce sous pavillon ennemi. Des 
faits qui appartiennent & l’histoire prouvent la sincérité de ces sentiments. 
... Il est clair pourtant que la question catégorique qui nous est posée: 
‘Faut-il abolir ou non le droit de capture?’ ne saurait étre traitée séparé- 
ment, car elle ne forme qu’une partie d’un ensemble assez complexe de 
problémes que renferme la grande idée de l’inviolabilité de la propriété 
privée sur mer en cas de guerre maritime. La proposition des Etats-Unis 
admet deux exceptions: 1° la capture d’un bateau marchand est justifiée 
s'il porte de la contrebande ; 2° le principe d’inviolabilité cesse dans les cas 
ot il y a violation de blocus. Or ces deux exceptions nous ménent sur un 
terrain des plus contestés. II suffit de citer entre autres questions celles de 
la ‘contrebande relative’ et du ‘ voyage continu.’ Ce n’est qu’aprés la 
solution d’une série de controverses, qui se rattachent aux mots ‘ contrebande’ 
et ‘blocus’ qu’on aura la sfireté que l’abolition du droit de capture devient 
une réalité, tandis qu’en admettant des exceptions dont la portée est vague, 
et qui, par conséquent, sont susceptibles d’une interprétation et d’une 
application arbitraire, nous courons le risque de parvenir au résultat peu 
désirable que nous proclamons |’abolition du droit de capture et qu’en 
pratique le systéme actuellement en vigueur continue sans modification 
sensible. C’est pour ces raisons que je ne saurais, malgré toutes les sym- 
pathies, répondre & notre question par un simple ‘oui.’ Si l’on veut 
accorder & la propriété privée sur mer une protection plus étendue en 
abolissant le droit de capture, il faudra s’entendre préalablement sur 
certaines questions afin que l’abolition soit efficace et serve d’une maniére 
équitable les intéréts de tous les pays. Ce ne sera qu’alors, qu’on pourra 
juger de la portée pratique de cette mesure, et fixer définitivement sa 
position. 

Could anything be clearer than this declaration, that before 
replying ‘ Yes’ to the American proposition, the German delega- 
tion desired to have these two very thorny questions settled, 
which Lord Avebury dismisses as ‘ points of detail.’ And in the 
final voting on the 17th of July, though the German vote was 
given in favour, it was qualified by ‘en faisant les mémes 
réserves que dans la séance précédente.’ For, as is well known, 
neither contraband nor blockade was settled by the Peace Con- 
ference. It was in harmony with this view that the British 


Delegation said on the same occasion : 


Comme |’ont fait remarquer plus d’un des Délégués & la Conférence, tant 
que le terme ‘contrebande de guerre’ ne sera pas strictement limité aux 
articles qui par leur nature méme peuvent immédiatement étre utilisés dans 
un but militaire, et tant que chaque Puissance individuellement se croit 
autorisée & comprendre sous cette rubrique toute sorte de vivres et de 
matiéres brutes servant aux industries pacifiques, rien ne sera plus facile 


que de donner & l’exception une étendue aussi large qu’a la régle. II est 
v2 
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donc évideat que la proposition d’exempter de la capture et de la config. 
tion les navires marchands belligérants et leurs cargaisons, n’est qu'un 
équivoque capable seulement d’égarer l’opinion publique mal instruite, 


The expression ‘ équivoque’ may have seemed harsh, but that 
it was fully justified will be seen when we come to discuss what 
has since happened with regard to ‘contraband of war.’ 1 
justify the German comment, it is, perhaps, only necessary at 
present to quote the words of the American proposal that : ‘The 
private property of all citizens or subjects of the Signatory 
Powers with the exception of contraband of war shall be exempt 
from capture or seizure on the sea by the armed vessels or by 
the military forces of any of the said Signatory Powers. But 
nothing herein contained shall extend exemption from seizure 
to vessels and their cargoes which may attempt to enter a port 
blockaded by the naval forces of any of the said Powers.’ 

Although, besides the incriminated third speech ~of the 
British Delegation, only the short and hesitating pronouncement 
of the German First Delegate is referred to in the article under 
discussion, the very important speeches of the Brazilian, Russian, 
French, Argentine, and Colombian Delegations ought not to be 
ignored. Those of South American delegates, now for the first 
time heard at a Peace Conference, extorted by their brilliant 
eloquence the admiration of their colleagues. That of M. 
Renault was distinguished by its close reasoning. To Mr. 
Choate’s argument that ‘the capture and destruction of enemy’s 
private property at sea, belonging to unoffending non-combatants 
who are pursuing international trade, not for their own benefit 
alone but for the common benefit of the world, is the last 
remaining element of ancient piracy,’ Sefior Triana, with great 
justice, replied: ‘It is true, just as it is true that war is only 
organised murder.’ 

On the failure of the American proposition to obtain unani- 
mity, various compromises were proposed, aimed chiefly at 
substituting for confiscation the sequestration of captured enemy 
merchant ships and cargoes during the continuance of a war, 
but were withdrawn when the voting proved not to be unanimous, 
and a motion brought forward in favour of the abolition of prize- 
money, and for providing a system of State insurance against 
losses by capture, met with a similar result as far as the voting 
was concerned. 

It is further objected to the speech of the British Delegation 
on the 17th of July, that it gave as a reason for opposing the 
American proposal that it- would not diminish the inhumanity 
of war. Lord Avebury thinks it would, and classes our comment 
with an imaginary protest that it would not abolish gout, cure 
cancer, or prevent earthquakes. What we criticised was the 
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constant use of such words as ‘humanitaire’ to describe a pro- 
to protect, not life, but property. If the Conference had 
been willing to agree to the abolition of floating contact mines 
and the prohibition of the practice of dropping explosives from 
sir craft, those measures would rightly have been characterised as 
humane. The fact is that capturing and confiscating enemy 
ships and cargoes has a pacific action. It operates quietly and 
persistently on the interests of merchants and consumers. The 
enhanced insurance premiums reimburse the insurance com- 
panies for the war losses they have to pay, and the higher cost 
of freight is added to the price of goods, being thus distributed 
over the whole community. It acts thus as a motive for refrain- 
ing from war, and disposes towards peace when a state of war 
exists. If the risk of capture is thought too great to be encoun- 
tered, it acts in the same way as blockade by confining merchant 
ships to port, a result which, and not the capture of ships and 
the distribution of prize-money, is the real object contemplated. 
Thus it exercises a kind of gentle coercion on the bellicose pro- 
pensities of nations. Lord Loreburn, who, in his well-known 
letter of October 1905, takes the same side as Lord Avebury, 
says ‘no operation of war inflicts less suffering than the capture 
of unarmed vessels at sea.’ But the most effective comment on 
this subject is contained in the following short speech delivered 
on the 5th of July 1907 by Sir Edward Fey in reply to an 
American delegate, who had used the customary phraseology : 


Je demande la parole seulement sur un sujet de nos débats. Le Délégué 
américain que nous venons d’entendre avec tant d’intérét a beaucoup parlé 
de la cruauté de l’exercice du droit de capturer la propriété privée. A mon 
avis c’est un mal-entendu. [II est vrai que dans toutes les opérations de la 
guerre, il y a quelque chose de barbare, mais de toutes les opérations il n’y en 
& pas une qui soit aussi humaine que l’exercice de ce droit. Considérez, je 
vous prie, ces deux cas: l’un, la capture d’un vaisseau marchand sur mer ; 
l'autre, les opérations d’une armée ennemie. Dans le premier cas, vous 
voyez une force majeure contre laquelle il est impossible de combattre; 
personne n’est tué, méme personne n’est blessé ; c’est une affaire pacifique. 
De l’autre cété, qu’est-ce que vous voyez? Vous voyez le terrain désolé, le 
bétail détruit, les maisons brilées, les femmes et les enfants fuyant 
deyant les soldats ennemis, et peut-étre des horreurs sur lesquelles je 
voudrais garder le silence. Se plaindre donc de la capture des vaisseaux 
marchands sur mer, et ne pas interdire la guerre sur terre, c’est choisir le 
plus grand des deux maux. 





































Those who have—and who has not?—read the newspaper 
accounts of the miseries that have overwhelmed the peaceable 
populations of Thrace and Macedonia during the recent campaign 
of the Balkan allies against Turkey will realise the force of this 
expostulation. The humane advocates of ‘immunity for property 
at sea,’ who vote for sowing floating mines broadcast on the 
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ocean, for dropping bombs from airships, and for the right 
sink neutral prizes, recall the gods who 
lie beside their nectar .. . 
. . . looking over wasted lands, 
Blight and famine, plague and earthquake . . 
Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and'sinking ships, and praying hands 
But they smile, they find a music centred in a doleful song 


Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning tho’ the words are strong. 


The Declaration of Paris was, amongst other things, an 
attempt to combine two systems, that of the French and most 
Continental Powers, which protected enemy cargo under a neutral 
flag, and the Anglo-American doctrine, which protected neutral 
cargo under the enemy’s flag. We had always taken enemy 
cargo (without distinguishing innocent goods from contraband) 
from neutral ships. They confiscated whatever cargo, enemy or 
neutral, were captured in an enemy ship. Henceforth, the rule 
to be observed combined the two systems as far as innocent cargo 
was concerned. At the Hague Conference in 1907 the British 
Government offered to go further, and to confer an extension of 
the benefit on neutrals by renouncing the capture of his contra- 
band goods, and also allowing him to carry cargo of the same 
class belonging to the enemy. But we did not propose that the 
latter should go free when found in an enemy ship. It would, 
according to our view, be subject to confiscation equally with his 
innocent goods on the ground of their ownership. 

Lord Avebury, referring to this offer to abolish contraband of 
war, says that the American proposal would have led up to it. 
But inasmuch as the American proposition was that contraband 
of war should not be ‘exempt from capture or seizure,’ it is 
difficult to see how it could have ‘led up to’ the acceptance of 
the British proposal, unless ‘led up to’ is to be understood as 
meaning ‘ would, in the fulness of time, have been followed by.’ 
We did not, as he seems to suppose, propose to abolish capture 
and confiscation of cargo of that character belonging to enemies 
when found on board enemy ships, but only when it belonged 
to neutrals or was carried in neutral vessels. Our vote against 
the American proposal was directed against enemy property, no 
matter of what category, carried in enemy ships, and was given 
in favour of preserving the existing rights of belligerents against 
each other; while our proposal to abolish contraband was an 
endeavour to lighten the burdens which war casts upon neutrals. 
Where is the inconsistency? If the inconsistency arises from 
the relative priority of the two matters, it may be answered 
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that on the 24th of June the British Delegation gave notice of 
the readiness of the British Government to abandon the principle 
of contraband of war in case of war between Powers who were 
willing to sign a convention to that effect, remembering, as has 
been said before, that this term is, strictly speaking, applicable 
solely in the case of neutral property. Later on, during the same 
sitting, the United States Delegation gave notice of their pro- 
posal. It was only because the chairman of the committee in 
framing his list of questions placed it before the British proposal 
that it secured priority of discussion. 

In reality, in both cases, the British Delegates were simply 
carrying out their instructions. It will be remembered that 
during the Russo-Japanese war much loss and inconvenience 
had resulted to British subjects from the over-strict enforcement 
and arbitrary extension of the recognised rules of international 
law relating to contraband. The cases of the Malacca, the 
Allanton, the Knight Commander, the Calchas, the Oldhamia, 
the Ikhona are among the best-known instances. Then there 
were disputes as to what constituted contraband. Russia de- 
clared rice and provisions, coal and raw cotton, to be absolute 
contraband. Under these circumstances the instructions of the 
British Government were : 





With regard to the question of contraband, many most difficult questions 
arose during the late war. These cases were sufficient to show that the rules 
with regard to contraband that were developed at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries are no longer satisfactory 
for the changed conditions under which both commerce and war are 
now carried on. His Majesty’s Government recognise to the full the 
desirability of freeing neutral commerce to the utmost extent possible from 
interference by belligerent Powers, and they are ready and willing for 
their part, in lieu of endeavouring to frame new and more satisfactory 
rules for the prevention of contraband trade in the future, to abandon the 
principle of contraband of war altogether, thus allowing the oversea 
trade in neutral vessels between belligerents on the one hand and neutrals 
on the other, to continue during the war without any restriction, subject 
only to its exclusion by blockade from an enemy’s port. They are convinced 
that not only the interest of Great Britain, but the common interest of 
all nations will be found, on an unbiassed examination of the subject, to 
be served by the adoption of the course suggested. 





Other paragraphs urged, in the event of this proposal not 
being favourably received, the framing of a list of contraband 
articles within the narrowest possible limits, and the preparation 
of a list of articles which in no event should be treated as con- 
traband—e.g. mails, foodstuffs destined for other places than 
beleaguered fortresses, and any raw materials required for the 
purposes of peaceful industry. 
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Accordingly, the main proposition was laid before the Con. 
ference in the following words : 


Afin de diminuer les difficultés que rencontre en cas de guerre le 
commerce des neutres le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique est prit 
& abandonner le principe de la contrebande en cas de guerre entre le 
Puissances qui signeraient une Convention & ces fins. Le droit de visite ne 
serait exercé que pour constater le caractére neutre du batiment de commerce, 


The form in which this proposal is quoted by Lord Avebury 
was never discussed by the Conference, but it is satisfactory to 
see that it found its way into the official record. 

After speeches had been delivered against the proposal by the 
Delegates of France, Germany, Russia, and the United States, 
and in its favour by those of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, 
Sweden, and the Argentine Republic, it was put to the vote. 
Twenty-five votes were recorded in its favour, including those 
of Austria-Hungary and Italy among the Great Powers, and 
five against, Montenegro siding with the four opposing Great 
Powers. Five Powers, including Japan and Spain, abstained. 
To urge it further was obviously impracticable, and we had to 
fall back on our alternative instructions. A committee was then 
appointed to discuss the rules of contraband, but after five 
sittings it was seen that unanimous agreement could not be 
hoped for, and the question was put aside until a better oppor- 
tunity should present itself. That opportunity was furnished 
by the International Naval Conference, which assembled 
in December 1908, and terminated with the signature of 
the Declaration of London in the following February. The 
ratifications of that agreement have not yet been exchanged, 
but the text is preceded by a statement that ‘Les Puis- 
sances Signataires sont d’accord pour constater que les régles 
contenues dans les Chapitres suivants, répondent, en substance, 
aux principes généralement reconnus du droit international.’ 
Consequently, it would appear that belligerents, even if it were 
contended that these rules are not legally binding, could scarcely 
refuse to regard them as morally binding, because they are 
admitted to be substantially in accordance with the generally 
recognised principles of international law. 

It must be borne in mind that the law of contraband in 
practice does not affect all States equally. In the Russo-Japanese 
war contraband destined for Japan was liable to seizure at sea 
on its way to that country, while articles of the same character 
whieh Russia might import from any of her land neighbours 
could not be touched. The trade in such articles from Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Roumania, and other adjacent countries into 
Russia was perfectly free. Russia could import Krupp guns 
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from Essen without incurring any risk of forfeiture, while similar 
articles destined to Japan were exposed to capture by Russian 
cruisers. Continental States, therefore, have in this respect an 
advantage over island States whose external commerce must be 
carried on exclusively by sea. The existing law does not ‘ serve 
in an equitable manner the interests of all countries,’ to apply 
the words of the German First Delegate already quoted above 
in relation to contraband and blockade. 

The Declaration of London establishes three classes of goods : 
First, absolute contraband; second, conditional contraband ; 
third, articles which never can be treated as contraband. It is 
only the second of these which is of paramount importance to 
Great Britain. It includes foodstuffs of all kinds, whether for 
the consumption of human beings or animals. These are liable 
to capture if it is established that they are destined to the armed 
forces or administrations of the enemy State, and this destina- 
tion is presumed if they are addressed to the enemy authorities, 
or to a dealer established in the enemy territory, and it is known 
that he is in the habit of furnishing such articles to the enemy ; 
equally so if they are addressed to a fortified place belonging to 
the enemy, or other place serving as a base to the armed forces 
of the enemy. 

The Declaration contains no definition of ‘base.’ That is not 
the fault of the distinguished international lawyers and naval 
strategists who took part in framing it. The origin of the diffi- 
culty lies in the development of modern facilities for internal 
transit. According to the detailed report presented to the Con- 
ference by the drafting committee, a base may be a base of 
operations or a base of supply. It has been maintained by 
various writers, both in England and abroad, that with the very 
complete systems of railway communications existing in most 
countries (and certainly that is the situation in Great Britain), 
it is impossible to say whether any particular port is a base of 
supply or not, and that a zealous naval officer will seize any 
vessel carrying foodstuffs to enemy territory, and run the risk of 
his action being condemned on appeal to the International Prize 
Court hereafter. In the meantime, at any rate, the wheat or 
flour will have been prevented from reaching the enemy 
population. 

It is further provided that the neutral vessel found to have 
carried contraband may be confiscated if the contraband exceeds 
one-half of the cargo either in value, weight, measurement, or 
freight. Moreover, such a vessel may be destroyed, if the 
observance of the general obligation to take it before a prize 
court would involve danger to the warship or to the success of 
the operations in which she is engaged at the time. And since 
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the operations are likely to be, in the case of a man-of-war, 
cruising to intercept contraband, she would seem to be justified 
by this rule in destroying all her prizes. 

This being the case as regards neutral vessels, we may safely 
say that if, by the adoption of the American proposal, enemy 
merchant ships were assimilated to those of neutrals, yet the 
commander of the cruiser would naturally incline to stricter 
measures in their case. So that the first exception in that pro- 
posal (contraband) would be likely to prove the rule, and as far 
as Great Britain is concerned, it would not protect our food 
supplies, admitted on all hands to be our most imperative con- 
cernment. The definitions of contraband as now settled would 
have the effect of giving to the exception as wide an extension as 
the rule. The upholders of ‘immunity of private property (with 
the exception of contraband) ’ offer security to British shipowners 
and shippers for their property with one hand and take it back 
with the other. It seems that unless contraband is abolished at 
the same time the abolition of the right of capturing and con- 
fiscating enemy merchant ships would be no gain to the world. 

The proposal to allow enemy merchant ships to be seques- 
trated until the termination of a war and then to restore them, 
but without compensation, sounds plausible. It resembles the 
frequent practice of restoring captured territory in return for a 
war indemnity, which in this case, too, might justly be de- 
manded. It is very possible that both vessels and enemy cargo 
(the neutral cargo of course would have to be given up) might 
prove to have deteriorated during their detention, and that they 
would scarcely be worth ransoming. In any case, since the 
Declaration of London, we are still far from the realisation of 
any such Utopia. 

The question whether the right of capture is worth retaining 
as a practical means of putting pressure on the enemy is 
primarily one for the naval authorities to weigh and determine. 
They will not, of course, lose sight of such factors as the relative 
amount of our mercantile shipping (i.e. number of ships, not 
tonnage) as compared with the merchant fleets of all other 
nations, the danger from attack, the possibility of defence of 
our property; the proportion between the sea-borne and land- 
borne commerce of other nations, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of geographical position. It must not be supposed, because 
the Naval Intelligence Department has not taken the public into 
its confidence, that it neglects to consider these aspects of the 
question, and to advise the Cabinet accordingly. We need not 
trouble ourselves about the opinions of a celebrated writer on 
early institutions merely because Mr. Choate has discovered him 
to be ‘a great international lawyer.’ It has often been demon- 
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strated that ‘the rulings of jurists prove facts of law, but have 
no value whatever in relation to points of policy.’ Reference is 
frequently made to Lord Palmerston’s utterances at Liverpool 
in 1856, which were addressed to an audience of merchants and 
shipowners, and subsequently, ‘after further reflection and 
deeper thinking,’ retracted in 1862 in the more disinterested 
atmosphere of the House of Commons. In Parliament allegations 
of inconsistency with previous language are often resorted to as 
a weapon of debate, but surely it is unusual to assert that first 
thoughts are best. That the late Lord Salisbury should have 
promised Government support to a resolution in favour of 
‘immunity’ if one were moved in the House of Commons is 
certainly remarkable, but there are the best of grounds for affirm- 
ing that his language to Lord Avebury in 1889 was not founded 
on any full and official consideration of the matter. The assump- 
tion of the ex-Lord Chancellor that ‘food is not to be regarded 
as contraband, except when specifically destined for military 
purposes,’ can hardly be maintained any longer, since the old 
rule on which it was based has been departed from. The political 
question is one for Governments to consider. The instructions 
to the British Delegation at the Hague pointed out that 

The British navy is the only offensive weapon which Great Britain has 
against Continental Powers. The latter have a double means of offence: 
they have their navies and they have their powerful armies. During recent 
years, the proportion between the British army and the great Continental 
armies has come to be such that the British army operating alone could 
not be regarded as a means of offence against the mainland of a great 
Continental Power. For her ability to bring pressure to bear upon her 
enemies in war Great Britain has, therefore, to rely on the Navy alone. 
His Majesty’s Government cannot, therefore, authorise you to agree to any 
Resolution which would diminish the effective means which the Navy has 
of bringing pressure to bear upon an enemy. 

Speaking merely as a layman, who has no private means of 
learning whether the policy of the British Government in this 
respect has undergone any change since 1907, or what the plans 
of the Admiralty may be for the protection of our own commerce, 
and for forbidding the ocean routes to the merchant shipping of 
any possible enemy, the writer would only venture to say that 
he regards it as impracticable, and useless were it practicable, 
to agree to the American proposal unless the law of contraband 
be abolished entirely ; this as a sine qua non. Also, unless, as a 
logical sequence, the law of commercial blockade, which is as 
much an operation of war against neutral commerce as against 
the economic life of the enemy, be abrogated. 

A universal agreement not to convert merchant ships into 
cruisers at sea, which would be an abuse of the proposed 
immunity from capture, would be necessary. 
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The humanisation of warfare by an international agreement 
not to use floating contact mines, whether anchored or drifting, 
which during a war and afterwards constitute a danger to neu- 
tral shipping and obstruct the right of passage over the common 
highway of nations, is indispensable. 

The universal prohibition of the discharge of projectiles, 
explosive and non-explosive, from air craft ought to form a part 
of the compact. 

There would still remain two dangers to be guarded against; 
First, that merchant ships will inevitably be utilised as trans- 
ports in time of war, because no nation can possibly maintain as 
large a fleet of transports in time of peace as would be required 
for the purpose of invading the territory of an enemy who cannot 
be got at by land ; and secondly, that Great Britain, having given 
up all methods of putting pressure on an enemy by means of her 
fleet, would then have to seek other means of carrying on war 
efficiently. For, pace the pacifists, there are no signs that wars 
have come to an end, and consequently the only guarantee of 
safety, even for a pacific nation as we are told ours is, lies in the 
capacity not only to ward off a blow but to return it on the assail- 
ant’s body with interest, and to harass him in every possible way 


until he is driven to abandon the contest. 
Ernest SarTow. 














A LEAGUE OF THE SACRED HILLS 


‘How much the greatest event it is that ever happened in the 
world, and how much the best!’ Such were the words with 
which Charles James Fox, ever generously rash, bade welcome 
to the great Revolution that shook France and Europe in 1789; 
and it is winged words like these that are rising again to-day, 
on the opposite side of the globe, from the lips and hearts of 
thousands of the glad-hearted young patriots of China. Those 
of us of Western race who know and love this great Eastern 
land and have learned to admire her people are not backward 
in sharing their hopes and expectations or in offering them our 
sympathy and good wishes; and if we hesitate, as yet, to apply 
Fox’s exhilarating description to the mighty upheaval which we 
are witnessing in China, it is only because we dare not forget 
how the joyous dawn of the new age in Europe—when, as our 
English poet said, it was bliss to be alive and very heaven to 
be young—was succeeded by a lurid morning of ‘ red ruin and 
the breaking up of laws.” Over China, too, there hovers a gaunt 
spectre with drawn sword. The sword, indeed, already drips 
with blood; and when the true history of the Revolution comes 
to be written down it will but too surely be found to contain 
many a dark story of crimes unpunished and of wrongs unrighted. 

But though the ship of the State of China is still labouring 
in a storm-swept ocean and the shores of China’s promised land 
are still shrouded in mist, we who have faith in the greatness 
of her destiny will not relinquish our belief that the storms will 
pass and the mists dissolve. Well may the imagination be 
kindled at the spectacle of the rejuvenation of this wonderful 
China—the land that we used to think moribund or sunk in 
endless sleep. China is an old country—the oldest of existing 
States. She was a powerful monarchy ages before the founda- 
tion of the ‘eternal city’ of Rome, and she was the most 
powerful State in the world (though the West knew it not) 
during the centuries of Rome’s decay. She has seen the earliest 
beginnings of all the kingdoms and republics of Europe and 
America, and the imposing fabric of Western civilisation had 
305 
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not risen far above its foundations when the poets of Tang 
and the painters of Sung were bringing the majestic civilisation 
of China to its highest splendour. The signs that we mistook 
for those of senility and decay were deceptive. China is the 
oldest and yet the youngest of States. May she ever strive to 
combine the wisdom and steadiness of age with the energy and 
hopefulness of youth, and so remain loyal to the best traditions 
of her past and clear-sighted and courageous in fronting the 
days to come. 

Loyal to the best traditions of her past. Must we not con- 
fess—we who love China so well—that in the revolutionary zeal of 
many of her young patriots there lurks a deadly peril? Youth is 
proverbially intolerant of tradition and suspicious of the alleged 
wisdom of age. Is China about to cast to the winds all her 
own inherited culture, and does she, in the eagerness of her 
haste to emulate the material achievements of Western States, 
intend to tear up the roots of her ancient civilisation so as to 
make room for the novelties imported from Europe and 
America? Among the reformers are men who have spent long 
years as students in Western lands, some of whom, in spite of 
their fervent love of country, have necessarily lost touch, to 4 
greater or less extent, with the principles of Chinese social and 
ethical life. Anxious to adopt the whole material equipments 
of Western civilisation, from battleships to fountain-pens and 
from yellow boots to a ‘yellow press,’ they are showing signs 
of an indiscriminate distrust of the wisdom of their national 
sages, the graces of their national literature, even the glories 
of their national art. 

It is a bewildering phenomenon that just when China was 
ceasing to appear grotesque to Western eyes she began to appear 
grotesque to the eyes of many of her own sons; that just when 
we Europeans were realising with amazement the high value 
of China’s social and political philosophy, her ethics, her art 
and literature, the Chinese themselves were learning to treat 
those great products of their own civilisation with impatient 
contempt. We long tried our best to persuade them that their 
philosophy was absurd, their art puerile, their religion Satanic, 
their poetry uninspired, their ethics barbarous, their conventions 
upside-down ; and now, when we are more than half conscious 
of our own errors of judgment, they are putting us to confusion 
by insisting that we were almost wholly right. 

Fortunately for China this attitude is not likely to be per- 
manent, nor is it shared by the more thoughtful of the Chinese 
reformers to-day ; but it is undoubtedly prevalent among a party 
that wields a dangerous influence during the present period of 
political and social demolition and reconstruction. To a certain 
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extent the tendency of this rather noisy section of ‘ progressives ’ 
to spurn what we may call the spiritual heritage of their race 
is excusable and easily understood. Their own civilisation seems 
to have played them false. It has not protected them, they 
observe, from the invader and the spoiler, nor saved them from 
alien domination, nor brought wealth and prosperity to the 
State. It has failed to win for China the fear or the respect of 
other Powers; it has failed to develop the country’s material 
resources ; and there are but few achievements in the region of 
scientific invention and discovery that can be placed to its credit. 
Away, then, with a civilisation that has so belied its name and 
betrayed its trust! Away with a system of culture that unfits 
its disciples to play a bold and aggressive part in the drama of 
life and destroys their willingness to put military efficiency in 
the highest place among the national ideals! Let us imitate 
the progressive peoples of the West, they say, in their common- 
sense devotion to things tangible, in their prudent worship of 
riches, in the healthy individuality of their policy of devil-take- 
the-hindmost, in their laudable passion for doing rather than 
for being, and in their sturdy belief in culture as a means to 
an end (expressible in terms of hard cash) rather than as an 
end in itself. 

Are the Chinese who speak thus unfair to the higher and 
more promising developments of Western civilisation? Perhaps 
so; but can we feel surprise—remembering the history of the 
relations between East and West—if it is the material embodi- 
ments of our civilisation that have most deeply impressed the 
Chinese mind? Dare we deny, indeed, that our civilisation of 
to-day not only prides itself on being severely: practical in its 
methods, but is also predominantly material in its aims? 

Perhaps this must always be more or less true of every 
civilisation that hopes to endure beyond a day. We cannot all 
be poets and artists and philosophers; we cannot all spend our 
lives in the creation of beautiful things or in trekking over 
boundless veldts of thought in pursuit of the elusive Absolufe. 
A world of poets and dreamers would be a cold and hungry and 
comfortless world, no doubt, even if Beauty, rather than 
Mammon, were enthroned as its chief divinity. 

But there is little prospect that thé world will ever become 
the prey of poetical dreamers or of abstract thinkers. Human 
nature being what it is, no system of civilisation need shrink 
from becoming the foster-mother of art and philosophy. Times 
out of number the shrines of the Muses would have been left 
in utter darkness had not their lamps been kept trimmed by a 
few faithful priests and pilgrims; and no change in the ideals 
of the civilised masses is likely to popularise those shrines to 
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such an extent as to cause a dislocation of the social machinery 
or empty the market places and the stock exchanges. 

Meanwhile, we must face the undoubted fact that the civilisa- 
tions of both East and West are in danger of ‘ losing their souls’ 
through immersion in the sea of materialism. Let it be readily 
admitted that ‘ materialism ’ is a term which has been loaded with 
much abuse—not all of it merited; and that the exigencies of 
theological controversy have often caused it to be applied, quite 
unjustly, to the aims and methods of thinkers who have the 
temerity to make use of their scientifically-trained intellects in 
the honest pursuit of truth. But it should be unnecessary to 
point out that with the genuine and disinterested spirit of scien- 
tific inquiry the votaries of poetry and art have no quarrel what- 
ever ; and it is well to explain that the word ‘ materialism ’ is here 
used merely as a convenient label for that attitude which is 
contemptuous or unappreciative of those interests and ideals 
which are usually associated with the terms ‘artistic’ and 
* spiritual.’ 

In this sense there is no room for doubt that the tendency 
of modern Western civilisation is materialistic ; and because the 
East has made up its mind to go back to school, and has put 
Western lesson-books in its satchel, the Asiatic World is becom- 
ing materialistic too. Herein lies a danger to all the higher 
intellectual and spiritual interests of mankind, and it behoves 
all who value such interests to rouse themselves to a sense of 
the growing peril. 

It is considerations of this kind that have forced themselves 
of late upon the attention of a small group of lovers of art and 
literature in England and China, and their deliberations have 
already resulted in the adumbration of a scheme which soon, 
it is hoped, will be given a practical shape. Whether it meets 
with success or failure will depend upon the measure of sym- 
pathy and support which it may receive from the wider public 
to whom its English and Chinese projectors must necessarily 
make their appeal ; and it is in order to enlist such sympathy and 
support that an outline of the scheme is now laid before the 
readers of this Review. 

The scheme provides for the formation of an international 
society or brotherhood—‘*The League of the Sacred Hills’— 
which will be a medium for the free interchange of thought and 
the promotion of friendly and sympathetic relations between 
East and West, and more especially between China and the 
Anglo-Saxon world, in respect of all matters directly or indirectly 
concerned with the interests of intellectual, moral and artistic 
culture. The headquarters of the League will be in China, 
but every assistance and encouragement will be given to branches 
that may be established elsewhere. As regards membership, 
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there will be no restrictions whatever in respect of nationality, 
colour or creed. The majority of the members are likely to 
be Chinese, American or British; but subjects of any other 
European or Asiatic country will be welcomed with equal good- 
will. The conditions of membership will be as few and simple 
as possible ; practically all will be eligible for election who give 
evidence of a sympathetic interest in one department, at least, 
of the League’s activity. Many members will doubtless be 
unable to visit the headquarters of the League, and some will 
never set foot on Chinese soil; but these, it is hoped, will be 
kept in close touch with the work of the League through the 
medium of its periodical publications. 

It should be explained that the name suggested for the League 
is tentative and provisional, and will readily be abandoned as 
soon as the members have selected one that they like better. 
Meanwhile it will not be denied by those who are acquainted 
with the bypaths of Chinese religious and literary history that 
the name which has been provisionally adopted is not without 
an appropriate significance. It would be impossible in these 
few pages to give an adequate account of what may be termed 
the ‘ mountain-philosophy’ of China. Ruskin, in an eloquent 
passage, says of mountains that they seem to have been built 
for the use of man, as at once their schools and their cathedrals. 
He would have been stirred to wonder and delight had he known 
with what pre-eminent truth his words were applicable to the 
mountains of China. There never was a period in all the known 
history of the Chinese race when the people or their rulers did 
not resort to the ‘divine mountains’ either for education or 
for prayer. One of our earliest glimpses into the Chinese annals 
shows us the shadowy figure of the Emperor Shun, in the 
twenty-third century B.c., offering stately ceremonial sacrifices 
on the ‘ four sacred mountains’ of the four corners of the empire ; 
and if to-day we visit those mountains—or any other of the 
numberless hills famous for their sanctity or for their romantic 
scenery—we may still see groups of pilgrims treading the wind- 
ing ways that lead upward through the mists to the caves and 
shrines associated with the hallowed memories of Buddhist 
saints and Taoist rishi. Religious anchorites, poets and artists, 
seers and mystics have all found in the hills a source of unfail- 
ing inspiration. World-weary statesmen and disillusioned 
dreamers have sought rest and solace in the mountain-solitudes, 
and have attained there an inward peace that they had never 
known amid the gaiety of cities and the glitter of courts. Hill- 
dwelling sages have attracted to their misty abodes many a band 
of eager young students from the schools of the plains, and 
have transformed many a lonely mountain-grotto into a miniature - 
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university. Thus the love of mountains which is so pleasing 
@ characteristic of the Chinese people has had a very real and 
wonderful influence in every sphere of their intellectual activity, 
It has helped to mould the characteristic features not only of 
their poetry and pictorial art, but also of their religious and 
speculative thought. The most celebrated hills of China have 
been the homes of all the Muses ; and even stern Philosophy, while 
strenuously engaged in training her pupil’s mind, has not dis- 
dained to allow the pine trees and the mountain-streams to sing 
their way into his heart. 

It may be that the new China will change all this; indeed, 
it has already begun to do so. Many of the pilgrim-pathways 
may be overgrown with grass and weeds or lost in the encroach- 
ing forest. The cliffs may cease to echo the Omito-Fo of the 
wayfaring monk and the deep, soft music of the monastery-bell. 
The shrines themselves, perhaps, will be abandoned to the wild 
animals of the forest and fall gradually into dishonoured decay. 
Yet it is difficult to believe, even if the Chinese come to despise 
the religion of their fathers, that the whole nation will cease 
to hold in honour the inherited ‘glories of its art and poetry; 
and if the people, or a section of them, continue to regard these 
with reverence, there is but little reason to fear that their passion 
for mountains, which has always been so intimately associated 
with every characteristic development of their national culture, 
will grow stone-cold. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say more than this in justifica- 
tion of the name provisionally conferred upon our League. Nor 
should it be needful to defend. the choice of one of China’s 
temple-studded mountains as its headquarters. It is not amid 
the conditions of a vast Chinese city (whether of the old or the 
new type) that the League could best exercise its functions and 
pursue its ideals. In making a home for itself amid the romantic 
surroundings of a ‘sacred hill’ it would be following innumerable 
Eastern precedents, the circumstances of which are familiar to 
all cultured Chinese and are carefully set forth in many well- 
known biographies and anthologies. Each of the famous moun- 
tains, indeed, possesses its own chronicle, often extending to 
the length of many volumes; and this work will always be found 
to contain a full account of the literary and artistic guilds and 
coteries and the various groups of poets and scholars—not to 
mention the wizards and holy men—with whose names the 
mountain is specially associated. 

As to the particular mountain-site to be selected, it is not 
so easy to decide. Ready-built quarters could probably be 
obtained in or by the side of one of the great Buddhist monas- 
teries of South China or the Yangtzi Valley, and from some 
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points of view no better site could be chosen. The votaries of 
Buddhism have rarely failed to establish their hermitages amid 
the loveliest mountain-scenery to which they had access; and 
the artists and men of letters who have gone to the mountains 
for inspiration, or to escape temporarily or permanently from 
Vanity Fair, have generally sojourned there as the guests of 
the Buddhist monks. Indeed, they could hardly do otherwise ; 
for it is not too much to say that in several of China’s fairest 
provinces it would be difficult to find a single beautiful mountain 
ravine from which at some time or other the smoke of incense 
has not curled upwards and in which has not been heard the 
chanting of sutras or the tolling of temple bells. The hills of 
Chiu-hua and Huang-shan in Southern Anhui, the Nan-Yo in 
Hunan, Ku-shan in Fuhkien, Ting-hu in Kuangtung, T‘ien-t‘ai 
and the holy isle of P‘u-t‘o and the hills to the west of Hangchow 
in Chehkiang, Lu-shan in Kiangsi, Pao-hua in Kiangsu—these 
are but a few of the monastic centres of Southern China in 
which our League might make itself an enviable home.’ 

The province of Sstich‘uan has many attractions of its own, 
and the grandeur of its western mountains is unrivalled. In 
Omei-shan it possesses one of the most celebrated objects of 
religious pilgrimage in China. The climate, however, leaves a 
good deal to be desired, and Ssiich‘uan at present shares with 
Kansu the distinction of being the least accessible of all the 
eighteen provinces. 

North China is for the most part bare of forests; only in 
a few cases, therefore, are its hills comparable in beauty with 
those of the South and West. The monastic institutions, more- 
over, are fewer in number, and the majority of them have long 
been sinking into decay. The most flourishing are those to be 
found among the hills that lie to the west of Peking; but, as a 
main source of their prosperity has been the patronage of the 
Imperial Court, it may be assumed that they, too, have now 
passed the zenith of their fortunes. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Chieh-t‘ai-ssi, the Hsi-yii-ssii, the temples of Shang- 
fang-shan, and the T*ieh-lin-ssti on the westerly slopes of Hsiao 
Wu-t‘ai.? These are all in the province of Chihli. Northern 
Shansi possesses the Buddhist and Taoist temples of Héng-shan, 
which is the northernmost of the so-called ‘Five Sacred Hills’; 
but these are of small account when compared with the numerous 
and commodious temples and lamaseries of Wu-t‘ai-shan, 


2 Only such mountains and monasteries as have been actually visited by the 
writer of this article are mentioned by name. 

* The temples nearest to Peking, such as those frequently visited during the 
summer months by the staffs of the foreign Legations, are omitted from the list 
as being scarcely suitable for the purposes of the League. 
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honoured for several months in 1908 by the presence of the Dalai 
Lama. The province of Hupei boasts of the holy mountain of 
Wutang, sacred to both Buddhism and Taoism; and Shensi ig 
no less proud of the wonderful mountain of Hua—the western- 
most of the ‘Five Sacred Hills’—famous for its haunted grottoes 
and its stupendous precipice. Honan possesses the central 
‘Sacred Hill ’—Sung-shan—and near the base of this mountain 
stands the decaying monastery of Shao-lin-ssi, which, partly 
owing to its associations with the Buddhist patriarch Bodhid- 
harma, is one of the most interesting buildings of the kind in 
China. 

Shantung has several mountains of great local celebrity, and 
one whose fame extends to the uttermost corners of the empire. 
This is T‘ai-shan, which, though neither the loftiest nor the most 
beautiful, has always occupied the position of greatest honour 
among all the ‘ Sacred Hills.’ Its name is mentioned in the earliest 
historical records of the country in connexion with the unnamed 
religion of primitive China, and it is also linked by many 
cherished traditions with Confucianism and Taoism. Buddhists, 
too, have found a hospitable welcome on its tolerant slopes. On 
one of the north-western spurs of the mountain, amid beautiful 
surroundings of rock, stream and forest, stands the famous 
Ling-yen-ssii, the Monastery of the Divine or Spiritual Cliff. A 
great part of this once rich and crowded monastery is now in 
ruins; only a few dejected monks remain to tend the shrines. 
But the splendid pagoda by which the buildings are overlooked 
is still practically intact, and the neighbouring hills and woods 
are no less beautiful now than they were on that far-off day, more 
than fourteen hundred years ago, when the praises of Buddha 
were chanted for the first time within the walls of the newly- 
founded monastery. 

There are several reasons why it would be advisable to fix 
the headquarters of the League of the Sacred Hills in Northern 
China. it may be sufficient to refer to the important considera- 
tions of language, climate and geographical position. In all 
these respects it would be difficult to find a more suitable site 
than that last mentioned—the neighbourhood of the Monastery 
of the Divine Cliff. The language spoken in the district (as in 
North China generally) is kuan-hua (‘mandarin’), and differs 
but slightly from Pekingese. All Chinese members of the 
League are likely to be speakers of ‘mandarin,’ and Pekingese 
or another ‘mandarin’ dialect is that usually acquired by, and 
most useful to, European students of Chinese. The climate of 
Shantung is good. Neither the heat of summer nor the cold of 
winter is excessive, and there is no malarial fever. The 
geographical position of the Divine Cliff is as convenient as could 
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be desired. The T‘ai-shan range lies to the south of Tsinan 
(Chinanfu), the capital of Shantung, and to the west of the 
picturesque city of Poshan. The monastery lies concealed 
among the mountains, yet it is only a few miles distant from a 
station on the new Tientsin-Pukow Railway, and can therefore 
be reached quickly and easily from Tsingtau or Tientsin by way 
of Tsinan, or from Shanghai and the Yangtzii Valley by way of 
Nanking and Pukow. There is also a branch railway with its 
terminus at Poshan. 

In spite of the fact that the Divine Cliff has become so readily 
accessible, not the most misanthropic of recluses or the least 
companionable of rishi could complain of his nearness to the 
human whirlpool. Here are to be found 


The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lowly hills, 


and if that silence and sleep are sometimes broken by anything 
more than the cries of wild animals and the murmur of stream 
and forest, it is only by the voices of a few happy children who 
dwell in the tiny mountain-hamlet at the base of the old pagoda. 

Should the League be successful in obtaining the support and 
recognition which it will seek from the Chinese Governmént, 
there will be no difficulty about acquiring a site in the neighbour- 
hood of the Divine Cliff for the erection of suitable buildings to 
serve as headquarters. These buildings—which will necessarily 
be on a most modest scale to begin with—should be such as will 
be in harmony with the surroundings and not offend the critical 
eye of a mountain-loving Chinese scholar. The accommodation to 
be provided will of course be dependent on the resources of the 
League and the number of members who may be expected to 
apply for temporary or permanent quarters. At least one large 
room will be required for use as a library. It is not premature, 
perhaps, to mention the fact that a private library of several 
thousand volumes (English and Chinese) will probably be lent 
to the League for the use of the members as soon as a building 
has been prepared for its reception. 

Members will be entitled to make use of the League’s 
mountain-home for all purposes not inconsistent with the objects 
for which the League has been established. Some may regard 
it as a residential literary club, well suited for purposes of quiet 
and uninterrupted study amid attractive surroundings. Others 
may value it chiefly for the opportunities which it will afford 
them of meeting people of literary and artistic tastes similar to 
their own. Chinese artists will, perhaps, come to study the 
principles and methods of Western art through watching Euro- 
pean artists actually at work ; Western artists may come to learn 
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the secrets of the pictorial art of the East. Every possible 
facility will be afforded by the League to those members from 
Europe or America who wish to study the Chinese language and 
literature, or any particular subject connected with the history 
and civilisation of the Chinese Empire. Students of archeology 
and epigraphy, ethics and sociology, folklore and comparative 
mythology will all be welcomed, and the library will be richly 
stored with materials for the study not only of the great world- 
religions, such as Buddhism and Christianity, but also of the 
various cults—Confucianism, Taoism, and their offshoots—which 
are specially characteristic of the religious life of China. 

There will be no attempt to do violence to individual tastes 
and preferences. Each member will be free to live his own life 
and adopt his own habits and methods of study. Those who are 
desirous of solitude will not be disturbed; those who wish for 
congenial society will not—it is hoped—be disappointed. In its 
corporate capacity the League will endeavour to fulfil, in a 
humble way, the functions of interpreter between East and 
West ; so that each may learn to understand and appreciate the 
other, and yet continue to cherish all that is good in its own 
ideals and traditions. That ‘East is East and West is West’ 
is a truth which our League will never dispute; but it will try 
to show how false was the prophecy that ‘never the twain shall 
meet.’ They will meet, we hope, amid the woods and dells of a 
‘Sacred Hill’ in China, and thenceforward be strangers to one 
another no more. 

It need hardly be said that neither the League nor its 
members will be bound to any creed, whether political, social 
or religious. The League will keep entirely aloof from partici- 
pation in religious propaganda of any kind and from all political 
partisanship. This must be recognised as a fundamental law of 
its existence. 

The rigid barring of all attempts to use the League as a 
proselytising agency will possibly deprive it of the support of 
Christian missionaries, though tolerant and _ liberal-minded 
members of the missionary body would, of course, be heartily 
welcomed by the League if they chose to join it. They them- 
selves would perhaps be the first to agree that to be true to its 
own ideals the League must necessarily abstain from taking part 
in religious propaganda. In the League, East and West are to 
meet on equal terms; neither is to assume superiority over the 
other. Both will be teachers : both, we hope, will consent with 
equal readiness to be learners. 

An English clergyman who is keenly interested in Christian 
mission-work in China is reported to have made a public state- 
ment to the effect that ‘it is impossible to incorporate Eastern 
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nations with Western civilisation unless they have Christianity. 
No race can coalesce with another unless there is union of 
religion.’* These words may be true, but they ignore the impor- 
tant question whether it is, indeed, desirable that any such incor- 
poration, any such coalescence, should take place: a question to 
which our League would reply without hesitation in the nega- 
tive. No doubt one of the results of a free interchange of 
thought, a free comparison of ideals (whether in matters of art 
or literature, philosophy or religion, politics or social organisa- 
tion), may be the gradual approximation of Eastern culture to 
Western and of Western to Eastern; and perhaps at some date 
in the distant future the two systems may be merged in a trans- 
cendent civilisation that will be neither distinctively occidental 
nor distinctively oriental, but will draw its sustenance from all 
that was highest and noblest in both. But the League of the 
Sacred Hills, as has been already explained, will not aim either 
at orientalising the West or at occidentalising the East. While 
cordially co-operating in every movement that may tend to the 
demolition of racial prejudice and to the removal of such arti- 
ficial barriers as have hitherto prevented East and West from 
being mutually intelligible, the League of the Sacred Hills will 
give no countenance to the theory that the people of any one 
portion of the globe is in exclusive possession of the truth— 
no matter whether the claim refer to truth in art, truth in 
ethics, or truth in religion. 

No less emphatically must the League avoid pledging itself 
to any political party or movement. This is essential to its 
prosperity if not to its very existence, for a semi-foreign Society 
that came to be suspected of political aims would be in constant 
danger of incurring the fatal displeasure of the Government. It 
must be borne in mind that without the friendly recognition of 
the Chinese authorities the work of the League will be fore- 
doomed to failure. Moreover, the adoption of a political creed 
would be quite alien from the purposes for which the League 
had been established, and would seriously hamper its work in 
other directions. If complete dissociation from all political 
aspirations prove to be a practical impossibility, let the League 
cherish this as its one ideal in politics—that the spirit of com- 
radeship which it will foster among lovers of all that is beautiful 
and ennobling in art and nature and in human thought and 
character may help to guide those who are entrusted with the 
destinies of States towards the goal of international harmony 
and goodwill. 

A political creed of this kind will give rise to no distrust or 

* The Rev. Lord William Gascoyne Cecil; addressing the Manchester Diocesan 
Missionary Society on 28th of July 1911. 
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hostility, except perhaps among those who are opposed to the 
inauguration of the reign of peace on earth. Some wise words 
on the subject of the supposed uses of war have lately been 
uttered by one of those able writers who under the guidance of 
the American Association for International Conciliation are doing 
such valuable work to-day for the cause of peace. Most thought- 
ful people admit, as Professor Jewett Mather observes, that 
war is theoretically absurd and its moral and material cost 
appalling, but many of them remain emotionally and practically 
the friends of war. Intellectually, men are already half con- 
verted to the peace ideal ; but they will not be wholly converted 
until they ‘ find emotional equivalents in peace for the glamour 
surrounding the heroic aspects of war.’ Surely we may, as 
Professor Mather argues, find a portion of this emotional equiva- 
lent in the love of beauty, and in ‘the artist’s own passionate 
preference for a social adjustment that excluded disorder, 
violence, ugliness. Among art-loving nations in the past the 
artist enjoyed amid wars an ambassadorial immunity. . . . The 
artist is in the nature of things the friend of peace, and whoever 
enlarges the demand for art in the world and thereby increases 
the influence of the artist is measurably furthering the peace of 
the world. . . . When art declines the inducements to peace 
fall away, but when art flourishes war stands permanently 
rebuked.’ 

In these few pages it has not been possible to do more than 
offer a rough outline of the scheme which it is hoped will be 
embodied in the League of the Sacred Hills. It remains for 
the details to be filled in by those who possess the energy and 
enthusiasm necessary for carrying the project through to a prac- 
tical realisation. Little can be done in this direction until we 
know something of the nature and extent of the support which is 
likely to be forthcoming both from China and from the West; 
and the next step towards the formation of the League must 
be taken by those who are willing to give active expression to 
their sympathy with its aims and ideals. 

R. F. JOHNSTON. 

Wei-hai-Wei. 
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THE POST-IMPRESSIONIST AND OTHERS 


As everybody expresses his or her emotion with the words, so 
the artists express their emotions with the colours and shapes on 
the paper. If an artist dyes the paper or canvas with the colours 
just as the nature appears to him, without any emotion or idea, 
it would be too mechanical altogether. There would be no 
feeling and no life in his picture. It is something like a guide- 
book. If the guide-book does not belong to the literature, surely 
such pictures can not be called ‘art.’ I think the artist should 
look at the nature carefully and digest it in his head and heart, 
and paint out his emotion—which he gets from the nature. From 
this point of view some impressionists are far advanced. 

Nowadays everybody is asking each other, what does he think 
of the Futurists or Post-Impressionists? I myself was asked this 
question for many a time. My answer is here. 

First of all, we must investigate the personality of the artists. 
Are they sincere or insincere? And if sincere, are they sane or 
insane ? 

To define these questions, we need the knowledge of the 
judges who judge the difficult cases in the Courts. We cannot 
always rely upon the words of the artists only, we need our 
own Wisdom and Sympathy to satisfy our own judgement. Now 
let me classify those so-called ‘Impressionists’ into five—viz., 
‘Humbug, Degenerate, Lunatic, Eccentric and Genius.’ As our 
human era is advancing, the population is getting thicker and 
thicker every day, consequently our daily life cannot be as easy 
as that of our ancestors. Then those who have poor ethics are 
gefting as sly as foxes. They have not enough time and money 
to study hard and succeed, yet they don’t want to be starved. 
Therefore they begin to speculate by creating the sensations 
among the feeble-minded people, and earn the ‘fame’ and 
fortune. These sorts of people cannot be sincere whatever they 
do. They are what we call ‘humbugs,’ and when these humbugs 
come into the garden of artists, they consume all the fertile 
_ ground and destroy all delicate and beautiful flowers as the wild 
weeds do. If the flower gardens are ruined by the wild weeds, 
we must not blame the weeds only, because it is the fault of 
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the gardeners who have not taken off the weeds. If the garden 
of artists is ruined by those humbugs, whom shall I blame? 
Indeed it is the fault of the public who admit the humbugs as 
‘artist.’ It is most surprising thing to me that some expert art 
critics welcome those humbugs though, I know, they have the 
wisdom enough to judge whether they are humbugs or not. | 
reluctantly lament how easily some people get into the delusion, 

My father told me a story when I was a boy. Once upon a 
time, there was a country fellow who visited Tokio (it was Yedo 
then). He stood on the Yeitai Bridge (our London Bridge) and 
he was wondering about its grandeur. Some Yedo cockneys 
asked him what was he looking at. If he told the truth, they 
would laugh at him saying he was ‘countryfolk.’ So he created 
a story and said, ‘Oh, I saw some strange monster appear on 
the water-surface there and then sink into the water. I want 
to see him again.” He was in a great hurry to see his friend 
on the other side, so he went away. After about two hours, he 
came back to the same spot and, to his amazement, he saw 
hundreds of people were watching the water from the bridge. 
He asked them what was the matter. Someone said he saw 
the head of a sea serpent and another said he saw the tail of 
a sea serpent. The country fellow sighed, and said. ‘Ah, I am 
only an ignorant country boy, but how easily could I make a 
sensation among the smartest town folks!’ Today when I see 
many Londoners are moved by the humbugs, I cannot help 
recollecting that story of my father’s. However I myself shall 
not deal with my pen anything about those unworthy humbugs. 
I only condemn the delusion of the public. 

Next comes the Degenerate. This is rather pitiful and 
pathetic case. Through their weak mind, and through their 
undeveloped brain, some ambitious art students become semi- 
insincere, and through their ignorance, that they cannot find out 
their own faults, some art students become semi-fool. 

The semi-insincere student says he has expressed his emotion 
on his picture and the semi-fool thinks he has. 

Such genuine artists like Mr. Sargent or Sir Hubert Herkomer 
can catch the real likeness of any portraiture. They can express 
their emotion exactly as they want. But I often hear the com- 
plaining words that they have not caught the likeness. In this 
case, I must say their point of view is different from that of 
yours. 

Now then, if I have painted your portrait, I know I could 
not show my impression exactly as I feel. For I am not a 
portrait painter by any means. But suppose if I were insincere 
and told you a lie saying that your face looked to me exactly 
as I painted it. That would be the end of everything. 
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Even in my favourite subject of the London mists, I must 
sincerely confess you that I could very seldom succeed to carry 
out my emotion quite satisfactorily, for the lack of my skill. 

‘Does London look to you just as you paint?’ I was often 
asked. I always say, ‘not exactly.’ 

But there are many students whose works are in the same 
stage as mine and yet they say everything looks to them exactly 
as they paint. This is what I call ‘semi-insincere.’ By saying 
this I do not mean to be hard on those artists. I know it is 
very difficult task to denounce one’s self, for the surrounding 
temptations are often too great, but after all one always needs 
some courage to be sincere. 

More disastrous case is that some art students are quite con- 
tented and they cannot see their faults until somebody else points 
them out. I myself have been in this stage so often. Fortu- 
nately I have many sincere artist or art-critic friends who always 
search out my faults which I could not see myself. But there 
are many who are quite contented in their poor arts. This is 
what I.call ‘ semi-fool.’ Now I put my question to the so-called 
Impressionists, ‘Are they really not semi-insincere or semi- 
fool ? ’ 

I shall then say a few words about the Lunatics— (sometimes 
utterly-hopeless ignorance). When I was a schoolboy in Japan 
one of my class-mates was a colour-blind. We had to learn the 
physical geography. The maps showed the heights of moun- 
tains and depth of seas by the different tones of colour. He 
could not distinguish purple from the deep red and greens from 
blues. I cut my own map into pieces and put the deep red upon 
the purple and the pieces of green upon the blue. He said in 
desperation, ‘I don’t see the difference at all.’ The doctor 
announced that he was a hopeless colour-blind. 

Now suppose he became an artist! What extraordinary 
pictures he would make! He would be neither humbug nor 
degenerate. Although I fully guarantee his sincerity, he could 
not be entitled a sound artist. I often wondered if some so-called 
Impressionists are like he. 

Lately I met with some great art-critic whom I am worship- 
ping. The topic of our conversation turned to some of those so- 
called Impressionists. He told me a doctor—the specialist for 
the brain—is his great friend. This doctor has had many 
experiences with the lunatic people, and he found out that some 
lunatics suffer in some certain parts of the brain. Then every- 
thing looks to them in the straight lines or cubic shapes. 

This statement so well coincides with certain pictures by 
‘Impressionists.’ This is most pitiful and grievous case. I 
feel a great sympathy with them. I sincerely wish that the 
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medical professionals could cure them by all means, and |] 
earnestly ask the medical professionals—are they quite safe and 
do not infect to other sound brain people? In fact, once I say 
some Impressionists’ work and gazing at it for a few minutes, 
I felt as if I myself was getting lunatic, so I ran away from 
the picture. I believe this kind of lunacy is existing not only 
among artists, but in every where—especially among some s0- 
called ‘earnest Religious’ people. And about them, I have mor 
questions—Are those Religious sects the congregations of the 
same kind of lunacy by mere chance? Or has some lunatic 
influence enough to lead the sane people into lunacy? 

If a case belongs to the latter question, we, the sane people, 
ought to take all the precautions and it is most serious and urgent 
matter. We must not be unkind to them, but we ought to 
treat them in the proper way to treat the lunatics. 

Now let me deal with the ‘eccentrics.’ Some people call 
them ‘lunatic’ but this is, of course, wrong. I give you here 
my different definitions of the ‘lunatic’ and ‘ eccentric.’ 

‘Lunatic’ is one whose brain is partially or entirely 
deranged. 

‘Eccentric’ is one whose one or more parts of brain are 
extremely developed while the other parts are absolutely neg- 
lected. Would you throw away a whole nut because its shell 
is not eatable? The eccentrics often have most delicious ability, 
which we cannot throw away because they are funny in other 
ways. Indeed whatever they may be, if they have one part of 
the brain extremely developed, they are more delightful than 
those whose whole brain is dull and too ordinary. 

Once upon a time there was a poet-artist called Tei-Han-Kio 
in China. While he was young he used to draw very fine and 
finished-up pictures. But later on he began to draw most extra- 
ordinary things and the people at his time looked upon him as 
a lunatic. I witnessed some of his works and came to the con- 
clusion that he was not a lunatic. His brush-handling was most 
skilful and in his whole picture there was wonderfully poetic 
and highly aesthetic feeling. In Japan, too, there have been 
many artists in that way. I may mention one of them. His 
name was Tai-Otsu. He lived near my village in the middle of 
the last century. He was a great scholar of the ancient Chinese 
Classics, his nature was that of an innocent child and he was 
a great lamenter of this ‘sly’ and ‘wicked’ world. Therefore 
when he took his brush on the paper, lo! his work was awfully 
artless. He would draw a few round dots and say they were 
meant to be the rocks, and a large curving line which he meant 
to be a hill in distance and so on. They look like a schoolboy’s 
work at the first one glance. But if you study his work carefully 
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you can see there are undeniably skilful handling and delightfully 
poetic feelings, just like that of Tei-Han-Kio. 

Just a few years ago, I went to Grafton Gallery and witnessed 
the works by Manet and I saw somewhat the same feeling in 
them, too. I must count these artists as the eccentrics, and I 
welcome them in a way. But the eccentric is independent and 
absolutely unimitable by the others. 

If one imitates them, he is no longer an eccentric, but perhaps 
becomes Humbug or Degenerate or at least unnatural, for by 
imitating the other’s peculiarity, he loses his own personality. 
Whether one is a real eccentric or imposter, is the difficult ques- 
tion to solve without that judicial wisdom, as I said before. It 
is exactly same to ask one’s faith in the religion. They all say 
they have faith, but only those who have the real faith can be 
happy. Therefore I tell you, be sincere for your own happiness’ 
sake, and about the very vague opinions of the public you need 
not pay much attention. 

Nowadays, I often meet the young art students. They say 
they love the primitive arts. SodolIvery much, too. But no 
sooner you begin to imitate them, than I shall condemn 
you. It is most delightful to see the babies biting on the rubber 
of their milk-bottle. But you cannot do that when you are 
grown up. Remember you are well grown mentally as well as 
materially in this civilised century. And I am sure you cannot 
be as happy as the real baby by biting the rubber of the milk- 
bottle. I should be much more delighted to see you drinking 
the scotch and soda in the Pub. 

Between the Eccentric and real genius, there is practically 
no definite boundary line, just like the dermis and epidermis of 
the human skin. The dermis is dermis and the epidermis is 
epidermis, but some day dermis becomes epidermis; and the 
eccentrics can become genius if they try to develop the other 
pert of the brain a little more. Lately I have met a very hopeful 
young Russian artist. He has wonderful capacity to do anything 
he likes. But he is very enthusiastic. He said very excitedly, 
‘Oh, I don’t care a scrap for the drawing, only I want to get 
that feeling of Life in my picture!’ My answer to him is this— 
‘Of course you have a very good aim.’ Life in the picture is 
most important. It is all very well to say ‘feeling, feeling,’ as 
long as you are an amateur, but if you want to be a professional 
artist, you should have to care of the technical parts as well. 

I have a very intimate English friend who has a cottage in 
country. His wife always welcomes me for the dinner with 
her own cooking dishes. Sometimes the things are ill-cooked. 
But I enjoy her dinners more than Carlton’s or Ritz’, because 
she gives ‘life’ in her dinner, which is called ‘ hearty-welcome.’ 
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But if I go to some elaborated restaurant and pay good price 
for the dishes, I expect everything well cooked. If not I should 
complain about them. So with the arts. If an amateur painted 
a picture for love, I would be thoroughly delighted with its ‘life’ 
and ‘feeling’ alone. But when one announces himself an artist 
and demands a high price, I naturally expect his picture to be 
completed in all the technical points—such as anatomy, perspec- 
tive, brush handling and so on. My young artist friend is now 
standing on the line between the eccentric and genius. He js 
still quite young. He has time enough to go through all the 
technical studies in his life. Will he become a genius some 
day? I sincerely hope so. But in case he is quite overcome 
with that ‘life’ only and neglects the other parts, he shall die 
as an eccentric. 

The Nature is more complicated and more intricate than it 
seems to you. If you take a brush to try ‘to paint, you will 
see. For instance look at those foliages of trees. The beginners 
have no clear brain to observe all details and generally they 
have no patience. Therefore they put all sorts of colours quite 
randomly in their desperation and so vainly and foolishly they 
hope it would look like trees. I myself had this experience. 
When I went to the ‘ Cast’ class first time in my life I had to 
draw the head of Augustus. I drew the face first. Then I came 
to its hairs. It had so many curls. I wanted so impatiently to 
finish it up all in a few minutes. I tried to suggest them in 
tone. It never looked like the original cast in my vague sugges- 
tion. I came back to my conscience. I found out that I should 
measure every curl most carefully and draw each of them 
accurately, I tell you there are many lazy and impatient students 
who are struggling to paint most complicated subject merely by 
their vague suggestions. I call them ‘rotten.’ But on the 
other hand there are wonderful artists who can observe every 
detail and can draw any subject, and they so skilfully simplify 
the complicated subject into a few strokes of the brush. This is 
what I call ‘ genius.’ The former is just like a man who fires 
his gun without aiming at any goal in the dark night. If he 
shot some game, it is simply by accident. He does not deserve 
any praise whatever. The latter is just like a man who aims 
at a certain goal with all his full knowledge in every respect. If 
he shoots a goal it is because he is a good marksman, and 
even if he misses the goal we have to pay much respectfulness 
towards him. 

Here is a key for the non-artist-spectators to judge whether 
the picture is rotten or genius. Go away some distance from 
the picture or close your eyes narrowly and look at it. However 
rough or confused the brush marks may look, if it is genius the 
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whole subject will jump out and give you the feeling of life so 
vividly. But if you don’t see anything at all by trying to look 
at it in every way, I must say it is rotten. There are many so- 
called ‘ Impressionists ’ who put their brushes quite meaninglessly 
and they themselves don’t know what they are painting, and then 
they want the spectators to make something out of it. This is 
what I call the greatest crime in the world, but here comes a very 
important question. That is to say, the spectators urgently need 
the training of their own eyes. If their eyes are not trained, they 
often mistake the works of genius as ‘rotten’ merely by their 
ignorance. 

The other day I met with someone who said to me, ‘ Whether 
the present post-impressionists or Futurists are complicated or 
not, I don’t know. But surely they will establish quite a new 
school, for it is one of the arts to express the mental impressions 
in that way.’ I answered him—‘ It is quite so.’ For instance, 
to represent the personality of an individual, it is not quite 
necessary to paint his face. You may well show his or her feel- 
ing by drawing a few lines or putting some colours on the paper, 
as the musicians can express the human nature by some tunes, 
and if you succeed in it, it is more satisfactory than to paint the 
likeness of his or her face quite photographically, which often 
loses the true life. In China and Japan we have had that kind 
of art for a long time. First of all look at the ancient Chinese 
Odes. They had three styles, ‘Fu’ (narrative), ‘He’ (com- 
parative) and ‘ Kio,’—we have no English word for the latter. 
It is the mental impression as it casually happened to be at the 
moment. Now I shall give you some examples. 

The plums are falling on the ground, 
I see seven still on the tree. 
He who loves me may come to me this very moment. 
The plums are falling on the ground, 
I see only three on the tree. 
He who loves me should be here by this time. 
This was the poetry by a girl who was waiting for her fiancé. 
She was evidently quite absent-minded, as lovers always are. 
Suddenly she came into her sense, and at the very moment, she 
noticed the plums falling on the ground. She began to count 
how many plums were still on the tree. They were falling more 
and more every minute. In her heart, she thought nothing, but 
was impatiently waiting her lover. 
Here is another example. 
Two swallows are flying, 
They are waving their wings. 
Now this child must go back; 
I am sending her off to the field. 


I can see her no more. 
My tears are falling like the rain. 
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Two swallows are flying, 
They are chasing each other. 

Now this child must go back ; 

I am sending her off to the distance. 
I can see her no more. 

I stand for a time and grieve. 


« Two swallows are flying, 
Up and down they make euphony with their voices, 
Now this child must go back. 
I am sending her far off to the South. 
I can see her no more. 
That makes my heart broken. 


This poetry is made by a woman whose friend was divorced by 
her husband. The poet was seeing her friend off to her home, 
In the first verse the poet sees the couple of swallows in the 
sky. It is merely her momentary impression, just happening 
to her observation. But from the second verse she begins to 
compare those swallows with her unlucky friend. She means 
this—‘ Look at those happy swallows who are wooing each other 
while my friend is to be sent home.’ In the third verse she 
observes the euphony of the two swallows, and it makes her 
heart broken to think that her friend is not so lucky as the 
swallows. These are only the easiest examples. Some of the 
odes may not be understood by the westerners, unless they have 
the real Oriental mind. However, thus the Ancient Chinese 
poets succeeded and won our hearts by the most plucky and 
abrupt, yet most vivid momentary impressions. In Japan too 
we have this sort of Impressionism among the poets. A 


Shogun asked Baseo, one of the greatest poets, if he could express’ 


his emotion about the famous eight views on the Lake Biwa 
with his seventeen syllable poetry. The name of the eight views 
alone would become far more than seventeen syllables. But to 
the great surprise of the Shogun, Baseo replied to him at once— 
Shichi Kei wa Kiri ni kakurete 
Mio no Kane. 


The seven views being hidden in the evening mist, 
I hear the sound of the bell of Mio temple. 


Once upon a time a mother lost her idolised boy and she 
expressed her grief in a seventeen syllable poetry, thus— 


O, my butterfly-chaser, 
How far are you gone to-day, I wonder! 


As I shall be saying at greater length, later on, if one finds 
out the centre of gravity of his emotion he can lift up his 
deep emotion with a few words. And why could the real genuine 
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Impressionist not do the same with his brush? I remember when 
I was a boy, my father had a picture. It was entitled The Field 
of Saga. 

Saga has some very pathetic legend. The Emperor Taka- 
kara was deeply in love with a beautiful woman called Kogo. 
But the Prime Minister Kiyomori wanted to make his own 
daughter as the Empress, so that he could become the grand- 
father of the future Emperor. He treated poor Kogo very badly, 
and one moonlight night in autumn she ran away to the field 
of Saga, where she passed very sad and pathetic life. 

Now that picture called Saga had no figure of Kogo, nor even 
her cottage nor her grave. Only a few autumn meadow flowers 
were painted with a few strokes of the brush. Such common 
flowers we can see everywhere, and not only in Saga. I doubt 
even whether the artist has seen those flowers in Saga. Most 
probably it was only his imagination. But, strange to say, when- 
ever I saw that picture it made me recollect the whole history of 
Kogo, and I often wept over the picture. And why? Well, I 
believe the artist must have recollected that history, and was 
deeply struck by his emotion in such a way as this : 

‘Alas! The autumn has gone and the autumn has come back 
again and again in these many years, even her bones are trans- 
formed into the earth. Now we see nothing but the same 
meadow flowers growing there every autumn. Perchance these 
flowers were there when poor Kogo visited here. She must have 
seen them through her tears. Those simple flowers must have 
looked very sad to her (the simpleness of the nature is just like 
the mirror which reflects every feeling of the spectators). Oh, 
these flowers must have looked to her like this and like that.’ 

Thus the artist- gave each stroke of his brush with his emotion 
as if he were Kogo. Therefore a few strokes of his brush gave 
the most wonderful inspiration into my childish mind. But 
here comes my theory. That is to say, ‘wisdom’ and ‘sym- 
pathy ’ are needed to see such Impressionist pictures. How much 
was the artist moved by his emotion, if I myself had not the 
knowledge of history and my sympathy, that picture would be 
absolutely zero to me. 

Suppose you, who don’t know our history, saw that picture, 
what could you make out of it? There are so many of this 
kind of art in Japan, and only when the artists and spectators 
both have knowledge and sympathy to each other can they 
appreciate it. Therefore, I say some Impression pictures need 
the training of the eye and heart of the spectator. Without this 
training, the spectator should not denounce the Impression ~ 
picture so rashly and impatiently. But the spectator often 
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has higher ideas than the artist. In this case, the artist cannot 
expect to move the spectator’s heart with his poor picture, 
Here is a diagram : 


D B 





Suppose the artist’s idea is growing from A to B and the specta- 
tor’s idea from C to D. If one of them is too high or too low, 
they shall never meet and agree to each other. The geometrical 
problem tells you that when the two lines are inclined, there is 
only one point, E, where they meet, and which is called ‘ inter- 
section points.” When the artist and spectator come to’ this 
point they understand each other thoroughly. It is just like 
the love affair. Too beautiful, too clever and too thoughtful girl 
won’t match you. She is to you as bad as one who is too inferior 
for you. How important is the intersection point for our life! 

Now I want to tell you something. In Japan and China we 
have a special school called ‘ Bunjin Nan ga,’ or the southern 
school of poetic art. Perhaps this school is the most Impres- 
sionist. When I was a boy I learnt this school. My teacher 
said to me, ‘If you want to paint out the reality you had better 
learn the Western art, or photography.’ (He said this very 
scornfully.) ‘Our aim in the art is that of aesthetic and poetic 
feeling which conveys our emotion to you most truthfully.’ They 
go purposely far away from the reality in order to get their 
feeling. The artists of this school especially are enjoying some- 
thing which very few Westerners can understand. That is their 
brush-handling. It must be remembered that in Japan and 
China we draw our letters with the brush, and there is the 
infinite taste and pleasure in that art. Mostly all the Oriental 
pictures have the essence in that brush-handling art. 

This is the main reason why most Westerners pay s0 little 
attention to the pictures of Sessiu, one of the greatest artists 
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inJapan. The average Westerners don’t see his most wonderful, 
delightful and powerful brush-handling, which are pearls to us 
the Japanese, as well as to the Chinese. That famous picture 
An Azalea Tree by a Brook (which was exhibited at Shepherd’s 
Bush 1910), by Korin, is a good specimen of the brush-handling 
as well as the momentary impression. Now quite aside of the 
wonderful display of the brushes, these Oriental pictures are 
really genuine impressions, and I call them ‘Emotional Impres- 
sionists,’ or ‘ Subjective Impressionists,’ and I think Corot and 
Turner belong to this art too. 

In the West you have another kind of Impressionist which 
has never existed in the East. The Oriental artists even have 
never dreamed of it. It is that of scientific one—such as to 
analyse the grey tone into dots of many pure colours, or getting 
all scientific knowledge upon the reflection of the light, the 
phenomenon of the perspective and so on. It is entirely objec- 
tive. I am equally interested in this art, and I call it ‘ Scientific 
Impressionism ’ or ‘ Objective Impressionism.’ 

Whether ‘emotional’ or ‘scientific’ it is all the same. As 
long as the art is neither insincere nor lunatic, I heartily wel- 
come it as ‘genius.’ Even if the artist has not quite succeeded 
yet, I admire his righteous aim, and I sincerely wish his progress. 

Though the primitive arts are delightful, you, the grown-up 
artists, ought not to imitate that childish ignorance. Though 
those religious subjects, such as Buddhas, Madonnas, in the 
medieval age are amiable, you cannot imitate them without 
that faith which your forefathers had. It is unwise to look back- 
ward to the olden ages, and make any imitation of them. To-day 
the duty of artists is to be sincere to their own nature and paint 
out their real emotion with their full sympathy and wisdom. 
That is only the resource to produce the genuine masterpieces of 
our present era. 

I always say ‘that was one era and this is another era.’ 
Though they may be most delicious, the breakfast dishes cannot 
be served on the dinner-table. 


YosH10 MARKINO, 
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OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS 



































I 
‘History,’ we are told, ‘has often been the record of states- 
men’s illusions,’ and to one into whose mind thirty years’ Q 
memories of East London have been burnt, it seems as if this } 
generation concerning itself about foreign aggression and the 8 
grouping of European Powers were walking in the vain shadow 3 
of such an illusion. It is spending millions annually on arma- t 
ments against a possible enemy, and grudges a comparatively f 
small sum against the evils which are even now eating into the t 
strength of the nation. h 
Strikes and rumours of strikes are shaking the foundations of I 
the wealth by which our Dreadnoughts are built and our great i 
Empire secured—political apathy and indifference to the common- I 
wealth mock fervid appeals for patriotic self-sacrifice—railing 
accusations are hurled by the rich that workmen loaf and drink, i 
and by the tyranny of trades unions ruin trade ; and the equally I 
railing accusations are urged by workmen that the rich in their : 
luxury are content to plunder the poor and live in callous in- I 
difference to the wrongs they see; and to crown all the other 8 
evidences of discontent, violent speeches and lawless conduct d 
are weakening the old calm confidence in the stability of the 
social structure which has been built up by the elaborate care of ti 
many generations. 7 
An enemy has got a footing in the heart of the Empire, and is 
is causing this disturbance. He has evaded our fleet and our 8 
forts, and he has the power to destroy our power. The nation, 0 
like a dreamer awakening, is shaking itself as it becomes 0 


conscious of another danger than that of foreign fleets and a 
armies. It is beginning to be anxious about its social condition c 
and is asking somewhat fitfully, What is to be done? What is tl 
the cause of the present discontent? What are the remedies? a 

Many causes are suggested. It may be that education, having 0 
developed the people’s capacities for enjoyment, has increased the 0 
area of discontent, and those who used to sit placidly in the 8 
shadow now demand a ray of the abundant sunshine. It may al 
be that the frantic pace at which the modern world moves has 
stimulated the demand for excitement and made men impatient 
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for change ; it may be that the popular philosophy of the street 
and the Press, eclipsing older philosophies of the Church and the 
chair, impels men and nations to put their own interests before 
other interests—to retaliate blow for blow, and to become proud 
of pride. When nations, classes, or individuals seek first to 
protect themselves, then the other things, greed, panic, sus- 
picion, and strife, are soon added. 

All these causes may operate, but they would not, I think, 
be dangerous, if it were not for the fact of poverty. Ideas, 
philosophies, and feelings have only stirred mankind when they 
have been able to appeal to facts, and agitators would now 
agitate in vain if conditions did not agitate more eloquently. 
Mean streets and ailing bodies jar upon the more widely spread 
sense of joy, and the long hours of labour and the small wages 
stir an anger which becomes ready to upset society in order that 
the greater numbers might profit in the scramble. Poverty, as 
far as I can see, is the root cause of the prevailing discontent, - 
the door by which the enemy enters and the fortress from which 
he sends out suspicion and strife to compass the nation’s ruin. 
Poverty! And our national income is 1,844,000,000/., and the 
nation’s accumulated wealth is the almost inconceivable sum of 
13,762,000 ,000/. 

The voice of the times—would that it had a Gladstone for its 
interpreter—is one that calls everyone, be he patriot or business 
man, or even a pleasure-lover, to set himself to help in the 
eviction of poverty. If there be any fighting spirit—any chivalry 
left, here is the object for its attack ; if there be any enlightened 
selfishness, here is the field for its exercise. Poverty if it be not 
destroyed will destroy the England of our hopes and our dreams. 

The curious thing is that the public mind which speaks 
through the Press hardly realises what is meant by poverty. 
There is much talk on the subject—numberless volumes are 
issued, and charities are multiplied, but what is in the minds of 
speakers, writers, and givers is obviously destitution. They think 
of the ragged, broken creatures kept waiting outside the doors 
of the shelter, and they have mental pictures of squalid rooms 
and starving children. Many and many a time visitors have 
come to Whitechapel expecting to see whole streets occupied by 
the ragged and the wretched, and they have been almost dis- 
appointed to find such misery the exception. There are, indeed, 
many thousands of people destitute, but they form only a fraction 
of the poor, and could, as the Poor-law Commissioners have 
shown, be lifted out of the condition by action at once drastic 
and humane. Why that action has not even been attempted 
is one of the many questions which the Local Government Board 
has to answer. But my present point is that, if all the destitute 
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were removed, the poverty which is at the back of our present 
discontent would remain. > 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, whose opinion has been supported 
by subsequent social explorers and by scientific research, con- 
cludes that 3s. a week for an adult and 2s. 3d. for a child is 
necessary to keep the body in physical repair, the food being 
chosen simply to get the most nutrition for the least money, 
without any regard to appetite or pleasure. The rent for a 
family, even if one room be considered sufficient, can hardly be 
less than 4s. a week in a town, and if household sundries are to 
include fuel, light, and clothing for a family of five persons, 
4s. 1ld. is a moderate sum. It thus seems as if the smallest 
income on which it would be possible for an average family to 
exist is 21s. 8d. a week. . 

Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. Rowntree, and other subsequent 
investigators have shown that 30 per cent. of the town population 
have an income below or hardly above that sum, and as the 
wages of agricultural labourers average in England 18s. 3d. a 
week, in Scotland 19s. 3d., and in Ireland 10s. 11d., it is fair 
to conclude that the estimate of the towns may be applied to 
the whole kingdom, and that at least 12,000,000 of the 45,000,000 
people are living on incomes below the poverty line. 

Mr. Chiozza Money, in his Riches and Poverty, approaching 
the subject from another side, justifies the conclusion. He shows 
that a population amounting to 39,000,000 persons is dependent on 
incomes of less than 1601. a year—say 60s. a week, and absorbs 
935 ,000,0001. of the national income; that 4,100,000 persons 
depend on incomes between 1601. and 2001. per annum, and 
absorb 275,000,0001. of the national income; and that the com- 
paratively small number of 1,400,000 dependent on incomes over 
7001. a year absorb the mighty sum of 634,000,000/. In other 
words, more than one-third of the entire income of the United 
Kingdom is enjoyed by one-thirtieth of its people. 

In the light of these facts it is not incredible that 30 per cent. 
of the population live in the grip of actual poverty. ‘ The United 
Kingdom contains,’ it may be said in truth and shame, ‘a great 
multitude of poor people veneered with a thin layer of the com- 
fortable and rich.’ * 

The broad fact which stands out of these figures is that, when 
21s. 8d. is taken as the sum necessary so that an average family 
may keep body and soul together, 12,000,000 people must give up 
in despair, and many other millions, depending on wages of 30s. 
or even 40s. a week, live anxious days. And this despair or 


2 These and other figures are put together very lucidly by Mr. Will Reason 
in @ little shilling book, Poverty, published by Headley Bros., which I commend 
to all as a good introduction to the subject. 
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anxiety is not on account of life, in all its multitudinous aspects, 
but as to simple physical efficiency. 

Let us [says Mr. Rowntree] clearly understand what physical efficiency 
means. A family living upon the scale allowed for in this estimate must 
never spend a penny on railway fare or omnibus. They must never go 
into the country unless they walk. They must never purchase a halfpenny 
newspaper or buy a ticket for a popular. concert. They must write 
no letters to absent children, for they cannot afford to pay the postage. 
They must never contribute anything to their church or chapel or give 
any help to a neighbour which costs them money. They cannot save nor 
can they join sick clubs or trade unions, because they cannot pay the 
necessary subscriptions. The children must have no pocket money for dolls, 
marbles, and sweets. The father must smoke no tobacco and must drink no 
beer. The mother must never buy any pretty clothes for herself or for 
her children. Should a child fall ill, it must be attended by the parish 
doctor ; should it die, it must be buried by the parish. Finally, the wage- 
earner must never be absent from his work for a single day. 


A few parents of heroic mould may have succeeded in bringing 
up children to healthy and useful manhood and womanhood on 
small wages. Tales of such are repeated in select circles, but 
these families generally belong to a generation less open to 
temptation than the present. There are now few, very few, 
parents who, with an uncertain wage of 30s. a week, never spend 
a penny for the sake of pleasure, taste, or friendship. The result 
is that their own or their children’s physical health and well-being 
are sacrificed. The boys are rejected when they offer themselves 
as soldiers, the infant mortality is high, and the girls unprotected 
become the victims of vice. The saddest of all experiences of 
life among the poor is the gradual declension of respectable 
families into the ranks of the destitute, when loss of work finds 
them without resources in body or skill. 

It is the poverty of the great multitude of the working people 
and not the destitution of the very poor which is the force of the 
present discontent. This is not realised even by Mrs. George 
Kerr, whose book, The Path of Social Progress, seems to me one 
of the best of those lately published on the subject. She speaks 
of Dr. Chalmers as having advocated a policy ‘which still holds 
the field,’ and is the ‘only scheme which actually did diminish 
poverty.’ But this policy aimed at diminishing a poverty which 
was practically destitution, and its method was to strengthen 
the people in habits which would enable them to live independent 
lives on wages of 20s. a week. Mrs. Kerr herself talks of the 
importance of a wife averaging her husband’s wages, so that if 

her husband as a painter earns 36s. a week for four months the 
family expenditure ought to be limited within 18s. a week, and 
she evidently condemns as waste the purchase of a perambulator 
or bicycle. The methods she advocates by which character may 
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- be raised and strengthened are admirable, and the lead given by 
Dr. Chalmers cannot be too closely followed, but they have 
reference to destitution and not to the poverty from which working 
people suffer whose wages reach a more or less uncertain 30s, 
or 40s. a week. 

Destitution, in the crusade against which philanthropists and 
Poor-law reformers are so well engaged, does not indeed affect 
the present discontent, except in so far as the presence of the 
destitute is a warning to the workman of his possible fate. A 
mechanic is, perhaps, earning 30s. a week, or even more; he, 
by great frugality on his own part, or by almost miraculous 
management on his wife’s part, just succeeds in keeping his 
family in health ; he sees the destitute in their wretchedness, he 
hears of many who are herded in the prison-like workhouses, and 
he feels that if he loses his work, if illness overtakes him or his 
wife, their fate must be his fate. The destitute may be a burden 
to the nation, but they are also a danger, in so far as they by their 
examples rouse a dangerous mood in thousands of workpeople 
whose wages hardly lift them out of the reach of poverty, and 
give them no opportunity by saving to make the future secure. 

The cure of destitution, necessary though it be on humane 
and economic grounds, is not the remedy for the present dis- 
content. If all people incapable of earning a living were cared 
for under the best conditions, if by careful selection according 
to the straitest sect of the eugenists all the people engaged 
in work were fit for their work, if by better education and more 
scientific physical training every child were fully developed, or 
if by moral and religious impulse all citizens were to become 
frugal and self-restrained, there would still be the poverty which 
is the source of danger so long as the share of the national income 
which comes to the workers is so small. The greatest need of 
the greatest number is a larger income. 

It is, I think, fair to say that on their present income the 
majority of our people can neither enjoy themselves rationally 
or give an intelligent vote as joint governors of the nation. They 
have not the freedom which takes pride in self-government. 

There are, it must be evident, few signs of rational enjoyment 
in the vastly increased pleasure-seeking of to-day. The people 
crowd into the country, but only a few people find anything in 
nature which is theirs. They pass by the memorials of great men 
and great events, and seldom feel a thrill of national pride. 
They wander aimlessly, helplessly through museums and picture- 
galleries, the things they see calling out little response in their 
minds. They have a limited and often perverted taste for music, 
and have so little conversation that on holidays they are silent 
or shout senseless songs. They get a short-lived excitement out 
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of sport, so that for a whole countryside the event of a year is a 
football match and the chief interest of a Press recording the 
affairs of the Empire is the betting news. The recreations of 
the people and their Bank Holiday pleasures, at a time when the 
universal mind is stirring with a consciousness of new capacity, 
and the world is calling more loudly than ever that its good things 
should be enjoyed, give cause for some anxiety. Where there is no 
rational enjoyment there is likely to be discontent and mischief. 

The people cannot enjoy themselves so as to satisfy their 
nature because of poverty. They began to work before they had 
time to enjoy learning and before they had become conscious 
of their capacities and tastes. They have been crushed from 
their youth upwards by the necessity of earning a livelihood, and 
have never had the leisure to look at the beautiful world in which 
they have been placed. They have from their childhood been 
caught in the industrial machine, and have been swept away 
from the things which as men and women they were meant to 
enjoy. They have been too poor to find their pleasure in hope 
or in memory, enough for them if they have been able to snatch 
at the present and passing excitement. 

Poverty is the enemy of rational enjoyment, and it also pre- 
vents the freedom which has pride in self-government. The 
people cannot be said to be keen to take a part in the government 
of their country, they are almost ready to accept a despot if 
they could secure for themselves more health and comfort. There 
is evident failure to grasp great principles in politics and a 
readiness to accept in their stead a popular cry. Parties are 
judged by their promises, and national interests are often put 
below private interests; motives which are untrue to human 
nature are charged against opponents, and the ‘mob spirit’ 
has an easy victory over individual judgment. The votes of the 
people may be at any moment fatal to the commonwealth. 

Poverty is to a large extent the cause of this weakness in 
self-government and of the consequent danger to the nation. 
People whose minds have been crushed under the daily anxiety 
about the daily bread have little thought for any object but 
‘how to live,’ and thus they are apt to lose the power of vision. 
They see money as the only good, and they are disposed to 
measure beauty, tradition, and work in its terms. The pictures 
of ‘the happy homes of England’ and the tales of her greatness 
have for them little meaning. ‘What are our homes that we 
should fight for them?’ ‘What has England done for us?’ The 
welfare of the nation is nothing alongside that of their own class ; 
their chief want is security from starvation. 

Some conception of the nation as a whole is necessary to 
kindle interest in self-government, and modern poverty is 
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gradually blotting out the old conception which grew up when 
people loved the countryside, where the fields laughed and sang 
with corn and the cottages nestled in gardens, and when they 
had leisure to enjoy the tales of their fathers’ great deeds. Some 
knowledge is also necessary if those who give votes have to 
decide on policies which affect international relations, and hold 
firmly to principles in dark as well as in bright times. But how 
can the men and women have such knowledge who have been 
driven by the poverty of their homes to go to work as children, 
and have had no leisure in which to read history or to dream 
dreams? Of course they vacillate and of course they fall victims 
to shallow philosophy. 

The people, in a word, because of poverty, are not free. They 
are ‘cogs in a great machine which uses human lives as the raw 
stuff out of which to fashion material wealth.’ They are by 
fear of starvation compelled to be instruments of production 
just as much as if they were under a law of slavery. They do not 
live for an end in themselves, but for an end for which others 
desire to use them. 

The poverty of the multitude of workpeople, which limits their 
capacities for enjoyment and for self-government, and is divided 
only by a very thin partition from the destitution of squalor and 
starvation, is, I believe, the chief source of our present discon- 
tent, and of the bitterness which makes that discontent danger- 
ous. The ‘cares of this life’ equally with ‘the deceitfulness of 
riches’ are apt to choke that communion with an ideal which is 
the source of healthy progress. 

Schemes of relief and charity do not aim to reach this poverty. 
What, then, is to be done? ‘Give more education, and better 
education,’ is the reply of the best reformers. ‘Let there be 
smaller classes in the elementary school, so that each child’s 
personality may be developed by the teacher’s personality.’ ‘ Let 
more attention be given to physical training.’ ‘ Let compulsory 
continuous education prevent the appalling wastage which leaves 
young people to find their interests in the excitement of the 
street.’ Yes, a system of more and of better education would 
send out men and women stronger to labour and more fit both 

for the enjoyment and business of life. But poverty still stands 
in the way of such a system of education. The family budget 
of the mass of the people cannot keep the boy or girl away from 
work up to the age of fifteen or sixteen, nor can it allow the 
space and leisure necessary for study, for reading, and for intel- 
lectual recreation. 

What, then, is to be done? The answer demands the best 
thought of our best statesmen. There are, doubtless, many 
things possible, and no one thing will be sufficient. But by some 
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means or other the great national income must be so shared that 
the thirty-nine millions of poor may have a larger proportion. 

We have lately been warned against careless talk about rights. 
It may, therefore, be inaccurate to say that 39,000,000 out of 
45,000,000 citizens have a right to more than half of the eighteen 
hundred million pounds of income. But it is as inaccurate to say 
that 6,000,000 citizens have a right to the half of the eighteen 
hundred million pounds which they now receive. What are 
called ‘rights’ have been settled by law on principles which 
seemed to the lawmakers of the time the best for the common- 
wealth. It is law made by our ancestors by which it is possible 
to transfer the property of the dead to the living, providing 
thereby a foundation on which stands the mighty accumulation of 
18,762,000,000/. It is, indeed, by such laws that the capitalist who 
has saved a small sum is able to go on increasing that sum to 
nillions. There is no natural right by which the poor may be 
said to have a claim on wealth or the rich to possess wealth. 

Law which has determined the lines which the present dis- 
tribution of the national income follows might determine others 
which would make the poor richer and the rich poorer. Law 
has lately, by a system of insurance and pensions, given some 
security for illness, old age, and unemployment; it has in some 
trades fixed a minimum wage. 

This principle might bé extended. The consequent better 
organisation of labour and its improved capacity would secure 
larger wages for efficient workers and probably reduce the cost 
of production for the benefit of consumers, but doubtless the 
number of the unemployed would be increased. Their in- 
efficiency would not earn the minimum wage. For these, train- 
ing or a refuge would have to be provided in farm colonies, 
industrial schools, or detention colonies, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Poor-law Commissioners. 

The law might, by taxing the holders of the accumulated 
wealth of the nation, subsidise education, so that no child by 
want of food and clothing should be driven from school before 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. It might, by securing for the poor 
as well as for the rich an abundant provision of air-space and 
water for the healthy and adequate care and attention for the 
sick, reduce the death-rate among the 39,000,000 poor people 
to the level of that which now obtains among the 6,000,000 richer 
people. ‘Health before all things’ has long been on the banner 
of politicians, and though ruuch has been done much more 
remains to be done. There js no reason why the death-rate of a 
poor district should be higher’ than that of a rich district. 

Law, to offer one other example, might do more ‘ to national- 
ise luxuries.’ In an article on ‘ Practicable Socialism,’ which, 
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as the first-fruits of an experience gained by my wife and myself 
in ten years of Whitechapel life, the Editor of this Review 
accepted in April 1883, I suggested that legislation might provide 
for the people not what they want but what they need. Much 
has been done in this direction during the last thirty years; 
but still there is not the free and sufficient provision of the 
best music in summer and winter, ‘of the best art, of the best 
books—there is not even the adequate supply of baths and flower- 
gardens, which would bring within the reach of the many the 
enjoyments which are the surest recreations of life. 

It is thus possible to give examples of laws which would bring 
to the poor the use of a larger share of the national income. It 
is not easy to frame laws which, while they remove the burden 
and the danger of poverty, may by encouraging energy and self- 
respect develop industrial resourcefulness. But it ought not to 
be beyond statesmen’s power to devise such measures. 

The point, however, which I desire to make clear is that if 
the poor are to become richer the rich must become poorer. 
Increase of production followed by an increased national income 
has under the present laws—as has been shown in the booming 
trade of recent years—meant that the rich have become richer. 
The present income is sufficient to assure the greater health and 
well-being of the whole population, but the rich must submit to 
receive a smaller proportion. 

This proposition rouses much wrath. Its advocates are 
charged with preaching spoliation and robbery, with setting class 
against class, and with destroying the basis on which national 
prosperity is settled. The taxation which compels the rich to 
reduce their expenditure on holidays and luxuries may seem hard, 
and the fear lest the tax which this year takes 5 per cent. of their 
income will be further increased may induce panic among certain 
classes ; but it is harder for the poor to go on suffering for want 
of the means of life, and there is more reason for panic in the 
thought that the mass of the people remain indifferent to the 
national greatness. The tax, it must be remembered, which 
reduces the expenditure of the rich on things which perish in 
their using—on out-of-season foods, on aimless locomotion, and 
the excitements of ostentation—and at the same time makes it 
possible for the poor to spend more on food and clothing, increases 
the work of working people. The millions of money, for example, 
taken from the rich to supply pensions for the poor have enabled 
the old people to spend money on food and clothing, which has 
been better for the nation’s trade than money spent on luxuries. 
It is a striking fact that if the people used what is held to be 
a bare sufficiency of woollen and cotton goods, the demand for 

these goods would be increased threefold to sixfold. The trans- 
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ference, therefore, of more of the national income from the few 
rich to the many poor need not alarm patriots. 

The tax-collectors’ interference with the use of the accumu- 
lated wealth now controlled by a comparatively small number of 
the people is much less dangerous to the national prosperity 
than the discontent which arises from poverty. A proposition 
which offers security for the nation at the cost of some sacrifice 
by a class should, it might be expected, be met to-day by the 
more powerful members of society as willingly as in old days 
the nobles met the call to battle. But the powerful members of 
modern society hate the doctrine of taxation, and the hatred 
becomes a sort of instinct which draws them towards any alter- 
native policy which may put off the evil day. If they give, their 
gifts are generous, frequently very generous, but often uncon- 
sciously they have regarded them as a sort of ransom which they 
threaten they will not pay if taxes are imposed, doing thereby 
injustice to their generosity. The rich do not realise the mean- 
ing of poverty, its wounds to human nature, or its dangers to 
the nation. 

Poverty, I would submit, is at the root of our present dis- 
content, not the poverty which the Poor-law and charity are to 
relieve, but the poverty of the great mass of the workers. Out ' 
of this poverty rises the enemy which threatens our peace and 
our greatness, and this poverty is due not to want of trade or 
work or wealth, but to the want of thought as to the distribution 
of our enormous national income. When the meaning of poverty 
is realised, the courage and the sacrifice which in the past have 
so often dared loss to avert danger will hardly fail because the 
loss to be faced is represented by the demand-note of the tax- 
collector. Gifts cannot avert the danger, repression will increase 
the danger, and the preachers who believe in the coming of the 
Kingdom must for the old text, ‘God loveth a cheerful giver,’ 
substitute as its equivalent, ‘God loveth a cheerful taxpayer.’ 


Samvuet A. BARNETT. 
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THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN [TRELAND 


In certain quarters at present there is manifested a desire to 
ignore the religious question when dealing with Irish affairs, 
The Unionist party has strong ties of mutual interest with the 
Roman Catholic section of the English population. As a con. 
sequence many of the Unionist organisers hesitate to encourage 
a strong presentation of the case concerning religion lest the 
‘sympathy of this branch of their supporters should be alienated, 
The Nonconformist Liberal politicians are content to reserve their 
Protestant catch-cries for English consumption, and, in any case, 
are determined more by hostility to the Church of England than 
by any direct opposition to the Church of Rome. 

The people of Great Britain, where they are not wholly in- 
different to Irish questions, are, for the most part, content to 
attribute the cry of religious intolerance so frequently heard to 
ineradicable bigotry aggravated in the political arena by the 
natural tendency towards extravaganee which is characteristic 
of Irish orators. 

Yet it must be admitted that the solid mass of Irish Pro- 
testants of all denominations and of every class in life regard the 
religious question in its extensive ramifications as the one issue 
of paramount importance. 

The very fact that charges of intolerance and bigotry are freely 
levelled by each party in Ireland against the other is a proof in 
itself of religious feeling. Mr. Devlin, himself the President of 
a notorious anti-Protestant organisation, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, claiming direct descent from the Ribbonmen of 
1798,’ waxes virtuously indignant over Orange intolerance in 
Belfast. A Dublin priest picturesquely attributed the loss of 
the Titanic to the fact that every rivet was driven home to the 
tune of ‘ To hell with the Pope.’ 

The Catholic Times publishes a long article? which aims at 
showing that Protestants are the real persecutors. On the other 
hand, Protestants point to the formulation of the ‘Catholic 

* *The Ancient Order of Hibernians—a short Sketch,’ running through the 
1907 edition of the Hibernian Journal, directly makes this claim. 


* In a June 1912 issue, article entitled ‘Who are the Real Persecutors in 
Ireland ?’ 
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Association ’ ; to their exclusion from County Council administra- 
tion; to the prominence of the priest in politics; the banning of 
the Queen’s and Royal Universities; the continual attack on 
Protestants in the Leader newspaper, whose editor regarded as 
a virtue the invention of the term ‘sour-face’ by which to 
describe them; and various individual instances of harsh treat- 
ment, as evidence that Roman Catholic domination is a serious 
menace at present, and under any scheme of Home Rule is likely 
to become a pressing danger. 

In view of such charges and counter-charges it is idle to 
deny that there is a religious question, and it is rash to prophesy 
that in ten years it will cease to exist. 

Incidentally, it may be worth while to remark that it is 
scarcely a satisfactory method of dealing with a grave social 
evil to put the blame for it solely on one section of the contend- 
ing parties. If, indeed, it could be shown that either the Pro- 
testants or the Roman Catholics of Ireland were solely responsible 
for the condition of religious animosity, then it would become the 
duty of the State to make the guilty party amenable to law. But, 
failing such evidence, it is worse than childish to stand crying ‘It 
is all your fault’ and—doing nothing. 

It is, if possible, more absurd to attempt to solve the problems 
concerned with deep-rooted distrust by accounting in detail for 
various unhappy incidents. Mr. Birrell is particularly favour- 
able to this method of solving difficulties by what the Irish Inde- 
pendent * felicitously calls ‘the police version of the affair.’ 

It is obviously idle to attempt to persuade a whole community 
that the feeling of profound suspicion which animates it arises 
because ‘a few children’ threw stones and mud at a nun;* or, 
on the other hand, ‘ booed’ an ex-soldier who elected to change 
from a Roman Catholic to a Protestant place of worship.° 

The attempt to allay the demon of distrust by such measures 
is like the remark of a young lady whose dog attacked a stranger : 
‘He really won’t bite you ; but, anyway, I can’t help itif he does.’ 
It is a wiser course to admit the existence of a serious religious 
question. 

Indeed, when the matter is viewed impartially, it seems inevit- 
able that such a question should exist when people of intensely 
strong and differing opinions are compelled to some extent to 
hold relations with one another. Religious feeling is not un- 
known in England, and, it may be said, is rarely absent from 
Wales. 

Under ordinary circumstances the difference of outlook and 


* 5th of July 1912. 
* Questions in the House subsequent to the Castle Dawaon ‘ affair.’ 


* The New Ross ‘ incident.’ 
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ideal between the various religious denominations in Great 
Britain is not of such a radical character as to cause religions 
opposition to manifest itself in political or municipal affairs, 
Occasionally, however, as in the use made of the religious factor Ww 
in the education controversy, men are reminded that where con. ti 
victions exist that can be played upon by political spokesmen te 
the religious element may exercise a powerful influence in be 

te 


‘ political life. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in a speech on Disestablishment, rm. 
minded his hearers in the House of Commons not long since that PY 
religious problems formerly occupied the attention of Parliament. B 
He regarded a certain discussion on purgatory, which he asserted 0 
took place, as a huge joke. A better acquaintance with history it 
or a truer perspective would have given the parliamentary dis- tl 
cussions of Edwardian and Elizabethan days a very different tl 
complexion. They represent a nation coming to itself through V 


the throes of a mighty revolution which was in the main religious. i 

Notwithstanding the messages of the past, or perhaps because i 
of the wilful levity which treats them as matters of no conse t 
quence, our modern politicians of all schools profess to ignore the ¢ 
religious question in that country where beliefs are cherished 0 
on both sides with an almost desperate intensity. 

In addition to this intensity of conviction, which renders b 
occasional collision unavoidable, certain peculiar circumstances r 
in Ireland serve to accentuate the natural tendency towards ( 
religious conflict. t 

The Reformed Church existed in Ireland as an institution t 
not only hostile to the professed faith of the majority of the ¢ 
Irish people, but closely identified with the dominant and ruling e 
class. Protestant and English conveyed much the same mean- I 
ing to the peasant. Any assault upon English domination, any t 
attempt to secure fixity of tenure or peasant proprietorship, any ( 
revolt against Castle Rule involved conflict not merely with ( 
men of differing political ideals, but with men of differing creed. ( 

This partly accounts for the fact that every revolution in ( 
Ireland, with the possible exception of the Fenian conspiracy, 1 
was tinctured with religious enthusiasm. ( 

‘Not unnaturally the religious leaders of the people were quick ( 
to perceive the advantages accruing from such an association 
of ideas, and were foremost in furthering that particular form 
of political opinion which might be assumed to react favour- 
ably upon the religious attitude of the people. 

The Nonconformist ministers of England, together with the 
episcopal advocates of mild Socialism, ought readily to under- 
stand the advantage of posing as emancipators of a downtrodden | 
community. The hierarchy and priesthood of Ireland are not 
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unintelligent, and understood the matter quite as well. 
Apologists who protest that Protestants are excluded from public 
offices not because of their faith, but because they oppose ‘ the 
will of the people,’ conveniently disregard the subtle identifica- 
tion of faith and politics involved in the religious support accorded 
to so-called ‘ National’ claims. The religious leaders are not to 
be wholly blamed for their action. All that is at present con- 
tended is that it serves to accentuate the religious situation. 

Liberal politicians who desire to justify some measure of Irish 
self-government are fond of harping on the injustice done to 
Roman Catholics under the old Protestant ascendancy. No one, 
of course, contends that the ascendancy should continue. But 
it is not unreasonable on the part of Protestants to demand that 
they should be protected from certain consequences resulting to 
them from the former maintenance of a Protestant ascendancy. 
Without entering into any discussion as to the justifiable- 
ness or necessity of the Penal Laws, Protestants are surely right 
in asking that Great Britain, having in former times imposed 
them, should now consider as a factor in the discussion of any 
State measure the effect-of such laws upon the religious senti- 
ments of the people. 

If by mismanagement and tyranny in the past the State 
has given to Ireland as a heritage and a legacy a spirit of bitter 
religious animosity in the hearts of her people, supplying Roman 
Catholics with fruitful records of past atrocities—and that seems 
to be the contention of the politicians in question—then it is 
the duty of the State to provide that there shall be no possibility 
of a retaliation that. would balance one injustice by another of 
equal magnitude on the other side. This duty becomes all the 
more pressing in view of the admitted fact that the alleged 
tyranny is overpast, and only the animosity remains. England 
ought surely to be able to learn something from the horrors 
of pre-Commonwealth, Commonwealth, and Restoration perse- 
cution, and thus to avoid a repetition of the same errors on a 
different plane in the twentieth century. A State, like an indi- 
vidual, is often hampered by mistakes; its future is certainly 
determined by its past. If previous disabilities of a religious 
character affected the mind of a Roman Catholic and resulted 
in a different political creed from that of his Protestant neigh- 
bour, so widening the already wide chasm between them, the 
Protestant for his part was also affected by the gradual removal 
of these disabilities and the consequent advance of the Roman 
Catholic. No doubt the Protestant ought to argue that this 
advance is inevitable. It is perhaps very wrong and wicked of 
him to imagine that certain positions of trust were bound to 
be forever identified with Protestantism. It is easy, from a 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 432 . 
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safe distance, to condemn with severe logic any murmurings that 
may arise from the experienced change of circumstances due 
to changes of time. But closer acquaintance with facts do much 
to justify the suspicion created in the mind of the Irish Pr. 
testant that he is witnessing not merely the decay of the old 
ascendancy, but the steady encroachment of a new and hostile 
domination. At any rate, the Protestant farmer in the south 
and west of Ireland is prepared to declare that the new school 

- is using its influence as unscrupulously as the old was alleged 
to have done, and always against his interest. The manner in 
which concessions were gained does not tend to assuage his 
natural feeling of alarm. Every concession was ushered in with 
two promises. The first was that the Roman Catholic conscience 
would be forever quieted by the granting of the particular favour 
immediately sought. The second was that hereafter there 
would be no religious question in Ireland. A philosopher might 
easily draw gloomy inferences as to the capacity for history of 
a people who regard such promises as fresh and binding on their 
every appearance. 

The manner in which the first promise was kept has recently 
been trenchantly exposed in a little pamphlet entitled Irish 
Roman Guarantees, by Rev. John Warren. It is only possible 
here to make the broad statement that every concession was made 
a ground for further demands. Now, for the first time in history, 
it is proposed to give the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops that 
voice in the government of Ireland* which was denied the Irish 
Protestant Bishops at Disestablishment. 

As for the second promise, the religious question is as per- 
sistent as ever, and it is always Protestant England with her 
Protestant allies in Ireland who is robbing the Roman Catholics 
of their just liberties. The Hibernian Journal, the official organ 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, in its issue of June 1907, 
commends a volume of poems, which, it states, ‘ should be read 
and studied by every Catholic Celt.’ It supplies its readers, by 
way of sample, with a poem entitled ‘Irish Slaves (a Royal 
Visit Ode).’ The following stanza illustrates the nature of the 
poem : 

Spawn of the earth, kneel ye down in your bondage, 

Kiss every link of the shackles ye wear, 

Whine at the feet of the Royal Blasphemer, 

Be true to the title he gave ye to bear. 

But think! there will soon come a full Day of Reckoning. 
Around ye are lashing the strong rising waves 


That will yet sweep ye out from a nation of freemen, 
A land without shelter or footing for slaves. 


* Roman Catholic Bishops are eligible for a seat in the Irish nominated 
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The steady advance upon position after position, in total dis- 
regard of pledges of contentment, culminating in the bold de- 
caration of the Irish Rosary (September 1902)—‘ in downright 
terms we want to get on top’—justifies to some extent the 
attitude of Protestant distrust. The Protestant farmer, already 
in a helpless minority, is not only continually reminded of the 
fact by politicians who survey the ground from a safe distance ; 
he sees as well the dispensary doctor, the magistrate, the judge, 
the solicitor, his co-religionists disappear, and Roman Catholics 
take their place. He sees every day the narrowing of an already 
small domain. He sees concessions wrung from British Parlia- 
ments by the very men whom conscience compels him to regard 
as conspirators against the public peace. He sees the agrarian 
agitator in the position of power, and the parish priest deter- 
mining the local policy.. Is it any wonder if, in view of these 
facts, he accepts the statement of the Irish Rosary with its 
inevitable corollary that his neighbours want to get him under? 
Whether all these mutual grounds of distrust are well founded 
or not, they constitute the peculiar circumstances in Ireland 
which have to be dealt with, and which accentuate the religious 
question. 

Even so, however, there yet remain the particular features 
which give real significance to the Irish religious problem. The 
religious question is deliberately thrust to the front by the 
recognised leaders of the people. Moreover, the area of religious 
control is made as wide as possible. 

It is quite conceivable that there might be strong convictions, 
resulting in a certain amount of religious conflict, and yet, out- 
side the debatable ground of religion, there might exist a wide 
municipal, social, and political field where animosities could be 
laid aside. This, in fact, is what takes place in England. The 
mion of opposing religions in furthering measures of public 
benefit would tend to soften asperities, and generally to keep 
controversy within the bounds of harmony. 

No doubt many Liberal politicians believe that the grant of 
self-government to Ireland will have this happy effect. But the 
conditions at present scarcely encourage such a hope. The 
efforts made by the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland to retain 
her hold on her people are such as to give small hope of any 
such rapprochement between the conflicting religious bodies. 

Not long since conferences on public morals were held in 
some of the English and Scotch towns. A particularly successful 
conference was held at Edinburgh, in which some Roman 
Catholic clergymen took part. An attempt was made by two 


Dublin clergymen, one a Presbyterian and the other a member 
z2 
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of the Church of Ireland, to organise a similar conference jp 
Dublin. Not a single leading Roman Catholic, clergyman or 
layman, would consent to take part, although the Roman Catholic 
Church was at the same time conducting a campaign against 
immoral literature. Perhaps some apologist for the Irish Roman 
Catholics will supply a reason for this attitude. 

Protestants in Dublin believe that the continued refusal of 
Archbishop Walsh to countenance any united effort for the social 
elevation of the people is part of a settled policy to discourage 
as far as possible all intercourse on questions that even remotely 
trench on religion. 

Mr. Devlin, National President of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, professes great indignation at the religious intoler- 
ance of the Orange body towards those who oppose ‘ the will of 
the people’ in Belfast, yet the Hibernian Journal, the official 
organ of his Association, does much to extend the area of re 
ligious strife. Its editorial note reads: ‘The Editor will gladly 
receive contributions from any member on Catholic or National 
subjects of an interesting nature,’ thereby identifying a pr- 
fession of the Roman Catholic creed with National aspirations. 
For a considerable period articles were published in this paper 
recounting the atrocities, real or imagined, of 1798, with the 
express object of proving that ‘implacable hatred to Catholicism 
is an adjunct to the Orange mind.’’ And all this side by side 
with ‘National’ questions. What prospect is there of people 
so nurtured regarding their one million Protestant fellow-country- 
men as legitimate sharers in their ‘ National ’ triumph? 

The National Secretary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
after a pathetic reference to the friends in England and Scotland 
as ‘our outposts in the enemy’s country,’ goes on to declare 
that the organisation ‘stands for Catholic and National unity, 
and that every effort should be made, both in private and public, 
to show that desire, and embrace every opportunity to impress 
upon those we come in contact with that we are not opposed 
to any existing Catholic or National organisation.’ * 

The effect of this identification of one school of politics with 
the prevailing religious beliefs of the people may be traced in 
the following remarkable expression of opinion found in the 
C.Y.M., an organ of the ‘ Catholic Young Men’s Society ’ : ‘ How 
any man can be an Irishman and not a true Catholic is something 
we cannot understand.’*® Indeed, it may with truth be said 
that the cry of ‘Ireland for the Irish’ is regarded by many 
Roman Catholics as tantamount to ‘Ireland for the Church of 
Rome.’ 

* Hibernian Journal, Jane 1907. * Ibid, * September 1907. 
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The sentiment of the Freeman’s Journal of the 18th of 
February 1886 still largely prevails : 

We contend [wrote the editor] that the good government of Ireland by 
England is impossible . . . the one people has not only accepted but retained 
with inviolable constancy the Christian faith; the other has not only 


rejected it, but has been for three centuries the leader of the great apostasy, 
and is at this day the principal obstacle to the conversion of the world. 


The introduction of the question of religion into civil politics 
serves still further to embitter the parties to the struggle. The 
extracts given above show that it is the deliberate design of 
the most powerful political organisation in Ireland, the organisa- 
tion that controls the so-called National Convention, to identify 
the two realms and to suggest that Catholic and National are 
interchangeable terms. 

If, indeed, it be true, as Mr. Redmond asserts, that for a 
real development of Ireland every man is required, the Protestant 
no less than the Roman Catholic, why is there this juxtaposition 
of disparate terms such as Catholic and National? 

It may be urged in reply that the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
exists for a dual purpose—viz. the furthering of Roman Catholic 
and also Nationalist interests, using the latter term in its re- 
stricted political sense, and that this is no more incongruous 
than the fact that the Orange body exists for the maintenance 
of Protestantism and the Hanoverian dynasty. 

The answer must be that the Orange body deliberately pro- 
poses the maintenance of the Hanoverian dynasty, being Pro- 
testant, as a portion of the Bill of Rights which secured the 
Protestant succession, and therefore, whether rightly or wrongly, 
it regards the two projects as both contributing to the mainten- 
ance of Protestantism. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the Board of Erin section of the Hibernians similarly regards 
a certain political demand as contributory to the advance and 
consolidation of Romanism. 

Furthermore, as an ad hominem argument, it might be 
asked—if the dual basis of Orangeism is supposed to occasion 
violent partisanship and bigotry—how can the Board of Erin 
escape the danger of creating similar evil sentiments in the 
opposite direction? Bigotry provokes bigotry, and hostility 
begets hostility, and so it happens that neither side in this un- 
fortunate controversy can claim absolute freedom from un- 
warrantable acts of aggression. By concentrating attention on 
individual instances on either side, the danger arises of over- 
looking the important fact that the ready identification of Roman 
Catholic and political interests is explained by the manner in 
which opposition to Protestantism is fostered by the religious 
authorities in the Roman Catholic Church. The authoritative 
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encouragement of exclusiveness is markedly the characteristic 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. It is not denied that 
the Roman Church has a right, within certain limits, to defing 
her policy, but, in the exercise of her right, she cannot escape 
the consequences that may follow from her definitions. 

Indeed, the right of a church to legislate for her own people 
in disregard of the State involves complicated questions which 
the present Government Ministers are content to overlook. The 
State, for example, refuses to recognise the existence of a con- 
scientious polygamist, although Mormonism makes provision for 
the exercise of polygamy and associates it with religious ideas, 
Where a church conducts political operations on a large scale, 
as is the case with the Church of Rome, the limit of State non- 
interference may easily be reached. In any case many of the 
legitimate provisions of the Church of Rome foster a spirit of 
aloofness and hostility to Protestantism that insensibly reflects 
on the attitude of the Roman Catholic towards his Protestant 
neighbour. 

Some little time ago great indignation was expressed, and, 
indeed, rightly, at the conduct of an English curate who com- 
pelled his Confirmation candidates to confess to him that they 
had been guilty of the ‘sin’ of attending Baptist, Wesleyan, or 
Congregational places of worship. The churchwarden of the 
parish tendered his resignation, and considerable feeling was 
stirred up locally. What is occasional in England, and strictly 
outside the provisions of the English Prayer Book, is normal and 
compulsory in Ireland. A little girl of ten years of age knelt 
at the feet of her confessor in a ‘station’ in Ireland. She was 
about to receive the priestly absolution for her childish offences, 
when suddenly her confessor asked: ‘Have you ever attended 
a Protestant service?’ Remembering that she was present at 
a Protestant funeral, the child answered : ‘I have, father.’ The 
confessor looked grave and said : ‘ That’s a reserved sin.” How- 
ever, on receiving a solemn promise that the offence would never 
be repeated, he contented himself with the suspension of the 
offender for a week, which involved a public censure, as the child 
was unable to communicate at ‘the station.’ What is the average 
Roman Catholic to think when he discovers that an ordinary 
parish priest can pardon for drunkenness, but that it requires 4 
Bishop to forgive the sin of listening to a Protestant addressing 
his Maker? Such an enactment is, no doubt whatever, strictly 
within the limits of the Church’s jurisdiction. She is entitled 
to command, and justified because she gets her people to obey, 
but the idea is impressed thereby on the child mind, to deepen 
with growth, that a Protestant is to be unto him ‘as an heathen 
man and a publican.’ Quite recently a Roman Catholic Bishop, 
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most probably a genial gentleman in ordinary intercourse, did 
‘not hesitate, when issuing a Lenten Pastoral '® with reference 
to the relations between Protestants and Roman Catholics, to 

te an Old Testament exhortation in which the Israelites were 
forbidden to have any dealings with the Amorites or the Hittites. 

And it is not only in the confessional or from a religious 
aspect that intercourse with Protestants is vigorously condemned. 
The growing lad is isolated in schools controlled entirely by his 
religious teachers. The National school system originally pro- 
vided for a number of ‘ model schools’ where secular education 
would be given to Roman Catholics and Protestants alike and 
together. It was hoped that the children in the large towns 
would thus grow up with some sense of comradeship, and that 
religious differences would be confined to the religious area, 
while the common ground of knowledge open to all would 
provide a field for mutual co-operation and ensuing respect. 
Blessed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, or some of them, 
at the outset, the scheme is now banned, with the result that 
strict denominational education under the managership of 6000 
priests is the rule for the vast majority of Irish Roman Catholics. 
Religious emblems closely associated with the religious ob- 
servances of Roman Catholics, and, as a consequence, distasteful 
to Protestants, are displayed in these schools, while the floating 
of the Union Jack is forbidden. The latter regulation is out of 
regard to the susceptibilities of the leaders of the new ‘ National’ 
movement. . 

Lest a suspicion of exaggeration in this matter should arise 
itis perhaps desirable to quote from the poem, already referred to, 
which the Hibernian Journal states should be read and studied 
by every Catholic Celt : 

Hailing the flag that is dripping and heavy 

With the hearts’ blood of the innocent dead, 
Clasping the hand that has stricken the freeman, 
That denies to the starving ones shelter and bread ; 
That robs from the savage the means of subsistence 
And refuses the food that his dying voice craves ; 


That plunders the homestead and murders the captive: 
Such is the shrine of our mean Irish slaves. 


The author of the above lines had, we are informed, already 
made a name for himself by the publication of a previous work 
which dealt exclusively with religious subjects. This poem is 
out of a selection ‘of a National character.” Mr. Devlin asks 
Irish Protestants to accept his guarantees (for is he not the real 
Chief Secretary for Ireland?) while he swears a voluntary oath 
of allegiance to a system ‘ dripping with the hearts’ blood of the 


1° The last Lenten Pastoral of Cardinal Logue. 
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innocent dead.’ One oath and its observance may help to 4 
conjecture regarding the other. Isolation fosters suspicion, and 
the Roman Catholic youth is carefully isolated and encouraged 
to place his allegiance with Rome rather than with the symbol 
of Empire or any device of a common nationality open alike to 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

Side by side with the National denominational system there 
is to be found ‘The Christian Brothers.’ Much might be said 
in praise of the Christian Brothers, who assiduously devote 
themselves to the education of the Roman Catholic youth of the 
country. Much might also be said against certain features of 
their system. At present it is only necessary to point out that 
they supply their pupils with grossly partisan textbooks upon 
the history of England and Ireland. It would require a separate 
article to deal fully with the mischievous educational and moral 
results that must follow such a method of instruction. The 
mind of youth, instead of being trained to follow the great move- 
ments of the centuries, is filled with unhappy incidents of w- 
ligious conflicts, massacres, burnings, and hangings, all of which 
are assumed to arise solely from an uncontrolled hatred of the 
Roman religion and its professors. In a textbook supplied to the 
pupils of the Christian Brothers’ schools the reign of Mary con- 
sists of little more than an attempt to justify the burning of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, and the reign of Elizabeth is one 
long catalogue of alleged persecutions of Roman Catholics. 

History is diverted from its ordinary use and made an instru- 
ment for deepening the hostility already incipiently introduced 
by the method of isolation and the catechising of the confessional. 
There is thus encouraged, whether intentionally or otherwise, 
a spirit of revolt against the Protestant governing majority. Is 
it any wonder if, after such instruction, the religious poet, when 
he turns to ‘ National’ subjects, can only fittingly describe the 
Union Jack as ‘ dripping with the hearts’ blood of the innocent 
dead,’ or that the Irish child hates the sight of a flag which is 
symbolica! to him of outrage both on faith and fatherland. Need- 
less to say, the Christian Brothers’ description of the Penal 
Days is harrowing in the extreme. 

But one might imagine that, after school-days are past, in 
the wider arena of commercial life old animosities would be 
forgotten, and that it is only school-children under the influence 
of their unfortunate environment who ‘boo’ Protestants accord- 
ing to ‘the police version’ of sectarian riots. No doubt the 
necessary commercial intercourse has had some little effect in 
ameliorating conditions, and Protestants and Roman Catholics 
have happy interchanges in the world’s mart. There is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the way in which such instances are 
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employed lately to dismiss the ‘alleged religious intolerance 
bogey.’ Mr. Patrick Field, M.P., in a communication to the 
Sunday Chronicle, instances the case of the Town Clerk of Black- 
rock, who is a Protestant, and yet has happy relations with a 
Town Council the majority of whom are Roman Catholics. Surely, 
unless a country were wholly barbarous, one might expect at 
least this. Does Mr. Field regard it as an evidence of complete 
toleration that an odd Protestant here and there is retained in 
office instead of being flung to the lions? It looks as if he did. 
But notwithstanding such instances, which all lovers of liberty 
should gladly welcome, the attempt is not lacking to hinder 
even here such close interchanges as would raise a barrier against 
religious intolerance. The attempt has been so far successful 
that Mr. Field can adduce but few instances of toleration such 
as that accorded to the Town Clerk, and is compelled to include 
in his list Dublin officials whose positions have been secured to 
them by law. Two Unionist County Councillors out of 277 in 
Munster and one out of 143 in Connaught do not supply a large 
margin for instances of toleration. Even intolerant Belfast can 
produce as good a record; Mr. Hugh Byrne, National Treasurer 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, being in 1907 elected ‘the 
first Catholic Nationalist representative’ on the Poor-Law in 
that city. The form which exclusiveness took in the commercial 
world recently consisted in the restriction, as far as possible, 
of intercourse to strict business interchanges together with the 
policy in business of ‘ favouring our friends.’** Wherever it was 
a question between Gael and Pale the Gael was to receive every 
chance, captious criticism being reserved for the other side. 

The Roman Catholic is further counselled by the ‘ Catholic 
Association ’ to organise a Roman Catholic social system. The 
heading of a chapter in the official handbook is ‘The need for 
constituting society in Ireland upon a Catholic basis.’ Out of 
a wealth of argument in support of this need the following may 
serve to illustrate the proposal : * 


To build up the Catholic social structure upon every side is what we 
urgently need. It is a work of pressing importance, too, since we cannot 
too early begin to make ourselves a society of our own. The ideal which 
sees supreme social respectability only outside the Catholic circle will have 
to go, and the sooner the better, as it is one which is accountable for too 
many mixed marriages, for too much tepid Catholicism, and, therefore, 
too much loss of fighting strength. 


Socially, therefore, the attempt has been made, and is being 
made, to make the Roman Catholic population of Ireland into 
‘an entity self-contained and self-dependant which will embrace 


" Catholic Association Handbook, p. 32. ~ 2 Tbid. p. 42. 
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all the elements of progress, industrial and otherwise, within 
itself.’ ** 

This scheme was formulated by the Dominican Order anj 
advertised in their paper, the Irish Rosary, and therefore affords 
a fair indication of the tendency and influence of the priesthood 
upon social life in Ireland. It is seen to be a segregating 
tendency. 

So much has already been said upon the operation of the 
“Ne Temere’ decree, that it ought not to be necessary to insist 
upon its effect in widening the breach between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. 

The McCann case was regarded by Liberal politicians in 
England as a deliberate electioneering dodge. Approving cheers 
from the Nationalists greeted Mr. Devlin as he professed to 
expose the character of Mrs. McCann. It did not seem to 
occur to those present that the decree actually existed and could 
be purchased for a few pence. Interest was concentrated upon 
the McCann case rather than upon the working of the decree, 
But in connection with the decree itself Liberal politicians, 
and for that matter Irish Nationalists, ought to ask the question: 
Is it just and right to expose to insult a whole body of Christian 
ministers? The insult consists not in the legislation of the 
Church of Rome forbidding mixed marriages, but in the peculiar 
form that legislation takes. Previously to the Council of Trent 
common consent was regarded as sufficient to authorise marriage. 
To put it somewhat crudely, the popular idea of a ‘ Scotch 
marriage,’ which seems to be based on a misconception of Scotch 
law, was in medieval times a lawful contract. The opinion 
which was esteemed ‘ most probable’ among canonists declared 
that the contracting parties were the ministers of the Sacrament. 
As a consequence of this lax view, and the multiplication on the 
other hand of alleged spiritual impediments to marriage, grave 
abuses arose. To remedy these abuses the Council of Trent, 
in addition to relaxing various impediments, required the 
presence of the parish priest not as the minister of the Sacra- 
ment, but as a credible witness. The Roman Church now 
declares by her recent decree that the testimony of reputable 
Protestants and an accredited minister is not sufficient to redeem 
a marriage from being clandestine, and a clandestine marriage 
is no marriage in the eyes of God or the Church. 

Mr. Lloyd George waxed witty over parliamentary abolition 
of purgatory. He is afforded a fresh occasion for the exercise 
of his humour in parliamentary validation of marriages not made 
in Heaven. 

But the question arises: What opinion is a Roman Catholic 

#8 Catholic Association Handbook, p. 61. 
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girl likely to entertain of a Protestant neighbour whom she 
dares not marry without losing her soul? Does the Roman 
marriage law encourage the hope of intimate social intercourse? 
A young girl made the acquaintance of a Protestant young man; 
a marriage between the two became desirable in the interests 
of public morality. The girl consented to have the ceremony 
performed in a Protestant church. She made the necessary 
declaration and procured a licence. On the day that the cere- 
mony was to have been performed the mother and aunt of the 
girl appeared, and so wrought upon her religious scruples that 
she declined to go through the form of marriage, content, on 
her mother’s advice, to brand her child and bear disgrace rather 
than marry in a Protestant church. 

It must be borne in mind, further, that mere submission 
on the part of a Protestant to the Roman Catholic marriage 
ceremony is not regarded as sufficient by the Roman Catholic 
authorities. Appeal has to be made by the Roman Catholic party 
to the Cardinal of the Congregation of Sacraments, Rome, and 
tie granting of a dispensation involves the bringing up of the 
children of such a marriage as Roman Catholics. Legislation 
in Dublin is now so stringent that the opinion is sometimes 
heard expressed that unless both parties accept the Roman 
Catholic creed no dispensation will issue. This may be an error, 
but certainly no effort is spared to induce the ‘ Non-Catholic ’ to 
conform. 

It is worth while asking the question: ‘Is it within the 
power of a church dignitary to call children illegitimate that 
have been born in a condition recognised as lawful wedlock by 
the State?’ A father who was asked for his consent to the 
marriage of his daughter with a Protestant, in a Protestant place 
of worship, instructed another daughter of his to reply that he 
could not possibly give consent to the marriage, as it would 
be allowing his daughter to begin a life of sin. The present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, when Attorney-General, contended 
that the Roman Catholic Bishop of Waterford was quite within 
his rights in applying somewhat similar language concerning 
case of mixed marriage in that town. There can be no mistake 
as to the Roman Catholic attitude. It is definitely conveyed in 
the following reply to an inquirer contained in the Irish Weekly 
Independent of the 8rd of June 1911: 

A Catholic cannot marry by a minister. If he attempts to do so, 
whether it be with another Catholic or with a non-Catholic, he ceases by 
that very act to be a Catholic, renounces the Church, and enters upon a 
state of sinful concubinage. Such a union is not only unlawful; it is 
invalid; it is no marriage at all. Persons who have entered into such 


8 union cannot receive any of the Sacraments of the Church even when 
dying while they continue in that state. A Catholic cannot be validly married 
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to anybody if he defies the laws of the Church in the manner he attempts 

to get married. Surely this is plain enough to be understood. If one has 
entered such a union he can be reconciled to the Church only by giving 
proof of true and sincere repentance, by breaking off from the sinful con. 
cubinage, and making reparation for the scandal he has given. The laws 
of the State count for nothing as to the validity of Christian marriage, 
because the State has no jurisdiction over the Sacrament. 

It is not surprising, in view of this extension of the area 
of religious difference, that now and again evidence is afforded 
of the existence of strong religious rancour. Not only in cases 
of marriage is this bitterness manifest. It reaches a culmina- 
tion in cases of change of faith. A young girl who abandoned 
the Roman Catholic religion and became a Protestant wrote 
to her father asking if he would like her to visit him in his 
home in a country town. He replied in such offensive terms 
that it is not possible to reproduce the letter. He informed 
her, in the course of it, that as she had joined the rotten ranks 
of the Orange religion she could now do without him. 

The explanation of such a letter is not that it was an outburst 
of paternal rage, but that the presence of a Protestant daughter 
in a town that boasts of its Romanism would be a menace to 
the father’s peace of mind in more ways than one. 

In conclusion, we must advert to a more directly religious 
problem which is usually avoided, viz. the question of 
Proselytism. 

For a considerable period the effort has been made to invest 
the proselytiser in Ireland with all the vices of corrupt human 
nature. The effort has so far succeeded that the word prose- 
lytism has become an abomination. No party is courageous 
enough openly to defend it, and apologists fall over one another 
in their eagerness to disclaim any desire to interfere with the 
religious opinions of their neighbours. But there are still 
Protestants in Ireland who refuse to join in this’ general 
repudiation of legitimate proselytism, and any solution of the 
religious question to be complete must reckon with them as 
well as with others. Such Protestants are described in the 
Catholic Association Handbook as ‘bigots,’ and a writer in the 
Catholic Times accuses them of carrying on proselytism with 
reckless audacity. Apparently, in Ireland to carry on a mission 
to Roman Catholics is an insult to be strenuously resisted, while 
in England missions to ‘ Non-Catholics’ are worthy of all com- 
mendation. Protestants who claim the right to influence their 
fellow countrymen towards the acceptance of the Reformed Faith 
are naturally anxious to know what will be the attitude of the 
Home Rule Parliament towards proselytism. 

Under the existing law the right of freedom of speech is 
supposed to be conceded, and any subject of the Crown is granted 
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the privilege of changing his or her religion. It is expressly 
declared by the correspondent of the Catholic Times that Roman 
Catholics are prepared to tolerate addresses delivered upon the 
sands of the seashore by the village butcher so long as he con- 
fines his remarks to a Protestant audience. It seems to be implied 
that this is the utmost limit of their toleration. Some years 
ago @ priest was acquitted by a Roman Catholic bench of magis- - 
trates when charged with kicking a Protestant colporteur who 
sold a copy of the Christian Irishman to one of his flock. The 
bench asserted that such an assault was justifiable. 

In Hyde Park Roman Catholic priests address Protestant 
audiences and discuss freely the advantages of adherence to the 
Roman Church. Protestants, both in England and Ireland, 
freely admit that they are justly entitled to this privilege. Roman 
Catholics in Ireland regard a similar proceeding on the part 
of Protestant clergymen or laymen as an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with their religious beliefs. Any person who is 
acquainted with the history of street-preaching in Ireland knows 
that the right to hold a public religious meeting in the open air 
was purchased at the cost of much rioting, and that the promoters 
suffered no little personal violence. Without labouring the point, 
it may be said that behind this whole question of proselytism 
there lie the divergent views of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
on the right of free speech, which arise naturally from the diver- 
gence between the Protestant and Roman Catholic creeds on 
the right of private judgment. The training of the Roman 
Catholic priest inclines him to favour repression where the 
training of the Protestant clergyman leads him to employ 
refutation. 

At present the right of free speech on religious subjects, 
where it exists at all, is wrung from a reluctant people. The 
Church of Rome proselytises in Ireland assiduously, but would 
fain claim a monopoly in this respect. Indeed, a religion that 
is not missionary is doomed. The Roman religion is missionary 
both in England and Ireland. It approaches the death-bed of 
the weak or wavering Protestant and receives him into the fold 
of the Church. It snatches the outcast and waif children and, 
as it is popularly but erroneously stated, baptises them Roman 
Catholics. It welcomes the soldiers in the garrison towns who 
have formed attachments for the Roman Catholic servant-girls 
and converts and marries them by the score. In the memoirs 
of the celebrated Dr. Doyle, known for many years as the con- 
troversial writer ‘J. K. L.,’ the boast is found that he had 
received 200 Protestants yearly. 

While these facts remain, Protestants, regardless of the terms 
‘bigot’ and ‘sour-face,’ claim a right to proselytise, although 
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they are not over-anxious for death-bed recantations or con. 
versions of unborn children by way of pre-nuptial agreements, 
The manner in which this claim is met is sufficient to indicate 
that there is still a religious question in Ireland. 

There are those who fondly imagine that the fires of religious 
strife thus kindled may be quenched by various legislative enact. 
ments altering the balance of power and conferring favours on 
particular classes. 

There are others, like Mr. Hocking, who welcome the new 
legislation because they think they can discern in it the poten- 
tialities of anti-clericalism, as if anti-clericalism were a blessing 
second only to sound religion. 

But neither theory seems, on an impartial investigation, to 
meet the situation. The one power that could keep religious 
strife within proper dimensions would be the controlling voice 
of a free and independent people. Religious animosities flare 
up and die down in Great Britain because free speech and, in 
its proper sense, free thought are cherished as_ precious 
possessions, and in these lie the power of readjustment of per- 
spective and the resolution of difficulties. Whether such a 

condition of affairs is possible in a country dominated by the 
medizval conceptions of the Church of Rome may be an interest- 
ing speculation, but failing such a happy condition it is surely 
the business of statesmen, no matter what interests might prompt 
them to another course, to estimate the value of the religious 
factor and to reckon with it, rather than foolishly to attempt to 
ignore the existence of a problem which to ignore is to invite 
disaster. 

THomas C. HAMMOND. 
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= SANTA SOPHIA AND ITS MEMORIES 
> new 


oten- 3 
: WHEN picturing to ourselves the terrible scenes now being | 


enacted in the Near East, and shuddering over the descriptions 
n, to of the miseries inflicted on the unhappy peasantry, the agonies 
gious of the battlefields, and the torments of the unfortunate beings 
voice smitten by cholera, and laid for shelter in the Mosque of Aya 
flare Sofia Jamisi, one cannot altogether suppress anxiety as to the 


d, in ultimate fate of the great pile itself, shaken as it has been by 

cious recent convulsions of nature, and threatened by possibilities of 

per- outbreaks of fanatical fury and vengeance from which it and 

ch a its predecessors have so often suffered. 

+ the ‘Life is short, but art is long,’ and the retention and safety 

rest- of Santa Sophia must concern all lovers of the noblest of the 4 
arely arts. Architecturally Santa Sophia is considered an almost E 
ompt perfect specimen of the Byzantine style. 4 
gious The present building is not the first of the churches occupy- b. 
nt to ing the site and dedicated to Divine Wisdom, that supreme ‘ 
vite attribute of the Godhead, faith in which was once the mainstay ‘ 


of mankind. When Constantine the Great had subdued the f 

‘ ancient Byzantium—impressed by its wonderful situation and 
unsurpassed facilities for both war and commerce—he resolved q 
to rebuild the conquered city on a scale which would rival that 4 
of Rome itself. An ancient oracle had distinguished the locality 
as @ pre-eminently fortunate one. 


Bless’d they who make that sacred town their home, 
By Pontus’ month upon the shore of Thrace ; 

There where two whelps lap up the ocean foam, 
Where hind and fish find pastures at one place: 


ran the old adage; the ‘two whelps’ typifying the two streams 
that flow through rich valleys to their goal at the end of the 
Golden Horn, which curves for four miles between gently sloping 
hills, its deep waters forming a magnificent harbour. Desirous 
of investing the second ‘City on seven hills’ with due import- 
ance, the imperial convert to Christianity proclaimed that it was 
‘in obedience to the commands of God he laid the everlasting 
foundations ’ of the capital that now bore his name. On foot, 
holding a lance in his hand, and marching at the head of a a 
355 q 
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solemn procession, the Emperor proceeded to trace the boundaries 
of the new capital, and so extensive was their circumference 
that some of the great officers of State ventured in astonishment 
to point out to the monarch that he had already surpassed the 
limits of the greatest of cities. ‘I shall advance,’ replied 
Constantine, ‘till He, the Invisible Guide who marches before 
me, thinks proper to stop.’ 

The new walls enclosed five of the seven hills on which 
Constantinople is seated, and within the circuit were palaces, 
porticoes, baths, gardens, granaries, a huge circus, theatres, 
aqueducts, halls of justice, and fourteen churches; of the latter 
the most important was dedicated to Divine Wisdom and oceu- 
pied the same site as the present mosque of that name. Founded 
in A.D. 328, the first cathedral of Santa Sophia became the seat 
of the Patriarch and the centre of Eastern Christianity. In it 
the ‘Golden-mouthed’ St. John Chrysostom thundered out his 
denunciations of the follies and vices of the day, and to listen 
to these denunciations the pleasure-loving and frivolous men 
and women flocked in such crowds that often Santa Sophias 
seemed rather a theatre or place of amusement than a cathedral. 

However, some of the saint’s arrows rebounded from the 
target at which they were aimed with such force as to disable 
him who fired them. A silver statue having been erected in 
honour of the Empress Eudoxia was inaugurated with festivities 
and rejoicings of a nature that scandalised Chrysostom, more 
especially as they were celebrated in close proximity to his 
church. Carried away by indignation, the holy man, with more 
zeal than discretion, gave vent to his anger in a discourse that 
began with the startling announcement ‘Once more Herodias 
maddens—once more she dances, and once more she demands 
the head of John.’ It is not surprising that the wrath of any 
princess, even had she been of less haughty disposition than 
the imperial daughter of the Frankish General then sharing the 
throne, should have resented such insulting insinuations, even 
though coming from saintly lips. Chrysostom was exiled, and 
in the disturbances which arose, after his departure in A.D. 404, 
the Santa Sophia erected by the Emperor whom the Greek 
Church distinguishes by the title of ‘Equal of the Apostles’ 
was consumed by flames. 

Before long the cathedral arose phoenix-like from its ashes, 
only again to be destroyed in the furious ‘Nika’ riots of the 
reign of Justinian. These disastrous conflicts between the 
factions of the Blues and Greens, spreading from the Circus, 
absorbed the whole city in their vortex, and continued with 
more or less virulence throughout that Emperor’s reign. In 582 
the strife between the rival colours became so fierce, and the 
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populace so violent in party spirit, that in blind and wicked 
folly the city was set on fire ; the flames spread rapidly, a portion 
of the Imperial Palace was destroyed, and the cathedral again 
reduced to ashes. The commotion was sweeping all before it. 
Justinian tried to temporise, and appeared in the Circus in the 
vain hope of justifying himself in the eyes of the mob, but 
it was a case of ‘tender-handed stroke a nettle, and it stings 
you for your pains.’ The angry populace were not to be 
appeased by the Emperor’s professions of regret for past errors, 
even confirmed as they were by an oath on the Gospels. Baffled 
and alarmed the monarch gave up all for lost and retired into 
the fastness of his fortress palace. The throne tottered and 
would have fallen had it not been for the courage and deter- 
mination of the beautiful and sagacious, though depraved, 
Theodora. Born in the lowest stratum of society—her father 
was keeper of the bears which one of those factions now threaten- 
ing ruin to the Empire maintained for the Circus—this extra- 
ordinary woman, after a career of vice and degradation, had 
won the affections of the exemplary Justinian, who enacted a 
special law to enable him to marry one who had been on the 
stage, and to raise her to the throne as his consort. At this 
crisis Theodora proved herself not unworthy of the purple. The 
Palace commanded easy access to the sea, vessels were in readi- 
ness in the Golden Horn; a Council was summoned, the officials 
urged retreat, and advised that the Emperor, his family, and 
his treasures should forthwith embark and take refuge in secure 
quarters at some distance from Constantinople. Belisarius was 
present, and uttered no word of remonstrance. The Empress 
alone opposed the recommendation to fly. 

If flight [exclaimed the dauntless Theodora] were the only means of 
safety, yet I should disdain to fly. Death is the condition of our birth ; 
but they who have reigned should never survive the loss of dignity and 
dominion. I implore Heaven that I may never be seen, not a day, without 
my diadem and purple, that I may no longer behold the light when I cease 
to be saluted with the name of Queen! If you resolve, O Caesar! to fly, 
you have treasures; behold the sea, you have ships; but tremble that the 
desire of life should expose you to a wretched exile, and ignominious 
death. For my own part I adhere to the maxim of antiquity that the 
throne is a glorious sepulchre! * 

The courage of the Empress carried the day. Belisarius was 
ordered to take immediate action, the sedition was extinguished 
with a strong but merciless hand, and in the carnage that ensued 
some thirty thousand lives were sacrificed. 

For the second time the Church of Divine Wisdom lay in 
ruins after these disturbances. When the tumult had subsided, 
the Christian populace recognised and deplored, though too late, 


? Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xl. 
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the havoc resulting from their blind fury. Great must have been 
the satisfaction, therefore, when, at the end of two months, it 
became known that the Emperor had resolved again to raise the 
cathedral, which was to be built on a more magnificent geal 
than ever. 

Justinian’s name is principally connected by the world with 
the digest which he had made of the laws of the Roman Empire, 
but gratitude is due to him for having bequeathed the glories of 
Santa Sophia for the delight and wonder of succeeding genera 
tions. To erect such a building must have been a stupendous 
undertaking even for a Caesar; it cost the Imperial Treasury 
a million pounds sterling; no less than ten thousand craftsmen 
were employed in the construction, and these were overseen by 
one hundred master builders, over whom presided Athemius 
of Tralles (in Asia) and Isodorus the Milesian, the two most 
celebrated architects of the day. But even their skill was not 
equal to the task of the completion of the enormous dome 
designed as the crowning glory of the edifice. In vain the science 
of the architects sought the principles of its construction, and 
the plan of the church would have had to be abandoned had 
not these highest secrets of the art fortunately been revealed 
to Justinian in a dream by an angel ! 

The cupola rises to a height of 180 feet at its centre from 
the ground, with a diameter of 107 feet and a depth of only 
46 feet. To ensure lightness as much as possible, it is built 
of pumice stone, a substance that floats in water; this was 
reinforced by Rhodian bricks, which are five times lighter than 
those of the ordinary kind. When finished the cupola excited 
universal astonishment and admiration. Procopius wrote that 
it did not seem to rest on its supports, but appeared to be let 
down by a golden chain from Heaven. Light as was the effect 
produced, the dome had to be supported by four strong arches, 
resting on massive piles of masonry, sustained by pillars of 
Egyptian granite. After the lapse of eight centuries one of the 
supporting columns gave its unconscious aid in upholding the 
spiritual power of the Patriarchs. -In 1293 the Patriarchal throne 
of the Greek Church was occupied by a certain Athanasius, 
whose fiery zeal and iron rule cast into the shade those of his 
more famous namesake, the opponent of Arius. It was asserted 
that this Patriarch, Athanasius, had excommunicated a sacri- 
legious ass that had had the temerity to devour lettuces growing 
in a convent garden. Though probably only a figure of speech, the 
rule of a prelate of whom such a story circulated must have 
been an irksome one, and the yoke of the bigot became so intoler- 
able to both clergy and laity that general clamour drove him 
from the Patriarchal throne. Before his deposition Athanasius 
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indited two documents: one intended for the eye of the public 
was penned in a tone of charity and resignation; the other was 
an anathema against the Emperor and his advisers who had 
caused the Patriarch’s downfall. Not deeming it safe openly 
to publish the excommunication, Athanasius enclosed it in an 
earthen pof, and had the jar placed on the top of one of the 
pillars of the dome of Santa Sophia. Four years later some 
youths were searching for pigeons’ nests; the florid capitals of 
the columns afforded likely refuges for such nesting places, so 
the boys possessed themselves of a ladder, and climbed up a 
pillar, on the top of which, instead of the abode of a dove, they 
found the identical pot containing the fierce document cutting 
of ‘for ever from the communion of the Holy Trinity, the 
Angels, and the Saints’ all those who had been the cause of 
the ruin of the Patriarch. Andronicus trembled on learning that 
for four years he had been unwittingly in danger of such a 
catastrophe, and hastened to summon a Council for the purpose 
of discussing what steps were to be taken to terminate such a 
dangerous position. The clandestine nature of the excommuni- 
cation met with the disapproval of the assembly of bishops and 
clerics, who nevertheless admitted that the anathema could only 
be annulled by him who had fulminated it. Athanasius was 
persuaded to express some faint contrition for what he had done ; 
amonk worked upon the Emperor’s fears by predicting pestilence 
and famine for the Empire if the Patriarch were not*reinstated, 
and Andronicus, accompanied by numerous bishops and monks, 
was induced to repair to the cell where Athanasius had taken 
refuge, to crave absolution and entreat the Patriarch to re- 
ascend his throne. The overbearing prelate had not learnt 
wisdom from adversity, and proceeded to show himself as 
arrogant and oppressive as heretofore. One night the footstool 
was removed from before the Patriarchal throne, and when next 
Athanasius entered Santa Sophia he beheld in place of this 
footstool a picture of an ass representing the Emperor, the 
prelate himself leading the animal by the bridle to the feet of 
Christ. The authors of the blasphemous caricature were dis- 
covered and duly punished, but as—in spite of the demand of 
Athanasius for their death—their lives were spared, the object 
of the satire was accomplished, for the offended prelate re- 
nounced his throne and again indignantly retired to his cell. 

It must be admitted that the walls of Santa Sophia were 
only built of brick, but as they were lined throughout with costly 
marbles of various colours, the homely brick was nowhere visible. 

Heathen temples distant as Baalbec and Heliopolis, to say 
nothing of those nearer home, at Delos, Athens, and other 


Grecian shrines, were stripped of their stately columns to support 
22 
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the fane that the Emperor was rearing to the glory of God and 
his own renown. Taking warning by the fate of the two former 
churches, Justinian ordered that no wood should be used in the 
structure except what was indispensable for the doors. 
enhance the splendour of the Temple to Divine Wisdom, a pious 
Roman matron bestowed eight porphyry columns taken from the 
Temple Aurelius had dedicated to the sun, and these wer 
supplemented by eight others of green marble, the gift of the 
magistrates of Ephesus. So keen was Justinian’s interest in 
the building that every day, simply clad in a long white tunic, 
he went to watch the progress of the work and encouraged the 
craftsmen by his praises, criticisms, and rewards. The founds- 
tion stone was laid in A.D. 532, and in five years, eleven months, 
and ten days the mighty pile was completed. Gorgeous indeed 
must Santa Sophia have shone out when all was finished and 
the cathedral ready for consecration. The walls were enriched 
with golden and skilfully coloured mosaics; the capitals of the 
pillars, balustrades of the choir, and ornaments of doors and 
galleries were bright with gilt bronze; the sanctuary contained 
forty thousand pounds weight of silver, and the altar blazed 
with gold and precious stones. ‘The enthusiast who entered 
the dome of St. Sophia,’ writes Gibbon, ‘might be tempted to 
suppose that it was the residence, or even the workmanship, of 
the Deity.’ According to Codinus, the Byzantine historian, 
the Emperor, on viewing the magnificent pile, is said to have 
exclaimed with reasonable pride ‘Glory be to God, who hath 
thought me worthy to accomplish so great a work. I have 
vanquished thee, O Solomon!’ 

Justinian had determined that the sole glory of erecting the 
cathedral was to be his; he had desired that the materials used 
were to be the best that could be obtained, the best methods 
were to be employed in using them, and everything was to be 
done at the expense of the Imperial purse. Over the western 
entrance was to be engraven the sentence ‘ This House to God, 
Justinian, Emperor, gave.” 

On the day appointed for the consecration Emperor and 
Patriarch, with a glittering retinue, proceeded in solemn pomp 
to the cathedral. On reaching the western door Justinian 
stopped, amazed, for over it he beheld inscribed ‘This House 
to God, Euphrasia, Widow, gave!’ The astonished Emperor 
angrily demanded who had dared to place such an inscription 
over the doorway which was to have been adorned with his own 
name and fame? 

The bewildered architects, trembling, protested their inno- 
cence in the matter, and could only suggest that the inscription 
must have been wrought by a miracle. Who the widow was 
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no one could say; the very name was unknown. However, 
search was made, and an obscure woman of the name was dis- 
covered and dragged into the Emperor’s presence. The legend 
has been charmingly versified by a modern author (the Rev. 8. 
Baring Gould), and we give its conclusion in his words : 


An aged woman, tottering, weak, 

With tattered dress, and thin white straying hair, 
Bending upon a stick and with feet bare. 

‘ Euphrasia,’ said the Monarch sternly, ‘speak! 
Wherefore didst thou my strict commandment break ; 
Contributing, against my orders, to this pile?’ 

The Widow answered simply, with faint smile, 
‘Sire, it was nothing, for I only threw 

A little straw before the beasts which drew 

The marble from the ships, before I knew 

Thou would’st be angry. Sire! I had been ill 
Three weary months, and on my window-sill 

A little linnet perched and sang each day 

So sweet, it cheered me as in bed I lay, 

And filled my heart with love to Him who sent 

The linnet to me; then, with full intent 

To render thanks, when God did health restore, 

I from my mattress pulled a little straw 

And cast it to the Oxen—I did nothing more.’ 


‘ Look!’ said Caesar; ‘read above that door! 
Small though thy gift, it was the gift of love, 
And is accepted by our King above ; 

And mine rejected as the gift of pride 

By Him Who humble lived and humble died. 
Widow, God grant hereafter when we meet, 

I may attain a footstool at thy feet!’ 


Tradition probably ascribed to Justinian a humility not justi- 
fied by reality. On an enormous brazen pillar which stood on 
seven stone steps the colossal equestrian statue of the author 
of the cathedral arose in solitary grandeur in front of the build- 
ing and remained till the final fall of Constantinople, when it 
was overthrown, and column and statue melted into cannon by 
the Turks. 

An ill-kept and desolate open space, sparsely overgrown with 
grey-leaved aromatic scented sage plants, now surrounds the 
quondam cathedral, once the pride of the Roman Empire and 
the heart of the Eastern Church. 

Strange and varied have been the scenes enacted within the 
walls of Santa Sophia. In it the Emperors were crowned, the 
Patriarchs enthroned. On its altar was inscribed the law by 
Which it was ordained that the prince who should sully the purple 
by espousing a barbarian wife, save only a Frank, was to be 
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excluded from civil and ecclesiastical communion. On this altar 
was laid the Papal bull which cut asunder the churches of the 
East and West. In 1054 the Pope’s legates shook the dust of the 
Greek Church off their feet and deposited on it the tremendous 
anathema enumerating the Seven Deadly Sins of that Church 
and devoting the sectaries who adhered to it ‘to the eternal 
fellowship of the Devil and his angels,’ a proceeding which con- 
firmed the schism between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
As is well known, the insertion of a single word in the Nicene 
Creed occasioned discord between the two Churches, which, in 
spite of occasional attempts at reconciliation, dictated more or 
less by political exigencies, flared up at intervals into violent 
animosity and persecution. In Constantinople it was enough 
for a ruler to be suspected of leanings towards the Westem 
Church to ensure for himself the detestation of his subjects. 

When the Council of Placentia was discussing the desirability 
of the first Crusade, ambassadors came from Alexius Comenus, 
then Emperor of the East, and craved assistance from the 
Christian princes, alleging the close proximity of the victorious 
Turks to Constantinople as a danger to the whole of Christen- 
dom. So piteous was the tale of the sufferings caused by the 
aggressors, and so imminent was said to be the danger to Europe 
at large, that the assembly burst into tears and declared their 
readiness to proceed forthwith to the rescue of their Easter 
brethren. 

Before the main body of the Crusaders were ready to depart, 
Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penniless set out on the 
15th of August 1096 from the confines of France, massacred and 
destroyed ruthlessly on the route, and after innumerable hard- 
ships and great loss of life at length about a third of the rabble 
of both sexes that had started on the enterprise made their 
appearance before Constantinople. Their standards displayed 
one a goose, the other a goat, said to be Gnostic emblems, and 
supposed to be endowed with the Divine Spirit itself. 

For Alexius it was a case of being ‘cursed with a granted 
prayer.’ He had hoped for about ten thousand soldiers, and 
though of the three hundred thousand ‘of the most stupid and 
savage refuse of the people’ who had set out under the leader- 
ship of the fanatical hermit only about one hundred thousand 
survived the march to Constantinople, nevertheless the advent 
of such a multitude of useless and licentious riffraff was no light 
infliction for any monarch. The Emperor, however, respected 
the religious fervour in which the pilgrimage had originated, and 
dissembling his embarrassment at such an incursion, received 
the host of pilgrims with kindness, advising them to await in his 
dominions the arrival of their companions. While the recollec- 
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tion of their recent sufferings and losses was fresh upon them, 
this undisciplined multitude were somewhat restrained in de- 
meanour, but no sooner were their spirits revived by the 
Emperor’s hospitality than their lawlessness again broke loose, 
and gardens, palaces, and churches were no longer safe from 
their depredations. In self-defence Alexius persuaded them to 
transport themselves to the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, 
where, disregarding the Emperor’s counsel, they flung them- 
selves in confusion against the Turkish army and rushed head- 
long to destruction. 

The arrival of the martial portion of the Crusaders was 
announced at Constantinople by the appearance at the City Gate 
of four-and-twenty knights clad in golden armour who called 
on the Emperor to ‘receive the General of the Latin Christians, 
and the brother of the King of Kings.’ 

The monarch’s experience of the first contingent of Crusaders 
could not have impressed him favourably with such allies, and 
though the new arrivals were of a more soldier-like type than 
the miserable dupes of Peter the Hermit, they were, neverthe- 
less, an incongruous multitude, many of them wild and rough 
men from all the countries of Europe; France, the Low 
Countries, Apulia, and the Rhine had all their representatives ; 
some ‘were drawn from Spain, Lombardy, and England, and 
from the distant bogs and mountains of Ireland or Scotland 
issued some naked and savage fanatics,’ says Gibbon, ‘ ferocious 
at home, but unwarlike abroad.’ Discipline amongst such a 
horde was inevitably weak, but fanaticism was rampant, and, 
warned by his recent experience, it is not to be wondered at that 
Alexius declined to admit his allies within the walls of his 
capital, a refusal which so angered the Crusaders that they 
attempted to enter it by force. Repelled by the strength of the 
walls, the allies came to terms with Alexius. Eventually, by 
fair words and magnificent gifts, the Emperor was diplomatic 
enough to obtain the homage of the proud and insolent chiefs 
of the Crusaders, and had the further satisfaction of persuading 
them to occupy a camp on the Asiatic shore, so that before 
Pentecost not a pilgrim remained in the capital. 

In the second and third Crusades misunderstandings intensi- 
fied. Admission to any of his cities was refused by the Emperor 
to the soldiers of the Cross, scanty allowances of food were let 
down to them in baskets over the walls of the cities, and the 
Crusaders had grounds for complaint at the treatment they ex- 
perienced from the Greeks, who were accused of adulterating 
the supplies furnished by the Emperor to the pilgrim warriors, 
chalk and other pernicious ingredients being mixed with the 
bread, and base money especially coined for their use. Stragglers 
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from the army were robbed and done to death, and the bodies 
of soldiers dying on the way were suspended on gibbets along 
the road. Substantial injuries such as these did not tend to 
mitigate the acrimonious feelings that had simmered for centuries 
between the followers of incomprehensible dogmas of rival 
creeds. 

From its erection till the day it became a mosque Santa 
Sophia was regarded as a refuge for the unfortunate, and miser. 
able victims of tyranny and sinners of all degrees were wont 
to seek shelter, beneath its protecting dome, from their perse. 
cutors or pursuers. To the newly erected sanctuary fled 
Photius, the unhappy son of the infamous Antonina, who had 
incurred her wrath by warning Belisarius, his step-father, of 
Antonina’s iniquities. His mother revenged herself by having 
her son racked and scourged, after which he was cast into one 
of the noisome dungeons of her palace. From this dark abode 
of misery, Photius contrived to escape, and took refuge in the 
shrine, with the fame of whose splendour the city was then 
ringing. But even the sanctuary was not sacred to the depraved 
wife of Belisarius, who, regardless of angry remonstrances from 
clergy and people, had the miserable youth dragged from Santa 
Sophia and again flung into her dreadful prison, while Antonina 
feasted luxuriously with the Empress Theodora in the palace 
overhead. 

The widowed Empress of the East had herself to seek safety 
in 602 as a fugitive in the cathedral. The Emperor Maurice, 
though brave, and upright, had incurred the distrust and dislike 
of the soldiery by the attempt to restore discipline in their ranks, 
and when it was determined to deduct the price of their arms 
and clothing from their pay the troops broke into revolt. Maurice 
was the victim of his virtues; the people of Constantinople also 
resented his want of liberality, and fraternised with the soldiers, 
and the Emperor, his wife, and family had to fly from the city. 
The centurion Phocas was at once raised to the throne, and while 
watching the games in the Circus, in which his sympathies 
were with the Green faction, was alarmed by the shouts coming 
from the Blue faction, ‘Remember that Maurice is still alive.’ 
He forthwith despatched orders for the execution of the Emperor 
and his sons, who all five were murdered before the eyes of their 
wretched father, the Emperor himself being finally put to death. 
The Empress Constantina, at dead of night, contrivéd to effect 
her escape into Santa Sophia; her partisans had been lavish in 
the expenditure of gold, trusting in which the widowed Empress 
strove by her tears and entreaties to rouse the people to rise 
in her favour, but in vain.? The populace overlooks vice in its 

* Gibbon, chap. xlvi. 
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mlers, but rarely forgives parsimony, and Constantina’s lavish- 
ness came too late. Her life was only spared at the entreaty of 
the Patriarch, and the Empress was banished to a monastery. 
Having later on engaged in conspiracy against the Emperor 
Phocas, the Empress was beheaded, and her three innocent 
daughters shared the same fate. 

The Exarch of Africa avenged the wrongs of the Emperor 
Maurice. Heraclius stripped Phocas of his diadem, and the 
fallen tyrant was subjected to every description of insult and 
torture, after which he was decapitated and his body flung into 
the fire. The Exarch was unanimously called to the throne, 
and his coronation and that of his consort Eudoxia was cele- 
brated with the usual magnificence. After the death of Eudoxia, 
Heraclius violated the law and disobeyed the Patriarch by taking 
in marriage his own niece, Martina by name; by her he had 
a son named Heracleonas, and the Emperor was desirous that 
he should share the throne with his elder brother, the child of 
Eudoxia, who was weak and feeble. Heracleonas, argued the 
Emperor, would be a prop and guardian to the incompetent Con- 
stantine. The two youths were crowned with pomp in Santa 
Sophia during their father’s lifetime, and the public were edified 
by a display of fraternal affection when the two brothers 
appeared, the younger leaning on the arm of his elder brother. 
Constantine did not long survive his father Heraclius : his reign 
lasted only a hundred and eleven days, and though he left two 
sons, the mother of Heracleonas at once took possession of the 
throne. Martina was universally abhorred, and it was in vain 
that Heracleonas, who was only fifteen years of age, protested 
that he would be the guardian of his infant nephew and swore 
fidelity to the people on the wood of the cross.* 

The late Emperor had placed his two sons under the protec- 
tion of the general and troops in the Eastern provinces, and the 
soldiery construed the dead Emperor’s mark of confidence into 
permission to make free with the gardens and vineyards of the 
citizens of Constantinople, who, ascribing their losses to the 
machinations of Martina and her son, rose in tumult, the centre 
of which, as was generally the case, became the cathedral, which 
rang with their shouts and imprecations. These clamours obliged 
Heracleonas to appear, and he showed himself in the pulpit of 
Santa Sophia and presented his little nephew Constans to the 
people. Constans was thereupon saluted as sole Emperor, and 
at once crowned with a golden diadem taken from the tomb of 
his grandfather Heraclius. Then arose a scene of wild riot and 
confusion, during which the church was pillaged by Jews and 
Barbarians, and before making his escape from the cathedral a 
* Gibbon, chap. xlviii. 
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partisan of Martina’s contrived to drop on the altar a protest 
against the proceedings. According to the merciless custom of 
the times, Martina and her son were cruelly mutilated and sent 
to pass the remainder of their days in exile and poverty.* 

The cry of ‘Christians to Santa Sophia’ brought excited 
throngs there in 695, and the passions of the people were still 
further inflamed by a discourse from the Patriarch on the text 
‘ This is the day of the Lord.’* The detested tyrant then occupy. 
ing the throne had disgraced the name of the great builder of 
the cathedral. Not a voice was raised, not a blow struck in 
defence of the second Justinian, who—having had his nose 
amputated by a self-constituted tribunal of judges—was banished 
to Crim-Tartary. 

In 775 the coronation of a child was again solemnised in 
Santa Sophia, when Constantine the Sixth, at the age of five, 
was crowned with his mother Irene. The ceremony was 
surrounded with the utmost splendour, and every detail of pomp 
that could serve to render it impressive. The oath of fealty was 
sworn on the wood of the cross : ‘ Be witness, O Christ ! that we 
will watch over the safety of Constantine, the son of Leo, expose 
our lives in his service, and bear true allegiance to his person 
and posterity,’ a vow that was taken not only in the cathedral, 
but also in the Palace and the Circus, and, to increase the 
solemnity of the pledge, it was deposited on the altar of Santa 
Sophia. 

The first to take the oath, and the first to break it, were the 
five half-uncles of the youthful Emperor, who thrice conspired 
against him. Each time the plot was discovered. For the first 
offence the princes were pardoned, the second time they were 
condemned to embrace an ecclesiastical life, the third time they 
underwent the horrible punishment of mutilation. Nicephorus, 
the eldest brother, had his eyes put out, the four younger were 
deprived of their tongues. After spending four years in prison, 
the miserable princes were released from confinement and imme- 
diately betook themselves to Santa Sophia, and, addressing the 
people assembled there, while pointing to his mute brothers, 
Nicephorus exclaimed: ‘Behold the sons of your Emperor, if 
you can still recognise our features in this miserable state. A 
life, an imperfect life, is all that the malice of our enemies has 
spared. It is now threatened, and we now throw ourselves on 
your compassion.” The heart of a multitude is slow to feel com- 
passion, but so pitiable a spectacle excited a murmur in the 
crowd, and might have proved dangerous, had not a minister who 
was present tactfully soothed the wretched princes and persuaded 
them to leave the sanctuary for the Palace. The remainder of 

* Gibbon, chap. xlviii. * Ibid. 
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their miserable existence was passed at Athens in exile and 
oblivion.* 

It was the custom for all Emperors to be crowned in Santa 
Sophia. The usurper, Phocas, had indeed prudently contented 
himself by receiving the diadem in a minor church, but Zimisces, 
after murdering Nicephorus the Second, with the consent of the 
Empress Theophano, in 969, boldly presented himself for corona- 
tion in the great cathedral; he was stopped on the threshold by 
the intrepid Patriarch, who accused the new ruler of murder and 
treason, and demanded that as a sign of repentance he should 
disassociate himself from Theophano. Zimisces, apparently, 
was quite ready to separate from a woman he must have feared, 
and while availing himself of her perfidy to the late Emperor, 
he willingly condemned Theophano to exile. 

In 1181 the cathedral stood a regular siege. The misdeeds 
of Mary, the Empress Mother, had caused universal discontent, 
and her step-daughter, another royal lady of the name of Mary, 
whose husband had been given the title of Caesar, fanned the © 
angry flame rising against her odious step-mother, till it burst 
into a conflagration and a regular civil war was kindled in the 
capital. The two factions fought a fierce battle in the palace 
square and the rebels sustained a siege in Santa Sophia. 
The Patriarch and the people called on Andronicus, a prince of 
the Comenian line then in banishment, imploring him to return 
to the capital and restore order. 

The young Emperor, who was a mere boy, was induced to 
entreat Andronicus to reign as his colleague, a request to which 
Andronicus willingly assented. One of his first acts, when seated 
on the throne, was to compel the wretched young Emperor to 
sign the death warrant of his own mother. The Empress Mary 
was thereupon strangled and her body flung into the sea. The 
youthful Alexius was not allowed long to survive this act of 
matricide, and his existence was terminated by the bow-string. 

On the elevation of Andronicus the populace avenged the 
partiality to the Western Church attributed to Alexius. Unfor- 
tunate strangers adhering to the doctrine of the double Procession 
of the Holy Ghost were slaughtered in the streets, and, when- 
ever found, their sick were burnt in the hospitals, the clergy 
in their churches. Priests and monks were foremost in the 
destruction of those who differed from them on these obscure 
points of doctrine, and chanted a solemn thanksgiving when the 
head of a Roman Cardinal was severed from the body and dragged 
through the streets fastened to the tail of a dog. 

Four years later (1185) a royal fugitive again took refuge in 
Santa Sophia. Imperial blood ran in the veins of Isaac Angelus 

* Gibbon, chap. xlviii. 
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and drew on him the suspicion of Andronicus, who decreed the 
death of Isaac. An executioner was sent to carry out the sen- 
tence, but, in his desperation, the condemned Isaac slew the man, 
and fled for refuge to the sanctuary, which was soon filled by a 
curious and terrified crowd. As their numbers increased their 
courage rose. ‘Why do we fear? Why do we obey? We are 
many and he is one; our patience is only the bond of slavery,’ 
they murmured. By the time the morning dawned the whole city 
was in commotion and burst into revolt, the prisons were broken 
open, high and low all joined in shaking off the yoke of their 
oppressor, and Angelus was raised from the sanctuary to the 
throne under the name of Isaac the Second. In 1195 Isaac 
was deposed and blinded by his brother, who usurped the throne. 
Isaac, however, after eight years passed in a dungeon, was re- 
stored to perilous dignity by the warriors of the fourth Crusade, 
who, under the leadership of Dandolo, the blind Doge of Venice, 
released the sightless Emperor; he was again crowned in Santa 
‘Sophia, this time in conjunction with his son, Alexius the 
Fourth. 

The pressure of the Ottoman Empire on their borders filled 
the Greeks with dismay, and the Emperors sought assistance 
from the Western Powers. The termination of the schism 
between the two Churches was the price agreed on between the 
rulers of Constantinople and the Princes spiritual and temporal, 
and the prospect of extending their commerce excited the ambi- 
tion of the Venetians to lend aid to a Christian land in peril 
from the Turks. The avowed object of the fourth Crusade was 
consequently not only to rescue Constantinople from danger 
from unbelievers, but to enforce identity of belief amongst be- 
lievers themselves. The Doge of Venice, as we have said, led 
the enterprise to replace the deposed Isaac on the throne of the 
East and ensure his safety from the Mussulmans. 

After the flight of the usurper, by the command of Isaac, the 
Crusaders were invited to enter the city, but the friendship 
between the Emperor and his deliverers did not long endure 
between their respective followers. For a short period satisfac- 
tion reigned in the capital, but soon whispers leaked out of the 
compact to which Isaac and his son had agreed in order to regain 
the throne. Before long the city was in a ferment at the idea 
of the danger that threatened the National Church. Indignation 
rapidly spread, and the Emperor became odious in the estima- 
tion of his people. Dread of the supremacy of Rome was 
uppermost in the popular mind ; as so often previously, discontent 
resulted in a tumult and the overthrow of the occupant of the 
throne. 

A second and more strenuous siege of Constantinople was 
undertaken, and at the end of three months the city was taken 
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by storm and given over to the horrors of a general sack. It was 
the day of vengeance for the Latins. The churches of the Greeks 
were stripped of their gems, their altars made into gaming 
tables, and the chalices used as drinking cups. The veil of the 
sanctuary of Santa Sophia was torn asunder and its golden fringe 
wrenched from off it; the magnificent altar was broken into 
pieces and distributed amongst the soldiers. Horses and mules 
were brought into the church and laden with the gilt and silver 
carvings from doors and pulpit, and if the poor over-burdened 
animals stumbled under too heavy a load, they were stabbed by 
their brutal drivers till the pavement was crimson with blood. 

A prostitute was seated on the throne of the Patriarch, and 

this ‘ daughter of Belial,’ as she was termed by the Greeks, sang 
and danced in the cathedral in mockery of the ceremonial of 
the Greek rite. Even the tomb of Justinian was violated and 
broken open, and, after the lapse of six centuries, the body of 
the famous author of the great building in which it lay was 
stated to have shown no signs of decay. 
* For sixty years the throne of Constantinople was occupied 
by Latin Emperors, who strove by oppression and persecution 
to incline their Greek subjects to orthodox doctrinal views. 
When the Pope’s Legate, Pelagius, ruled in Constantinople, he 
interdicted the Greek form of worship, imposed, the payment 
of tithes, belief in the double Procession of the Third Person 
of the Trinity, and submission to the Roman Pontiff. The 
unfortunate Greeks pleaded for toleration. ‘Our bodies,’ urged 
they, ‘are Caesar’s, but our souls belong only to God.’ The 
Legate turned a deaf ear to their supplications, and the persecu- 
tion was only stopped by the intervention of the Emperor Henry, 
who, in his turn, incurred the resentment of Pelagius by having 
the imperial throne placed on the right of that occupied by the 
Legate in Santa Sophia, a presumption which the latter reported 
to the Supreme Pontiff, and which elicited a sharp censure on 
Henry from Innocent the Third. 

In 1261 the throne of Constantinople was restored to the 
Greek Emperors by Alexius Strategopulus, who, though deco- 
rated with the title of Caesar by the battle axes of the Verangian 
Guard, ere long hastened to place the imperial crown on the 
head of Michael Paleologus; only twenty days after the depar- 
ture of the Latins the Golden Gates were flung open, Michael 
dismounted from his horse, and amid the acclamations and joy 
of the people, with a miraculous image borne before him, the 
restored Emperor proceeded on foot, conducted by the Blessed 
Virgin herself, as it seemed to the delighted crowds, to the house 
of her son, and entered the great Cathedral of Divine Wisdom. 
There Michael placed on his brows the imperial diadem, and 
had his name embossed in triumph on the bronze gates of Santa 
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Sophia. In assuming the purple he ignored the rights of the 
lawful heir, John Lascaris, an unfortunate youth who ex. 
perienced the usual fate of rightful and inconvenient claimants 
of the Eastern throne. The young prince was deprived of his 
eyesight and banished to languish out his days in a distant 
fortress. It was reckoned a slight advance in humanity that 
John Lascaris, instead of having his eyes torn from their sockets, 
as had been the fate of so many of his predecessors, had his sight 
destroyed by a red-hot metal basin being held close to the eyes; 
a stronger proof that the public conscience was awakening to 
the wickedness of such barbarities is afforded by the action of 
the Patriarch Arsenius, who, on learning the brutality shown by 
Michael to John Lascaris, excommunicated the Emperor. The 
irate monarch banished the intrepid ecclesiastic, who died in 
exile, refusing with his latest breath to grant the pardon implored 
by the Emperor. Six years elapsed before Michael was restored 
to the communion of the faithful, but a powerful faction of the 
monks and clergy still adhered to the view of Arsenius, and a 
schism resulted which was not healed till, at the expiration of 
forty-eight years, the clergy and laity alike engaged for forty 
days in penance, the body of Arsenius was deposited with due 
solemnity in the sanctuary, and in his name prince and people 
were ultimately released from the sins of their predecessors. 

For nearly four centuries the victorious progress of the Mus- 
sulmans had more and more alarmed the rulers of Constantinople. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century so large a portion of the 
Eastern Empire had been swallowed up by the irresistible Turks, 
that John Paleologus the Seventh resolved himself to go and 
endeavour to obtain help from the Western Powers. To gain 
the assistance of the Pope he was ready to submit the Greek 
Church to the Roman See, and it was arranged that he should 
meet the Supreme Pontiff at Ferrara and there discuss the terms 
of union of the Churches, which must precede the question of 
the possibility of the despatch of temporal aid in the shape of 
men and ships. With no little trepidation the Emperor set out, 
accompanied by the Patriarch, who in dignity was the equal of 
the Roman Pontiff; and that this position might be properly 
maintained, the five Cross Bearers, the great dignitaries of Santa 
Sophia, and the precious altar plate of the cathedral went also, 
so that when the Patriarch performed the rites of the Greek 
Church they might be celebrated with becoming splendour. On 
his arrival the Patriarch was received by the Western Pontiff 
with the Kiss of Peace, nevertheless the Greek Prelates de- 
clined the customary homage to the Holy Father of kissing 
his foot. 

The Greeks ere long became dissatisfied with remaining at 
Ferrara, and the scanty attendance at the Universal Synod failed 
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to impress them with the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, or 
the probability of a sufficient temporal quid pro quo for the pro- 
posed but detested union of the Churches. So anxious were 
the Greeks to withdraw from the conference that stringent steps 
had to be taken to prevent their surreptitiously stealing away. 
A passport had to be supplied before passing the gates of Ferrara, 
the Venetian Government undertook to arrest and send back 
any fugitives, and at Constantinople a sentence entailing ex- 
communication, fines, and being stripped naked and publicly 
flogged awaited all fugitives, not excepting ecclesiastics, who 
should arrive there from the Council at Ferrara. Before long 
the prevalence of plague in Ferrara necessitated the removal of 
the Council to Florence. At length, by dint of much discussion, 
temptations in the shape of cardinals’ hats and other eccle- 
siastical preferment, to say nothing of some threats of no light 
nature, the consent of all Greek clergy present, save two, was 
obtained to the Act of Union between the Churches. The five 
Cross Bearers of Santa Sophia did not record their votes on the 
question, ancient discipline precluding them from so doing. The 
Latin views of the disputed dogmas having thus been established 
satisfactorily, the Pope graciously undertook to supply a specified 
number of men and ships towards the defence of Constantinople, 
and to exert his influence with the Princes of Europe on behalf 
of the new accession to the Roman fold. 

On the arrival of the Emperor and his train after an absence 
of two years from Constantinople, they were received with uni- 
versal expressions of indignation and contempt. The people had 
expected powerful and prompt relief, the clergy had anticipated 
a triumph for their orthodoxy over the deluded clerics of the 
West, and the terms agreed to created the utmost disappoint- 
ment. The prelates no longer attempted to justify, but openly 
deplored their action. 

‘Alas! we have been seduced by distress, by fraud, and by 
the hopes and fears of a transitory life,’ they exclaimed. ‘The 
hand that has signed the Union should be cut off, and the tongue 
that has pronounced the Latin Creed deserves to be torn from 
the root!’ 

The new Patriarch whom the Emperor had chosen was indeed 
installed in Santa Sophia, bit the cathedral was empty, the 
Cross Bearers resigned their posts, and the flames of religious 
discord raged more fiercely than ever. Before his death the 
Emperor John Palwologus the Seventh formally renounced 
adherence to the unpopular Union. 

In 1448 Constantine the Thirteenth, the last Emperor of 
Constantinople, was crowned in Sparta by the two deputies, who 
there brought him word of his elevation to the throne. The 
Sultan was now at the very gates of Constantinople. In despair 
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Constantine sent Ambassadors to Rome to entreat succour and 
renew oft-broken promises of spiritual obedience. Fallacious as 
such professions had heretofore proved, the Vatican again lent 
ear to the Greek Emperor and despatched a Legate, to whose 
instructions Constantine respectfully listened. The Act of Union 
between the Churches was once more signed by the Emperor 
and the most pliable of the clergy and their flocks, and on the 
12th of December 1452, to the horror of the mass of the people, 
representatives of the two Churches jointly celebrated the 
Eucharistic Mysteries in Santa Sophia. 

Shocked and dismayed, the congregation, old and young, rich 
and poor, men and women, rushed from Santa Sophia, flocking 
in breathless crowds to the cell of the Monk Gennadius, who 
was regarded as the oracle of the Greek Church. The holy man 
refused to appear, but fastened on the door of his cell they beheld 
a tablet on which was inscribed : 


O miserable Romans, why will ye abandon the truth, and why, instead 
of confiding in God, will ye put your trust in the Italians? In losing 
your faith ye will lose your city. Have mercy on me, O Lord! I protest 
in Thy presence I am innocent of the crime. O miserable Romans, con- 
sider, pause, and repent. At the same moment ye renounce the religion 
of your fathers, by embracing impiety you submit to a foreign servitude,’ 


On the advice of Gennadius the nuns thereupon rejected the 
Union and abjured all communion with such as professed the 
faith of the Latins. This example was approved and followed 
by most of the clergy and people. The devout crowd next ad- 
journed to the taverns, drank confusion to all slaves of the Pope, 
emptied their cups in honour of the Madonna, and valiantly 
defied the approaching Moslems. Severe penance was imposed 
by the confessors on all who had received the Communion from 
a priest consenting to the Union, it was forbidden to attend 
any service conducted by such a recreant, and even though at 
the point of death the absolution and ministration of 4 
subscribing ecclesiastic were not to be sought. 

No sooner had Santa Sophia been polluted by the celebration 
of the Latin rite than it was deserted, as if it had become 4 
heathen temple; solitude and silence reigned under the mighty 
dome which formerly vibrated with the life and fervour of the 
people. The same sentiment animated all classes; the first 
Minister of the throne unhesitatingly declared that he would 
‘rather see in Constantinople the turban of Mahomet than 4 
cardinal’s hat or the tiara of the Pope.’ It was not long before 
the aspiration was fulfilled, and the cannons of the Turks 
thundered against the walls of the capital. Battering rams and 
ballistas, Greek fire, and wooden turrets, all manner of engines 
of aggression, ancient and modern, were used in the attack 

* Gibbon, chap. lxviii. 
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on the doomed city. For three months Constantinople held out 
and made gallant resistance, Christians and Turks alike evinced 
the utmost courage and resource, but the genius of Mahomet the 
Second carried the day. The Sultan’s grasp of the situation 
showed him that a simultaneous attack by land and water would 
be necessary, and he conceived the plan of conveying his battle- 
ships ten miles over land and launching them in the inner 
harbour, such ‘an attack rendering the fall of the city inevitable. 

The spirits of the defenders wete especially depressed by the 
failure of miraculous aid, which had been anticipated from the 
good offices of the Blessed Virgin, whose image they had carried 
in solemn procession with that intent, and they no longer re- 
strained their lamentations at the obstinacy of the Emperor in 
not coming to terms with their assailants, and anticipated with 
dread the horrors that must inevitably follow if the city were 
taken by storm. What courage was left to the defenders was 
that of despair. It was manifest to all that the final assault was 
at hand. On the morning of the 28th of May, Constantine and a 
few of his adherents repaired to Santa Sophia, and for the last 
time received with tears and agonised prayers the sacrament of 
the Holy Communion. 

At daybreak on the following morning the assault began ; 
after the cannon had thundered against the walls for some hours 
the Turks succeeded in scrambling over the fortifications and 
Constantinople was won. No sooner had the people realised 
that the final assault was at hand than convents and dwellings 
were deserted, and the streets became thronged with terrified 
crowds—men, women, priests, monks, nuns, children, high and 
low, rich and poor, all pressed eagerly forward towards the 
great cathedral. Before long Santa Sophia was packed almost to 
suffocation with a dense mass of people, the aisles, the nave, the 
galleries, the choir, the sanctuary—all were filled to overflowing, 
the doors were closed and barred, and in Santa Sophia, so recently 
shunned and deserted as a profaned and polluted place, crouched 
and trembled a vast assemblage such as it had never before 
held. A last hope was cherished by the unhappy throng: 
there was an old prophecy that some day the Turks would enter 
the city, triumphantly pursue its defenders as far as the column 
standing in the square before the cathedral, and that there an 
angel, sword in hand, would descend from heaven, and, delivering 
the sword to a man seated at the foot of the pillar, would bid 
him drive out the invaders, saying ‘Take this sword and avenge 
the people of the Lord.’ At this the Turks would turn and fly, 
and the Greeks drive back the fugitives to the frontiers of Persia.* 

While the terrified crowd in anguish awaited the appearance 

* Gibbon, chap. Ixviii. 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 432 2 2B 
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of this redeeming angel, the Turks, flushed with victory, burst 
into Santa Sophia, and ere long the hapless refugees, tied and 
bound, despite their tears and entreaties, were dragged from the 
cathedral and carried off to a life of slavery and degradation. 

That very day the Sultan made his triumphant entry into 
the city, rode up to the cathedral, and on entering, seeing one 
of his followers breaking the marble pavement, admonished the 
culprit with his scimitar, bidding him remember that he had 
granted the captives and the spoil to the soldiers, but had re- 
served the houses and buildings for himself. At evening the 
muezzin proclaimed the hour for prayer from the loftiest turret 
of Santa Sophia, and Mahomet knelt in praise and thanksgiving 
in the shrine, where a few hours previously the last of the Greek 
Emperors had mournfully partaken of the Christian mysteries. 

By order of the Sultan, Santa Sophia was turned into a 
mosque, the altar was destroyed, the sacred vessels removed, the 
crosses broken or defaced, the pictures and mosaics obliterated, and 
bare and whitewashed the mosque stood purified from Christian 
idolatries. The Moslems showed more liberality in dealing with 
the Christians than the latter displayed to their rival co-religion- 
ists. Santa Sophia was indeed lost to the Greeks, but the 
remaining churches were shared between the two faiths, and, 
enthroned in state, Mahomet handed Gennadius the sacred 
crozier, thus investing him with the dignity of Patriarch. 

In its new character as a mosque Santa Sophia was amply 
endowed with revenue ; lofty minarets were added to the struc- 
ture, groves and gardens planted around, and the stately building 
became the model for the great mosques of the East. 

To eyes accustomed to the magnificent sweep of domes such 
as those of St. Paul’s (London) or St. Peter’s (Rome) the curve 
of that of Santa Sophia at first strikes as singularly flat, but 
surrounded as the dome is by forty windows and springing from 
the grand span of its four supporting arches, the effect is light 
and inspiring. Even at the present day, when conqueror’s greed 
and Mahometan Puritanism have robbed Santa Sophia of its 
pristine richness of ornament and splendour of decoration, the 
beauty of the proportions and grand simplicity of outline render 
its effect one of magnificence. 

Balustrades of white marble run round the galleries, on the 
slabs of which the figure of the Cross was once conspicuous, but 
the Turks have everywhere defaced the symbol, though in some 
cases so imperfectly as to leave the sign still distinct. The four 
gigantic figures of the Cherubim, the ‘ Living Ones,’ which adorn 
the cupola, are rendered more mystical than ever by the faces 
of those mysterious beings having been removed, the great wings 
alone remaining outspread. 

Eight enormous round shields, light green in colour, are 
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suspended at intervals around the walls, and on them are in- 
scribed the names of the four Archangels: Gabriel, the Angel 
of Revelations; Michael, the Messenger of Peace and Plenty ; 
Asrail, the Angel of Death; and Israfil, who has ‘the sweetest 
yoice of all God’s creatures.” The four remaining shields display 
the names of the four companions of the Prophet. Moslems 
always speak of Mahomet as ‘the Prophet,’ so we are apt to 
forget that according to their traditions no less than two hundred 
and twenty-four thousand true prophets have at various periods 
been born into the world, of whom the five greatest after 
Mahomet are Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The effect of the building is nowadays somewhat marred by 
the Mehreb (Recess for the Koran) being placed south-east so 
as to indicate the position of Mecca; the edifice having, of 
course, been designed for an altar standing due east, the position 
of the Mehreb renders the effect askew. A sloping passage, in 
lieu of steps, leads up to the great gallery, from which it is an 
imposing sight to see rows of grave, bearded men seated on the 
ground listening to a priest chanting verses from the Koran, or 
touching the ground with their foreheads when devoutly prostrat- 
ing themselves in prayer. 

Students sit in what were once the side aisles studying the 
Koran, while in the body of the mosque on an elevated plat- 
form may be seen a white-bearded priest expounding the words 
of the Prophet to a group of veiled women, whose bright- 
coloured Hubarahs, or cloaks—crimson, blue, green, madder 
brown, or violet in hue—make a delightful splash of colour as 
the women squat on the matting-covered floor. Children in the 
gayest of garments—pink, yellow, mauve—play happily about the 
mosque as though at home, and near by sit men listening, like 
the women, to the dissertation from the pulpit. 

There is a popular delusion in Western countries that Moslems 
hold that women are not endowed with souls, an idea to which 
the well-known lines 

It’s oh to be a slave along with the barbarous Turk, 


Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this be Christian work ! 


have probably largely contributed. However, the Koran dis- 
tinctly affirms that women will in the next world not only be 
punished for their misdeeds in this existence, but will receive 
the same reward as men for their good works. 

Verily the Moslems of either sex, and the true believers of either sex, 
and the devout men and the devout women and the men of veracity and the 
women of veracity, and the patient men and the patient women, and the 
humble men and the humble women, and the almsgivers of either sex, and 
the men who fast and the women who fast, and the chaste men and the 
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chaste women, and those of either sex who remember God frequently, fy 
them hath God prepared forgiveness, and a great reward ! 
says the Koran. The only doubt appears to be as to the situation 
of the Paradise reserved for women, for although it is written in 
Al Koran 

Moslems, enter ye into Paradise, ye and your wives with great joy. 
Dishes of gold shall be carried round unto them, and cups without handles ; 
and therein shall they enjoy whatever their souls shall desire and whateyer 
their eyes shall delight in; and ye shall remain therein for ever ® 


nevertheless some believers hold that women will have their own 
separate abode of bliss, while others are of opinion that in 
Al Jannet (the garden) the true believer will not only rejoice 
in the presence of the seventy-two houris who await each devout 
Mahometan, but that he will also have the society of such of 
his sublunary wives as may be worthy of salvation. An unkind 
husband may, nevertheless, reassure himself as to possible incon- 
venient reunions in heaven by the reflection that the Prophet 
has declared that, when he looked into hell, he beheld that its 
wretched denizens were chiefly women. 

More colour remains, or remained, previously to the mosque 
being allotted to its present miserable occupants, than might have 
been expected after the devastations of centuries. Portions of 
the gold mosaics of Christian days cling here and there to the 
walls, which elsewhere have been daubed with a deep yellow 
ochre colour, showing in places some slight and ugly patterns in 
fresco. Over the eastern windows may be discerned the outline 
of the Madonna and Child, once prominent in the sanctuary. 
Repeatedly have the sacred forms been washed over with paint 
in order to efface them, but the Moslems have never succeeded 
in completely obliterating them, a circumstance which the Chris- 
tians regard as being miraculous. 

There is an ancient tradition that the Ottoman domination in 
Constantinople will endure for six hundred years, at the expira- 
tion of which period the mosaic on the eastern end of Santa Sophia 
will burst through the obscuring whitewash and fill the shrine 
with its effulgence. Prophecies are usually capable of more than 
one interpretation. The world nowadays openly or tacitly ques- 
tions if what was in former times regarded as a guide has not 
been rather a hindrance than a beacon. Ineffectually will the 
cloud roll back and the light stream over the world, till mankind 
tears off the hoodwink of bigotry and prejudice that obscure its 
rays. Latin, Greek, and Moslem must alike be eager to hail the 
rising sun, for unless there are eyes capable of seeing, in vain 
would the heavenly radiance irradiate the grand shrine dedicated 
to the Divine Wisdom. 

EpItH BLAKE. 
°® Sale’s Koran, p. 310. 
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WITH THE BULGARIAN STAFF 


Wirnin eighteen days of the outbreak of war the Bulgarian 
headquarters moved from Stara Zagora toward the Turkish 
frontier. Motors were available as far as Kizil Agach, and 
there, by special favour of the Prime Minister and General 
Savoff, my brother and I became attached to it—a stroke of 
good fortune on which we could not wish to improve. 

On Friday, the 8th of November, before dawn, we found ex- 
cellent horses at the door of the peasant’s hut which had 
sheltered us. The baggage was to follow in carts, and for three 
days we saw it no more. We rode across open country, following 
the route taken by the First Army on the 18th of October. Two 
squadrons of cavalry formed our escort. In front of them rode 
the junior officers of the staff departments ; further to the front 
the heads of sections—cartography, translation, intelligence, 
General Tsenoff representing the gunners, General Yankoff the 
sappers; finally, at a distance which other generals tacitly re- 
spected, Ficheff, Chief of the Staff, and Savoff himself, distin- 
guished from other generals by no difference of dress or accoutre- 
ment, but marked out by a certain air of mental force, as much 
by the shoulders as by the face. 

The moment which a downtrodden race had so long awaited 
was come. A determined but patient people had found its 
vindication. Here were the leaders of the liberation, laying 
firm claim to the fatherland. Bulgarian feeling runs deep, so 
deep that some think it non-existent. So thrilling, at all events, 
was this dramatic advance that the most expressive would have 
felt constrained to hide his emotion. 

At about three o’clock we crossed the frontier line. It is 
marked by a cutting through the oak scrub along the ridge of the 
rolling hills. One would have supposed, from the silence of the 
officers, that they had not noticed ‘the fact. The troopers, how- 
ever, went so far as to betray an interest in their entry into the 
promised land. They asked the squadron officers if they might 
raise a hurrah. The captain sternly refused, telling them that 
General Savoff would not like it. 

Within half an hour we came on a burnt village. Nothing 
remained alive, except the dogs and a few lean cats. _Human 
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bodies formed their food, for which grey crows were hungry com- 
petitors. The next village was still burning and we stopped to 
explore. Not a soul remained. Rejoining the Staff, we found 
them betraying more interest than had been observable before, 
They had already come upon trenches, the first signs of fighting. 
Here the First Army had fought its way, heading south-east 
towards Kirklisse, while the Third Army, on its left, had 
descended from the north. There were big graves both of 
Bulgarians and Turks. Then came another deserted village; 
from here it was reported that the Turks had carried off twenty- 
five Bulgarian girls before their retreat. 

On the crest of the next ridge we suddenly came to a point 
overlooking the immense plain of Adrianople. The sound of 
the cannonade, audible since morning, now grew nearer and 
insistent. It resembled nothing so much as a succession of 
stupendous groans, gigantic as the voice of a whole nation. 
Shrapnel was bursting over the forts with the effect of a sky- 
rocket when the stars are discharged and drift with an air of 
serene calm. Following the explosion, in the steady breeze 
that was blowing, the compact body of white smoke floated 
slowly through the cloudless air like a balloon. 

We passed the great feudal farm of a Turkish bey. He 
had tried to protect the villagers. There was a great readiness 
to speak well of a Turk where he deserved it. Bullocks and 
buffaloes, pulling guns, had fallen dead here. Dogs had torn 
off the skin and gnawed the succulent muscles next the spine. 
The flayed and swollen carcases were conspicuous on the brown 
land, livid with various shades of purple, yellow, and red. 

The fighting here, in the first week of the war, caused the 
panic at Kirklisse. It was the decisive battle, but it was never 
reported by the Government. In London its very name is 
unknown. When I remarked on this, General Ficheff replied : 
‘Why should we report it? We did not want to advertise; 
we wanted to work... .’ 

We arrived in total darkness in the muddy lanes of Tatarla, 
where was a halting-place for the field hospitals. We were 
thankful, after ten hours’ riding, to find that one of them could 
be spared for ourselves. Several straw palliasses provided enjoy- 
ment for their owners, even before supper was ready. The night 
was dark, but the flashlights of the besieged in Adrianople 
continually lit up the sky. Turned hastily from one quarter 
to another, they irresistibly suggested a bad fit of nerves in the 
garrison ; moving continually round all quarters of the compass 
and lighting up the clouds, they resembled some improved inter- 
mittent lighthouse. At night the cannonade was unusually well 
sustained (‘ Well nourished’ was the French expression used), 
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and those were sound sleepers for whom it did not spoil a night’s 
rest. 


At Tatarla there was no question of shaving, washing, or 
undressing, but before starting in the morning there was the 
luxury of a glass of tea, with bread and cheese, laid out on 8 
field-hospital table outside our tent. 

Knowing that the Staff would not ride very fast, we stopped 
behind to look at the field hospital and talk to the wounded. 
The whole stream of wounded from Lule Burgas had to be 
brought by this route into Bulgaria before they could receive 
anything better than the first aid given at the front. It was 
almost incredible that the outgoing transport of ammunition 
and food should entirely pass by mud tracks, through wooded 
hills, a journey of six days from Stara Zagora to Kirklisse. It 
was still more astounding that the wounded should survive this 
journey, and that many very severe cases were successfully 
treated in Bulgaria at the end of it. The foreign Red Cross 
Missions which later on came to Kirklisse found the hardships 
of sleeping out in their waggons quite sufficiently severe. There 
were, as a rule, two to occupy each waggon. At first there was 
adequate straw or hay to relieve the shoulders and hips, and 
somewhat to increase the width of the waggon, which broadens 
out upwards from a narrow base; but as the oxen consumed 
the straw the bedding became worse and worse, till finally there 
were only the narrow planks, some two feet wide, to provide 
a bed. It was sufficiently surprising that even the English 
ladies of the Women’s Convoy Corps survived this experience 
without breakdown ; all the more was it harrowing to think of 
the men with broken bones, and important organs lacerated, 
jolting for six, and even eight days, in these springless ox-carts, 
with bitter frost at night, and with no covering but the wicker 
hood. 

I may adequately sum up the situation by quoting a telegram 
which I sent to the Balkan War Relief Fund: ‘ Adrianople not 
having fallen, wounded must cross mountains. Many days’ 
jolting in springless carts, unsheltered, in bitter frost. They 
stop here in transport hospital; some mutilated. Equipment 
badly wanted.’ 

Such were the melancholy facts. In many cases mutilation 
of the most disgusting kind had taken place, when fighting 
shifted from one area to another and Bulgarian soldiers fell 
into the hands of Turks. Mercifully, there were not many muti- 
lated who remained alive, but some such cases actually lived, and 
had passed through this hospital. One man survived, but without 
his ears. The story was as follows : Two men were left wounded 
together when the Turkish troops advanced. There was a 
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considerable pause at this stage, and the two men were carried 
into a house where the Turks, with their usual want of logic, 
interested themselves in cruelty rather than in watching the 
enemy. Both Bulgarians had the presence of mind to see that 
their only chance of life was to feign death. The first had suffi. 
cient endurance to remain passive as the knife severed his ear, 
The Turk, thinking him dead, passed on to the other. . This one 
could not restrain a groan, and was immediately stabbed. 

The commonest mutilation was the gouging out of eyes; but 
happily the Turks went further, so that death supervened. 
Their other practices, which cannot be detailed, meant death 
(the doctors told me) in two or three hours. I see no reason 
to doubt their occurrence, having witnessed what is much worse 
—women and girls wounded by Turkish regulars. 

The officer in charge of this hospital proved to be, like most 
others, a civilian turned soldier for the time. He was a well- 
known caricaturist of the Sofia Press, and had many friends 
amongst the officers of the Staff. He was also an amateur 
photographer, and in the inadequate light of the early morning 
@ group was taken, with Savoff in the centre. The caricaturist 
was an agreeable illustration of the fact that the army was a 
nation in arms. A little later I was hailed by another Red Cross 
officer whom I had met in London. He had been Secretary to 
the Bulgarian Legation, and was now seconded from diplomacy. 
At the same time, the officer personally attached to me was 
well-known owner of flour mills, and also a concessionnaire of 
pine forests. 

Riding out of Tatarla we passed a transport convoy of record 
length. These convoys are the great feature of a transport route 
in the Balkans, as they would be in a war in India. There is 
not a farm in the combatant countries which has not sent its 
waggon and oxen to the front. These waggons are all of the 
same type—built almost entirely without metal, without springs, 
with wicker hood ; mostly drawn by two grey bullocks, but some- 
times by the even more complacent buffalo, with his long tilted 
nose and:his white eyes contentedly fixed on the sky. The 
pace is so slow that in the distance a convoy hardly appeared 
to move. It stretched across the valley before one and up 
the opposite hill, disappearing out of sight over the ridge like 
a vast andifalmost motionless snake. Such a convoy seemed 
symbolic of the stolid but irresistible mind of the people. 
The simple construction of the waggons and the very slowness 
of the beasts constitute a security against breakdown. The 
inexhaustible patience of the oxen and their drivers, who were 
often Turks f15m Bulgaria, was only harmonious with the un- 
limited supply,of waggons at the service of the State. At three 
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hundred yards a convoy looks like a succession of tortoises, but 
sometimes, as in this case at Tatarla, the same convoy whose 
rear one is passing may be continuous even for several miles. 
Though it disappears below the summit a mile off, it is the same 
entity which one can dimly perceive mounting the next ridge 
or the next after that. There is a sense that, however slow and 
however distant the goal, the convoy, and the Bulgarian race, 
will arrive. 

It was less inspiring to meet the returning convoys. Riding 
close beside the waggons one could see the feet of a wounded 
man swathed in the native fashion, which he refuses to discard 
in favour of boots; sometimes a pale and drawn face indicated 
the degree of endurance that was required by the wounded man 
to pass through the ordeal of this journey. 


At midday we came to Yenije, on the main road from 
Adrianople to Kirklisse. We stopped here for lunch, and some 
of the older generals went on in motors. I had passed through 
Yenije after the insurrection of 1903, when the massacres had 
just taken place. The dead had been hurriedly buried. There 
is a wide sandy river, mostly bare, except in time of flood, and 
crossed by a long wooden bridge. The sandy bed is a convenient 
burial-place. The bed of the river now served for burial of a 
different kind from that of 1903. At intervals, as we crossed the 
bridge, I saw the hoofs of a horse emerging from the sand where 
it had been hurriedly buried. Its position was thus conveniently 
marked to avoid the work of labour in digging a second grave 
where the ground was already occupied. Little did I expect to 
see the open green of Yenije, where nine years ago the surviving 
inhabitants slunk out of sight in terror, now occupied by a con- 
course of Christian troops. To-day a Bulgarian trooper holds 
my horse while I lunch, whete formerly I had begged the loan 
of a pony from a Turkish cavalryman. 

Our surroundings now became doubly interesting. Our route 
was one of the few real roads in Turkey, and the Turks had 
considerately furnished it with a supply of excellent stone in 
readiness for re-making. This stone had been placed in long 
heaps at the side of the road, and constituted a ready-made 
trench for the fight which had preceded the fall of Kirklisse. 

For several miles the south side of the road was ned with 
abandoned gun-carriages, dead horses, here and there a corpse. 
One, half buried in mud, had two gashes on the scalp, a 
deep cut in the neck, and the nose almost severed from the 
face. The cavalry had left little time for gun drivers to escape. 
This man had lingered too long. The Turks failec: to hold the 
line of the road and fled south across open counts. The soil 
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here is heavy, and as it was wet weather some of the ruts made 
by the guns were at least eighteen inches deep. When the 
guns stuck fast the men cut loose enough horses for themselves, 
threw away the firing-pieces of the gun, shot the remaining 
horses, and rode away. ‘There were commonly three carcasg 
lying together, and dogs from the burned villages were then 
living on their half-putrid flesh. Broken carts lay in ever 
direction. The ground was strewn with rifle cartridge, shrapnel, 
and heavy shell abandoned in the flight. Beyond Kirklisg 
towards Bunarhissar the banks by the road were in some places 
almost lined with unused shrapnel. The flight had been so hasty 
that waggons and gun-carriages spread out by various tracks on 
each side of the road. Whole boxes of ammunition were con- 
tinually thrown overboard in the frantic endeavour to get the 
waggons through the mud. I must have seen at least 30,000 
unused gun cartridges in a three hours’ ride. 


It was a thrilling experience for one who had visited Kirklisse 
in bygone years to enter it now with the victorious army. 
Bulgarian reserve is fine, but on this occasion it seemed 
excessive. It marked the climax of the Bulgarian character 
when Savoff, avoiding all demonstration, hurried through Kirk 
lisse in a closed carriage. Every house had hung out a flag, and 
the people crowded to their doors, but the whole Staff hastened, 
without apparent attention, up the steep cobbled road, and 
dismounting at the Turkish Officers’ Club, betook themselves 
to examining Turkish maps. The officers were chiefly concerned 
to find that the Turkish boundary was drawn to include Bulgaria. 

In another hour a frugal supper was served in the very 
room from which Mahmud Mouktar had fied in such haste that 
his Turkish sweetmeats were left behind. No notice was taken 
of the momentous significance of that repast; from generals to 
lieutenants the officers seemed embarrassed by all allusion to it. 

The rooms of the Turkish Club were at once turned to account 
as offices; connecting them was a large upper hall, and here 
some forty officers sat down to supper, Savoff and Ficheff pre- 
siding together. There is a massive quality about Savoff which 
defies description. He reminded me of nothing so much as that 
rare type of Englishman, born a squire, but by nature a leader 
of men, occupied with great affairs, but when at home joining 
the crowd of commonplace people, shooting, or hunting, oF 
golfing, without claiming special regard; the head massive, the 
figure not disproportionate, and yet a short man; genial, yet 
apart, with an air of large condescension, potentially social, but 
preoccupied ; a man to inspire confidence. Ficheff’s bright eyes 
conceal a reserve impenetrable even for a Bulgar, but on one 
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subject he opens out—the wrongs of a people worthy of freedom ; 
the five centuries of suffering ; the deserted land. The outwitting 
of the Turks delighted him; the superb quality of the army 
even surprised him. There was news that night—the Holy War 
had been declared. The green flag waved at Chatalja. For 
once the stir of feeling found expression. 

We sat smoking late, enjoying the thought of liberation. 
The Balkan mother would sing to her child in peace, and girls 
could be merry without fear. The blight that had lain on the 
Balkan lands was healed, the fog dispelled. Even the prestige 
of military despotism was gone like a pricked bubble. The 
tyranny that rested on delusion and not on power had vanished 
like an empty nightmare that fades when the sleeper wakes. 
The establishment of Europe’s freedom was fulfilled, the final 
step taken. 

A great and notable nation had obtained recognition through 
the war. Its persistence, its purpose, its deep reserve, now 
stood revealed, added to the world’s stores of national character. 
For centuries the Bulgarian refused to compromise with the 
Turk. Other races sought to lighten the weight of the yoke 
by taking service with the tyrant or bowing the head. The 
maxim, ‘The sword never strikes when the head is bowed,’ 
undermined the soul of other races; never of this. Influence and 
wealth went to others ; all seemed lost by the policy of defiance. 
Bulgarians would not balance advantages; a kind of faith made 
them ready to pay pain and death for ultimate gain. The spirit 
wins at last, and the indomitable spirit of the Bulgars has 
come by its just reward. 


Here was a chance to realise the glory of war, to view it 
as @ blessing. All the sense of common aim, of national unity, 
of readiness to die for others, of mighty movements and forces, 
thrilled together in the blood. Here was a display of superiority 
to matter that might well fill a crudely Puritan mind with deep 
religious idealism. Here was a healthy military world in which 
everyone worked hard; each filled his appropriate place; where 
drones, fops, wasters could not exist; where rewards and com- 
forts were appropriate to deserts. Here, in a healthy frugal 
outdoor life, the primitive instincts of the struggling race of men 
swept aside all feeling but that of energy and well-being, and 
inspired an unreasoning conviction that war is good. 

And out there, under the frosty sky, lay the battered corpses ; 
trodden on; rolled in the mud; viewed in times of peace, by 
men in their senses, as the image of God, and now regarded 
with much less respect than a dead rat by an English roadside. 


Noet Buxton. 
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LONDON BEAUTIFUL 


AT a meeting held under the presidency of the Lord Mayor at 
the Mansion House on the 13th of January 1913, to inaugurate 
the recently-formed London Society, I was asked to move the 
principal resolution. In doing so I endeavoured to sketch, in 
outline, both what the Society might endeavour to do, and 
what London is capable of meaning to its inhabitants. Since 
that date letters have reached me from so many quarters asking 
for the full text of my remarks, and showing the keenest interest 
in their application, that I gladly take advantage of the hospi- 
tality of the Editor of this Review to reproduce what I said. 
I have added a footnote on a topographical point of some interest. 


‘The resolution which I have been asked to propose runs as 
follows : 

That this meeting recognises the importance of the work which the London 
Society proposes to undertake in furthering the improvement and beautifica- 
tion of London, and in arousing the interest of Londoners in their great 
city, and expresses the hope that public authorities will co-operate with the 
Society and help to make London a worthy capital of the Empire. 


The objects of the meeting and of the Society could not 
be better stated than they are in this resolution, and in the 
remarks to which, my Lord Mayor, we have just listened from 
you. In a sentence, our object is to make London beautiful 
where it is not so already, and to keep it beautiful where it 
already is. We all of us recognise that this London of ours is 
the greatest, the most populous, the most amazing city in the 
world; but I do not suppose there is anywhere, or ever has 
been, any great city that grew up with less forethought, or 
that rested less definitely upon a plan. The capital is in this 
respect very like the British Empire of which it is the head. 
Both of them have sprung up almost unawares, their great position 
being due partly to advantages of geographical situation, partly 
to the blessings of Providence, partly to accident, partly, as 
we like to think, to the genius of our own people; and both 
Empire and capital have now reached a point at which we 
have to take stock of our position, and see what we are to 
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do for the future, because in both cases one of two conditions 
must result ; either the Empire and the capital will break down 
from their plethoric condition, and from the operation of the 
numerous centrifugal tendencies that are at work; or, on the 
other hand, by counsel, by consideration, by forethought, it may 
be possible both for Empire and for capital city to create a 
new unity, to obtain a more commanding influence, to ensure 
a future not less wonderful than their past. 

I said just now that our object was to make London beauti- 
ful. Perhaps some of you faithful citizens of this great city 
may say that it is beautiful already, and that we can afford to 
let well alone. Yes, Gentlemen, London is beautiful, but it is 
beautiful by fits and starts, in nooks and corners, in parts and 
sections. Nobody contemplating this huge area can say that 
it is beautiful as a whole. There are deformities in the figure, 
there are plague-spots on the skin, of London, which we should 
all like to remove, and the London Society is to become the 
physician who will give the prescription. 

This Society, therefore, consists, as I understand, of men 
and women, the first condition of whose union is that they love 
London, 2nd the second that they wish to keep or to make 
it beautiful. And the object they have in view is by system, 
foresight, and taste to carry out the objects which I have 
described. 

I am not an expert in this matter, and there are many 
members of the Society on the platform this afternoon who 
are much. better qualified to speak about the expert aspect of 
the question. Even to me, however, it is obvious that a very 
wide field of work opens before the Society. There will require 
to be some co-ordination of existing authorities, each quasi- 
independent in its own sphere. Perhaps there may have to 
be created a single central town-planning authority to work 
for the whole. There may require to be some redistribution of 
funds, some readjustment of local taxation. The committees of 
the Society, I have no doubt, will direct their attention to the 
laying out of streets, the erection of buildings, the construction 
of bridges, the alignment of roads; perhaps, also, if they descend 
to a matter so relatively insignificant, to the proper placing of 
our statues in London, so melancholy, so pitiful, so unutterably 
forlorn. ‘ 

Then there is the traffic problem which will confront them, 
and which is a matter of the most urgent importance; and it 
may well be that before anything substantial can be done the 
assistance of, Parliament and legislation may be called for. 

Now, may I say this to the members and the founders of 
the Society? May I utter one word of caution? I think that 
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the plans of the Society ought not to be at all lacking in imaging 
tion or idealism—and, if they err at all, by all means let them 
err upon the side of ambition. And yet, at the same time, do 
let us bear this in mind, that if the proposals that are to be 
framed are fo be effective, they must be business propositions, 
They must be co-related with the facts, and perhaps still more 
with the figures of the case. There is a talk about framing 
some one great plan for the future town planning of this great 
city. I will not give an opinion upon that; but it occurs to 
me that it is really a question not so much of one plan as of 
@ multiplicity of plans, and that those plans, as time goes on, 
will require readjustment and adaptation in many forms to 
the circumstances of the hour; and ‘that the work of a society 
like this, instead of being comprised, if anyone has such an 
idea, within the space of ten years or twenty years, is much 
more likely to be spread over centuries. 

Then the second point on which I should like to utter a 
word of caution is that, sir, to which you alluded just now. 
I think we must be careful to avoid speculative, impracticable, 
or impossible finance. You, Sir, said that you thought that these 
plans, or many of them, might be carried out without placing 
any additional burden upon the rates. I hope, indeed, that 
that may be so. It is very easy, when talking about the laying 
out of a great city, to speak in terms of millions, but it is not 
good business to do so; and, for my own part, I hope that the 
consideration to which you have called our attention will be 
borne in mind, and that those who frame the plans of the 
Society will in every case draw up a profit and loss side of 
the account. I think, Sir, when you said there need be no 
burden upon the rates, you must have been alluding to the 
possibility that many of these alterations that may be devised 
will be enormously remunerative in themselves, and I have no 
doubt that that is the case. Much of the expenditure will be 
a most splendid investment. The beautification of London will 
in many cases treble and quadruple the value of the property 
that is dealt with—and my own impression is that a good deal 
of the improvement will be paid for by the increased land-values 
which it will itself create. 

Next, let me say a word to the sceptic, because I have no 
doubt there are many such, even if they do not happen to be 
in the Mansion House this afternoon. There are some who will 
say, ‘Is this possible? Are you not living in a land of dreams? 
Does any man really know London, or anything but a small 
corner of London? And, whether his knowledge be great or 
small, does he care about London? Does it mean anything 
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to him? Where are you to find the sacrifice, the industry, the 
labour, the foresight that will be required for the carrying out 
of your views? It is quite a commonplace to say that there 
is no such thing as civic spirit in this metropolis of ours, that 
4 man or woman cares little even for the street in which he 
or she was born, or the square in which he lives, and that 
whereas you have this great city, the government of which, I 
believe, costs at the present moment something like twenty 
millions a year, there are thousands, and I dare say scores of 
thousands, of our fellow-citizens who care so little about it that 
they will not even put themselves to the trouble of going to 
the polling-booth to give a vote upon its administration. 

In a sense, all that is true. London never has been to the 
Englishman exactly what Paris is to the Frenchman, or what 
Berlin is becoming in an increasing degree to the German. If 
you meet a Frenchman abroad you will find that in his mind 
La Belle France means as a rule Paris; and that, wherever he 
builds a town, he endeavours to reproduce with as much fidelity 
as he can the boulevards, restaurants, and cafés, and all the gay 
and sparkling brilliance of that delightful city. But the English- 
man does nothing of the sort. If you meet the English- 
man in the remote corners of the Empire and talk to him of 
Old England, he does not think of London, he thinks about 
beautiful country villages, about the surroundings of his old 
home, about the exquisite scenery, and the leafy lanes; the 
last thing he attempts to do anywhere is to reproduce London, 
his one idea is to get away from it. From my own experience, 
I would say that the first thing an Englishman does in the 
out-lying portions of the Empire is to make a race-course. The 
second is to make a golf-course, and the third is to sever all 
connexion with London by putting away his silk hat and frock 
coat, and appearing on all occasions in a straw hat. Therefore, 
I concede that London does not make the same appeal to the 
average Englishman that Paris does to the Frenchman. 

There is another point that may be made against us. It 
may be said, ‘Have you much encouragement for your ideas 
in the history of the past?’ My Lord, I speak with some trepi- 
dation in your presence, for it is within my own recollection that 
the City of London was willing to part with its ancient historic 
portal of Temple Bar. I remember in more recent times that 
Crosby Hall, the place where Richard of Gloucester lived, where 
Shakespeare stood, where Sir Thomas More wrote, was taken 
down stone by stone, and with difficulty re-erected elsewhere. 
And if you look at what is going on in other parts of London 
it seems almost incredible that in a great modern cultured and 
ivilised city a horrible phantasmagoria like Queen Anne’s 
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Mansions should ever have been allowed to rear its hideous head 
into the air. Even when we erect our finest buildings we 
indulge in the strangest freaks as regards the architects. We 
employ a classical architect (Sir Christopher Wren) to put the 
western towers on to Westminster Abbey, another classical 
architect (Sir Charles Barry) to build a Gothic House of Parlig- 
ment, and a Gothic architect (Sir Gilbert Scott) to put a Renais. 
sance tower and facade on to the public buildings facing $b, 
James’s Park. All these things, I admit, have been, and | 
suppose it is possible to argue that they might be again. 

But, on the other hand, I think it may be said that things 
are changing very rapidly. There is an increasing interest in 
the fortunes of London, there is a growing taste, and public 
opinion is building up a strong force upon our side. There are 
many people in London now to whom this old city has a soul 
and a spirit and a voice of its own. I do not say that it 
speaks to all of us with the same voice. It is a city of many 
voices, but there are few amongst us in whose heart some echo 
is not struck by the thought and the mention of London. At 
any rate, to me London speaks with a very clear and definite 
voice indeed. The London which I care for is the London of 
the past, and the reason why I am interested in this Society 
is not merely because it is going to prevent mistakes in the 
future, but because it will arrest the sort of mistakes that have 
been made in the past, and will keep for us that priceless 
possession which we still have in the monuments and antiquities 
of this great city. 

Of course, if you look to history, there are many Londons, 
some of which do not happen to appeal to me at all. I have 
no interest in pre-historic London. It does not affect me that the 
mastodon and the elephant once wallowed in the swamps where 
the Mansion House now stands. I am not even greatly in- 
terested in the London of the Celts or the Romans, or the 
Saxons or the Danes, although I admit that every relic of those 
days ought to be most scrupulously preserved. The historic 
interest of London begins for me, if I may speak for myself, 
with the Norman days; and Norman London, Plantagenet 
London, Tudor London, and Stuart London are to me a matter 
of absorbing interest and concern. When I go down to West- 
minster, I always see the courtly figure of Charles the First 
walking from St. James’s Palace on a frosty day in January 
between two lines of soldiers, with the Bishop on one side of 
him and the Colonel on the other, to his fate at Whitehall. 
And when I pass the Banqueting House there always steps out of 
one of its windows—I will not say which, because there is 8 
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dispute upon this point "—the figure of the King. I picture him 
taking his place on the platform, in the midst of a little group 
of five, with his scarlet silk waistcoat and the George of the 
Garter round his neck. I see the scene, I see him lay his 
comely head upon the block, I see the executioner a moment 
later raise it to the mournful crowd. And then, as I go on, 
Iam afraid that I take no interest in the spacious buildings 


1 The dispute is one which I do not presume to solve, though I am not 
deterred by Lord Beaconsfield’s alleged witticism from stating its conditions, 
He is reported to have given the following advice to a young man about to 
enter society : ‘ Never ask who wrote the Letters of Junius, or on which side 
of Whitehall Charles I. was beheaded.’ Neither of the questions here posed 
is any longer acute, for the identity of Junius scarcely admits of doubt, and 
the puzzle at Whitehall is not on which side the Banqueting House, the street 
side or the river side, Charles I. was executed—for it is absolutely certain 
that the scaffold was erected in Whitehall directly facing what was then the 
Tilt Yard and is now the Horse Guards—but out of what part of the building 
he stepped on to the scaffold, after resting for a while in his chamber in the 
interior of the palace. Sir Thomas Herbert, his gentleman of the 
bedchamber, who attended him in his walk across the Park and to 
the scaffold, and who carried off his dead body to be embalmed, says 
that ‘there was a passage broken through the wall by which the King 
passed unto the scaffold.’ Excluding inadmissible suggestions, the alternatives 
are practically limited to two: either the middle window on the lower tier of 
the Banqueting House was broken through (these windows were at that time 
unglazed and were built up with masonry) so that the King might step 
straight out on to the scaffold; or, after walking through the Banqueting Hall, 
he passed into a little annexe or building which then projected from the northern 
or Charing Cross end (corresponding to the present outer entrance into the 
Royal United Service Museum), and stepped through a window on the Whitehall 
face of this building (where is now a blank wall) on to the northern end of 
the scaffold, which extended along the face of the Banqueting House towards 
Westminster. In this case the ‘ passage broken through the wall’ would be 
either a passage from the Hall to the annexe (corresponding fairly to the present 
inner doorway of the Museum) or the window, which may have been enlarged 
forthe purpose. Those who have argued for or accepted the former, or middle 
windbw, hypothesis have been Mr. Wyatt Papworth (Notes and Queries, 1863), 
Professor 8. R. Gardiner (History of the Great Civil War), Professor C. H. 
Firth (Cornhill Magazine, January 1897, and Cromwell, 1900). The case for 
the annexe has been fully stated by Sir R. Palgrave (Architectural Review), 
Rev. E. Sheppard (Old Royal Palace of Whitehall), and rests in the main 
upon the testimony of G. Vertue, the engraver, who was appointed engraver to 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1717, and left a memorandum on the copy of 
Terrason’s engraving of the Banqueting House (dated 1713) in the Library of 
that Society, to the effect that it was out of the window in the annexe that, 
‘according to the truest reports,’ King Charles stepped out to be beheaded, this 
window being marked in the engraving (reproduced by Sheppard, p. 202, and 
in Gardiner’s Students’ History of England, p. 558) with a royal crown, and 
the initials C. R. above the window, and the date 1648 below it. Not much 
assistance is to be derived from the various contemporary or nearly contemporary 
mgravings, which were mostly Dutch and appear to have been executed from 
hearsay. Personally I incline to the theory that it was from the window in 
the annexe that King Charles stepped forth to his doom. Another controversy 
arises out of the same incident—viz. whether the King knelt with his head on a 
block of the customary size and shape, or whether he lay prone on the ground 
with his neck stretched over a low wooden bar. Into this dispute I will not 
eter, save to say that the former appears to me, from a study of the evidence, 
to be the more probable hypothesis. 
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which are being erected by a generous Government on either 
side of Whitehall, in which to perform their sometimes m- 
necessary labours. I think rather of Holbein’s beautiful gate. 
way, taken down one hundred and fifty years ago, because there 
was no London Society in those days to save it, in order t 
make way for Parliament Street. When I come down to Old 
Palace Yard I care nothing for the taxis and the pigeons that 
now occupy that place. I think nothing even of the work that 
is going on or that is alleged to be going on inside. I remember 
rather that it is the place where the old tournaments and trials 
by battle were held, where the head of Guy Fawkes was struck 
off, and where the wife of Sir Walter Raleigh carried away the 
severed head of her husband in a bag. Those are the pictures 
presented to me by living in the past in London. Therefore, 
you will believe me when I say that your Society appeals to me 
immensely, if a part of its duty is going to be, as I understand 
it will be, a reverent regard for the still surviving memorials 
of the past. 

But I recognise that I am rather peculiar in this matter, 
and that there are many to whom London represents a much 
more mundane conception. I must remember my own dictum 
that there is not one London, but at least a dozen Londons. 
There is your London here, the London of business and finance, 
the emporium and the counting-house of the world. There is 
the London of industry and manufacture, in which I suppose 
almost everything is made or distributed or sold that is pro- 
duced by the ingenuity of man. There is the London of the 
shipping and the docks, where the great steamers go to and 
fro, all the day and all the year, like the shuttles of some 
mighty loom, whose web covers the whole surface of the globe. 
There is the London, not by any means despicable, of society 
and amusement, with its theatres, operas, music-halls, hotels, 
and restaurants. There is the London of art, of our galleries 
and museums, which contain treasures beyond price. There is 
the London of monuments, of cathedrals and churches, of palaces 
and forts. There is the London of Government, which keeps 
its finger on the pulse of the Universe. And, finally, there is 
the London of which I know so little, but wish I knew more, 
the London of the submerged millions, that mysterious, unknown, 
inscrutable London that always baffles and bewilders. These 
are all different Londons, and I dare say there are many more 
that may appeal to others who are in this room, each of them 
speaking with a different voice to a different heart, but each 
of them awaking an echo which this London Society ought to 
be able to answer. 

Now one word as to what the future is likely to be. I sup 
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pose in looking to the future we are each of us justified in having 
our particular fancy, and in dreaming our own dreams. My 
dream of the London of the future is for the south of the 
river. On this side of the Thames I would keep for the most 
part the buildings and streets and squares, in so far as they 
deserve it, as they are now; but south of the river I would like 
to make, wherever possible, a clean sweep, and to have a large 
conception. I can see no particular beauty, although I dare 
say there is considerable profit, in frowning warehouses and 
grimy wharves; the mud flats of the Thames and the barges 
lying upon them leave me quite unmoved. I decline even to 
see any special symmetry in the Shot Tower. I would like 
to see a new city grow up in the future on the south of the 
river, @ city in which the grey streets should be opened up 
and the gloomy tenements swept away, in which light and air 
and beauty should be let into those dark places. 

And then if we were to make London on that side of the 
river beautiful and accessible—and it is neither now—is it a 
dream to imagine that some day in the future we might revive 
the life of the Thames? London as we know it is-a city of 
streets and pavements and long avenues and a million houses; 
but London to our forefathers was a city of a single water- 
street, and that the Thames. The taxis of London in those 
days were its boats, the chauffeurs were the 3000 or 4000 water- 
men that plied upon its waters. And here again, if I may, let 
me give you a picture that is always coming into my mind. 
As I drive down the Embankment, I see the stately palaces 
of the nobles stretching along the river bank from St. Paul’s 
almost to Westminster, with the palaces of the Court inter- 
vening. And then, looking at the river itself, I see it alive 
with boats, great and small. I see the river barges—in one 
of which your predecessor, my Lord Mayor, no doubt showed 
himself to the crowd (indeed, I believe that up till 1857 the 
Lord Mayor’s Procession always took place by water). I see 
the painted barges of the nobility and well-to-do persons, and 
the boats of the middle classes rowing to and fro, with the 
women singing in them in the merry summer afternoon to the 
sound of guitars. I see the ceaseless life of this great City, 
conducted as it then was almost exclusively upon the water. 
Although it may be impossible to bring back that state of 
affairs, and although I grant that the penny steamboat is neither 
exactly beautiful nor musical, nor, I believe, profitable, yet at 
the same time I cannot help thinking that if a new London 
were created on the south fit to match the London that already 
exists on the northern bank of the river, something might be 
done to revive the vanished river-glories of the past. 

2c2 
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It would be easy to develop this question, of which I hay 
merely touched the fringe in what I have said, but there ay 
other speakers, and there are many other aspects of the gub. 
ject upon which they will touch. I hope I have just said enough 
in my few remarks to show you that this London of ours is 
a City that is capable of making an appeal to all. It shoulj 
appeal to its own citizens, who are already awakening to its 
beauties, its delights, and its possibilities. It should appeal to 
every citizen of the United Kingdom, from England, Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland, who comes up here, whether it be for business, 
or politics, or amusement, and who finds in this City a microcosm 
of the Kingdom expressing its greatness, and embodying and 
symbolising its life. It should appeal to every citizen of the 
whole British Empire, who journeys here from time to time, as to 
a parent altar. And I think London may make a wider appeal, 
because is it not the case that it is becoming every year more 
and more the capital, the cosmopolis of the civilised world? 
It is becoming what Rome was in the first three centuries after 
the coming of Christ, what Byzantium was rather later. We 
have only in summer time to look at our streets to see every 
colour of skin and every variety of costume represented, and 
to hear all the languages under heaven. It is the meeting ground 
of all the races, and to all we extend a ready welcome. 

For these reasons I hope that you will take an interest 
in the work of this Society, which is intended to keep that 
which we have of good, and to make better that which lies before 
us. I ask you to regard London, ancient London, as a sacred 
possession, which it is our duty to safeguard and save from 
sacrilege or spoliation ; and, as regards the future, let it be the 
object of this Society that the development of London shall 
henceforward proceed upon gracious and orderly and artistic 
lines. You may remember that the poet Wordsworth said, of 4 
single view from a single spot at a particular hour of the mom- 
ing in London, that 
Earth has not anything to show more fair. 


Let it be the object of the London Society to make that 
description applicable to the whole City.’ 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
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a We possess no exact information as to the number of Jews 
CrOts living in France and included amongst French citizens, because 
ng and the official returns have for a long time omitted all religious 
of ‘the denominations. Occasionally the Jewish journals give estimates 
2, a8 that seem exact, but there is no doubt that these are below 
appeal, the reality. On the 13th of October 1905, for example, the 
alte Univers israélite said that the Jewish population of Paris con- 
world? sisted of 70,000 souls. These figures, however, refer to an earlier 


°8 alter period. For the last forty years the Jewish population has 
r. We increased without intermission. In many of the streets of Paris, 
Pi where formerly not a single Jewish house of commerce could 
d, and be found, there are to-day five, six, ten, or even more. And 
ground what of the whole country? Everywhere the Jews are becoming 
) more and more numerous. There are at least 300,000, including 
interest | those in Algeria, who, by the decree of 1870, were naturalised 
p thet ina body. Let us take 300,000 Jews as the total. 


= Well, in the Government service they occupy so many posts 
f that they represent an infinitely greater number of French 
‘a citizens. It is no longer easy to fix the number of Jewish officials. 
» ee : They are everywhere ; but what can be done to find out approxi- 
; “a mately how many they are? There is only one method—that 
; of S is to examine the special journals such as the Univers israélite and 
al the Archives israélites. These weekly papers register the appoint- 


ments of Jews belonging to the army, the magistracy, the teach- 

ing profession, and other official categories. Research of this q 
kind takes a long time, for it must of necessity cover a period of 
e that several years. And then, except for the army and the magistracy, 
the Jewish journals only mention the important appointments. 
There is also a good deal of information to be found in the lists 
of decorations (Légion d’honneur, palmes académiques, &c.), and 
the aforesaid journals mention their co-religionists who appear 
on these lists. 

The following result has been obtained from reading the files 
of Jewish papers from 1903 to 1910. It is indeed far from com- 
plete, but it will serve to give a sufficient idea of the share that 
Judaism has had in the public service of France. 
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Army.—On the 30th: of October 1908 the Univers israélite 
analysed and quoted an address given by Colonel Gidke at the 
annual meeting of the German Association for Protection against 
anti-Semitism. Colonel Gidke, who claimed equality of treat- 
ment for every opinion and every race, spoke in favour of the 
Jews, and said: ‘In France . . . out of 18,500 officers there 
were, in 1883, 721 Israelites. They have always succeeded in 
reaching the highest ranks.’ 

During the last eight years amongst the lieutenant-generals 
are to be found three Jews, and five are brigadier-generals 
(making eight generals in all) ; 14 colonels ; 21 lieutenant-colonels; 
68 majors; 107 captains; 36 army doctors; 20 commissariat 
officers. 

Navy.—Among the combatant officers Jews are somewhat 
rare, but numbers are to be found directing naval construction 
and in various other branches of the service. They abound also 
in the administration des Poudres. 

Magistracy.—There are 110 Jews in the Courts of Appeal, 
in the inferior courts, or amongst the justices of the peace. 

Conseil d’Etat.—This superior body of administrative juris- 
‘diction contains twenty Jews (out of a total of 120). 

Préfectures.—With regard to prefects and sub-prefects exact 
information is lacking, but on the special staff which surrounds 
these officials (conseillers de préfecture, chefs de cabinet, &c.) 
there are twenty-five Jews described as such by the Jewish 
journals. And there is no doubt that there are many more who 
are not mentioned. 

Ministries.—In the special entourage of ministers (chefs de 
cabinet, sous-chefs, secretaries, &c.) there are fifty Jews. 

Education.—Among the professors of faculties or colleges 
nominated by the Government are to be found 202 Jews. Two 
Jews occupy the high position of inspector-general of public in- 
struction, and four Jews are Inspecteurs d’ Académie—that is to 
say, each charged with the control of the elementary teachers 
of several departments. 

Mines and Surveying Departments.—The chief engineers of 
the Mines and Surveying Department are nominated by the 
State, and in their ranks are more than thirty Jews. 

L’ Assistance Publique (the Poor Law Board) forms a huge 
administration, which extends over the whole country and has 
an official character. The Jews employed in it are many. It 
is the same in the Bureaux de Bienfaisance (Relief Committees) 
which each town possesses, and which are now subject to the 
municipalities. And again, in the service of the Enfants- 
Assistés, in the administration of prisons, in the administration 
of the funds of the public schools, &c. 
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Police.—In the administration de la Stireté Générale some of 
the important services are directed by Jews. 

On the subject of the great number of Jewish officers and 
the favour they enjoy may be quoted the evidence of General 
Picquart. Before obtaining exceptional advancement on the 
vindication of Dreyfus, the future general had been a victim of 
the famous Affaire. For a time M. Picquart found himself 
excluded from the army. In 1906 he occupied his leisure time 
writing in various journals, chiefly in a Swiss paper, the Gazette 
de Lausanne. At that time this officer, who had set on foot the 
movement for the rehabilitation of Dreyfus, complained of the 
profit that a crowd of ambitious men had derived from it. He 
wrote (March 1906) : 

The spoil, in the time of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, as also under his suc- 
cessors, was considerable. The greater part of it, moreover, consists of 
increased revenue for Israelites, who have liberally indemnified themselves 
for the ostracism with which they were afflicted for several years during 
the acute period of the Affaire. 

Whereas, at the time of the crisis, those who did not seek refuge in 
anti-Semitism or anti-Dreyfusism were dismissed from all important posts, 
from all good situations, especially in the army, to-day we find them in the 
highest places, and provided with the most influential appointments. Not 
long ago we even witnessed the phenomenon—the realisation of which 
would have seemed impossible in 1898 or 1899—of two Jews, two co- 
religionists of Dreyfus, occupying the position of chef de Cabinet, the 
one at the Ministry for War, the other at the Ministry of Marine— 
that is to say, in the two departments to which is entrusted the defence 
of the nation. 

Since the rehabilitation of Dreyfus, the invasion of all the 
offices by Jews has steadily increased. 

In the world of commerce and finance they form a multitude 
an estimate of which it would be both impossible and useless 
to undertake. This also continues to increase. Every year a list 
is published of a number of persons appointed by the Govern- 
ment who bear the title of ‘Conseillers du commerce extérieur 
de la France.’ They are appointed to watch over French 
interests. This list is invariably full of Jewish names, as that 
of 1909, for example, which contains the following names: 
MM. Amson, Bachruch, Moise Bauer, Moise Berr, A. Bernheim, 
J. Bernheim, G. Bernheim, Aaron Bloch, J. Bloch, Louis Bloch, 
Meyer Bloch, Raoul Bloch, Isidore Blum, Achille Brach, 
A. Brunschwick, F. Cahen, Joseph Cahen, Léon Cahen, Alphonse 
Cahen, Jules Cahen, H. Cahen, B. Ditisheim, Doll, A. Dreyfus, 
Moise Dreyfus, Dreyfus Bing, Dreyfus-Rose, Emfer, Fried, 
Friedmann, Gieger, Goetschel, Gradwohl, Haas, Halimbourg, 
Heim, Hellstern, Hers, Heymann, Hischmann, Jules Jacob, 
J. Kahn, Kinsbourg, Knobloch, Koelher, Kuhn, E. Levi, 
Adolphe Lévi, Achille Lévy, André Lévy, Arthur Lévy, Benoit 
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Lévy, Isaac Lévy, Paul Lévy, Raphael Lévy, Lovenbach, 
Alfred Max, Aug. Max, E. Meyer, L. Meyer, Nadchesky, Ochs, 
Pereire, H. Rueff, L. Rueff, J. Rueff, Salomon Schiff, Josué 
Schnerb, Schoeninger, Schwab, Strauss, Ulmann, G. Waller, 
J. Waller, Joachim Weill, Daniel Weill, Elie Weill, Lazare 
Weiller, Weisberger, Wohluter, Worth, Zweygbaume.’ Each 
year the Univers israélite ostentatiously records the names of 
these Jews to whom the Government confides the care of 
watching over the foreign commerce of France. In 1903 
the Univers israélite added to such a list the following ironical 
and joyous reflexion: ‘Il y a de quoi faire un minian’ (there 
are enough to make a minian). The minian denotes ten 
Israelites. They numbered that then, and now there are 
generally eight or ten times as many. 

The Institute possesses the minian. In 1909 (the 18th of 
March) the Univers israélite stated the fact with pride. Like- 
wise the French Parliament: Six Jews in the Chamber of 
Deputies and four in the Senate. This is what the Archives 
israélites called (the 24th of February 1910) a ‘ parliamentary 
minian.’ Three months before these Archives had said: ‘Our 
Jewish amour propre may feel some pride in seeing so many of our 
own people—and out of all proportion to our numbers—seated 
amidst the representatives of the nation.’ But, in the same 
article, the Archives complained that the diplomatic service and 
the Cour des Comptes (Audit Office) were still closed to Jews. 
Several Jews have, however, become consuls since then. 

During the last sixty years six Jews have become Ministers; 
the first, that great apostle of Judaism, Crémieux, the barrister, 
Minister of Justice in 1848, and in 1870, during the second 
period of the war, a member of the Government of National 
Defence. In 1848 another Jew, Goudchaux, was Minister of 
Finance, and under the Second Empire Achille Fould held the 
same post. Under the present Republic three Jews have become 
Ministers: Millaud, Minister of Public Works; Raynal, also 
Minister of Public Works, and afterwards Minister of the Interior; 
Klotz, Minister of Finance, at present in office. 

In the Press the number of Jews is absolutely astounding. 
Out of forty daily Parisian papers, there are perhaps not ten 
without some Jewish editors. The other editorial offices are 
crowded with them. Certain conservative and even aristocratic 
journals have, like the Radical journals, a staff largely consisting 
of Jews. Several times have the names of the commanditaires of 


* I have taken this list (as also the preceding quotation from General 
Picquart) from the pamphlet Za Terreur Juive, published by M. Urbain Gohier. 
He is one of the writers who formerly upheld the cause of Dreyfus with the 
greatest vigour, and to-day combat no less resolutely the Redical-Socialist policy. 
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M. Jaurés’ paper, the free-thinking, Socialist, and anti-militarist 
Humanité, been published : these are twelve in number, and all 
Jews |? 

In September 1910 the Archives israélites proudly pointed 
out the Jewish writers monopolising the drama. It is indeed 
true that among the dramatists of the day, and those the most 
daring, are MM. Bernstein, de Porto-Riche, Pierre Wolff, 
Tristan Bernard, Forest, André Picard, Nathanson, Athys, and 
Valabrégue. A great number of the dramatic critics are Jews. 
At first nights and general rehearsals ‘three out of five of the 
spectators in the boxes, stalls or dress-circle are Jews,’ says 
M. Urbain Gohier, one of the former champions in the cause 
of Dreyfus.* 

Marriage has mingled the Jews with French families, both 
middle class and noble. There are now quite a large number 
of great aristocratic names borne by women of Jewish origin. 

Such an invasion as this—official, political, and social—can- 
not be brought about without causing a reaction, and this 
reaction is beginning to make itself felt in very many different 
ways. It goes by the name of anti-Semitism. 


The year 1886 was remarkable for the striking entry of anti- 
Semitism on the scene. At that time, Drumont published his 
two volumes, La France Juive, the appearance of which caused 
a rude awakening to the public and started the movement of 
which we are witnesses to-day. 

The idea of anti-Semitism was not, however, an entirely new 
one. Forty years before, a work of the same description as 
La France Juive had been published in Paris by Toussenel, a 
writer possessing much talent, knowledge, and originality ; also 
great courage, although he had an unusual taste for delicate and 
fanciful observations. Toussenel’s books (five or six in number) 
are very varied. He loved natural history as much as social 
history. One of his books, L’Esprit des bétes, is a masterpiece 
of scientific study and psychology. Much engrossed in social 
and moral questions, animated by aspirations of reform, 
devoid of Christian belief, and attached more or less to the 
strange school called the Phalanstére, Toussenel viewed the 
Jewish problem from the standpoint of the ancient traditions 
of France, of general history, political economy, and the ques- 
tions of the day. He pointed out that the Jews were every- 
where founding, to their own profit, a new feudalism. He had 
given to his book the title of Les Juifs, rois de l’époque. The 


2MM. Lévy-Brihl; Lévy-Brahm, Dreyfus, Louis Dreyfus; Ely Rodrigues ; 
Léon Picard, Salomon Reinach, Blum, Rouff, Cazewitz, Herr, Sachs. 
3 La Terreur Juive. 
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book, although a very remarkable one, had only a limited success, 
created only a very transient impression, and passed unheeded 
by the general public. For forty years the Jewish feudalism 
demonstrated and denounced by Toussenel continued to grow, 
practically without being attacked by anyone. We became 
accustomed to see it working and extending, and no one 
discussed it. 

In 1886 this peace and silence were suddenly disturbed by 
Edouard Drumont’s two volumes, La France Juive, which pro- 
duced a violent and prolonged commotion. Abounding in very 
varied facts, the two volumes were also full of a daring ardour 
which broke out on each page into accusations and eloquent 
raillery. In Drumont the power of passion and inspiration is 
inexhaustible. Moreover, this passion and inspiration are ex- 
pressed in a style containing essentially all the best qualities 
of the French language—that is to say, it is fluent and concise, 
natural and enjoyable, strong and pliant, figurative and clear— 
this last in the highest degree. There is in it a rare simplicity 
of tone and bearing, and, at the same time, always the good 
taste and judgment of artistic refinement. Drumont is even 
artistic in his negligences. Following the example of the 
greatest masters his style is his own, just as an instrument that 
he had made for his own use would be. Born a writer, Drumont 
has constantly and lovingly studied those writers who are the 
most representative of the génie frangais. He knows history. 
He is a thinker, and also an intrepid fighter who willingly lays 
down the pen to take up the sword. 

With such instincts and gifts he could not fail to make his 
mark in the world. Nevertheless, before the publication of La 
France Juive his fame was merely that of a distinguished man of 
letters. He had published several books : Les fétes nationales de la 
France; some historical studies, such as Les Papiers inédits du 
duc de Saint-Simon and Le dernier des Trémolin ; and numerous 
articles in various papers—notably in La Liberté. Great success 
came to him suddenly on the appearance of La France Juive, 
This work produced the effect of a bombshell. Jewish and semi- 
Jewish society trembled. The author pursued them with 4 
violence that soon burst out in other kindred books : La fin d'un 
monde, Derniére bataille, le Testament d’un anti-sémite, &e.; 
then the journal La Libre Parole, founded by Drumont, gave to 
the struggle the character of a daily attack. In the journal, as 
in the book, this attack is aimed at the political and financial 
influence exercised by the Jews—their invasion of all the adminis- 
trative offices, their abuse of power, their commercial scandals 
and complicity with the spirit of irreligion and persecution. 

It is not on account of their religious faith (when by chance 
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they have any) that Drumont is fighting the Jews, but because 
of their domination which lies heavily on the Christians. A 
Christian himself, he has often said that he respects Mosaisme ; 
but he denounces and stigmatises the teaching of the Talmud— 
teaching that forces the Israelite to be an exploiter and a ruler. 

When La France Juive appeared, and some years after, in 
the early days of La Libre Parole, some very violent incidents 
took place. Duels became frequent. In 1894, when sentence 
was passed on Captain Dreyfus for the crime of treason, the 
Jewish world trembled with humiliation and anger. It wanted 
to have its revenge. Such is the explanation of the extraordinary 
crisis that during some ten years or so agitated France and 
Europe. There is no reason now to examine the famous Affaire, 
which has become historical—besides, it is not yet over. It is 
said that it will open anew some day: even now another stage 
is becoming evident. A certain number of writers and politicians 
who demanded the revision of the sentence passed on Dreyfus 
in 1894 and 1899 now complain that they were drawn into a 
struggle the true aim of which had been hidden from them. 
They declare that on the pretext of defending an innocent man 
they were made to work for the revenge and triumph of a tribe 
and a race. In a weekly and widely circulated Review, entitled 
L’Guvre, a former University professor, publicist, and free- 
thinker, M. Gustave Téry, conducts with much skill and talent 
§ vigorous war against Jewry. In the Review L’Indépendance 
Jewry is opposed by a group of distinguished writers, at the head 
of which is M. Georges Sorel, a very learned thinker and eminent 
sociologist ; also in the weekly Review La Bastille, anti-masonic, 
directed by M. Copin-Albancelli. The new symptoms thus 
appearing are very curious, and, it may be, very important. 

There are others of a similar character. Many people, who 
in 1886, on the appearance of Drumont’s work, considered it 
invidious and absurd to speak of Jewish conquest and invasion, 
are now feeling threatened, and are becoming anxious and 
even angry. In intellectual and scientific circles, as in the world 
of finance and commerce, it is becoming the custom to complain 
loudly of the Jews. The complaints are put forward not only 
by the Catholics, but also by very many free-thinkers. To the 
latter it seemed quite natural at one time to meet Jews every- 
where ; but to-day they are protesting against the ever-increasing 
number of Israelites who are securing all the influential posts 
and appointments. Certain accusations formerly made by 
Drumont, which excited general astonishment, are now prover- 
bial. It is said that the Jew is outrancier, that he is insatiable, 
and that he interferes with everyone. 

This irritation is fanned by the Jews themselves, and they 
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are wrong in paying no attention to it. Accustomed to success 
and predominance, they know no restraint or reserve. To excite 
anti-Semitism it is no longer necessary that a prophet—Christian 
or free-thinker—should proclaim and preach it. The Jews are 
themselves the best agents of the anti-Semitic propaganda, for 
every day they give cause for fresh complaints. They no longer 
appear to-day as a people that has suffered long for its religious 
faith, but as a race whose religion is completely summed up in the 
passion for invading, absorbing, dominating, and possessing. 


It.is not only Christians and free-thinkers of Christian origin 
who thus accuse them. The same reproach is expressed—and 
very frequently—by the Israelites who remain true to the old 
faith. 

These believing Israelites are becoming fewer and fewer, and 
the proof of this is to be found time after time in their own 
journals. In reading the Univers israélite and the Archives 
israélites one continually sees, mingled with the joy of triumph, 
a sorrowing over a rapid and irremediable decadence. The Jewish 
papers both rejoice and lament. They have, indeed, good cause 
for it; and this contradiction, so unnatural at the first glance, 
is in reality very logical. The believing Jews have reason to 
boast of their extraordinary success in their attempt at political 
and social conquest, but they also have serious ground for sadness 
and anxiety. This conquest, of which they are so proud, is 
being effected at the expensé of their religious faith. By pene- 
trating everywhere, mixing with Christians, sceptics, and free- 
thinkers, they are detaching themselves from their traditional 
religion, and are even abandoning and repudiating it. All that is 
left to them of the spirit of Israel is an insatiable appetite for 
vanity and possessions. There are, indeed, Jews everywhere; 
but the Jewish religion is, so to speak, nowhere. The Jewish 
conquerors abound, but the Jewish believers are disappearing. 
The great movement of Jewish expansion in the scientific, literary, 
political, and administrative sphere is tending to a general 
religious apostasy of the Jewish world. 

The Rabbis admit it continually—even in the pulpit. Their 
lamentation is almost uninterrupted, and does not date from 
yesterday. Here, for example, is a passage from an address 
delivered twelve years ago by the Rabbi of Nice, M. Meiss : 

Alas!—it needs courage to admit it—the young Israelites, whose 
scholastic successes are so remarkable and startle their comrades of other 
creeds, are generally lost to Judaism ; they learn everything save their own 
history, and they take pride in remaining unacquainted with our religious 


practices ! 
There are generally lost to Judaism those who, by dint of work and 
discipline—the divine protection counting for nothing—have attained 4 
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high position: they take great pains to efface the original stain, and their 
sympathies are not always on our side! 


In short—save for some comforting exceptions—there are generally lost © 


to Judaism many fine writers and brilliant thinkers who could destroy 
prejudice and gather round us all the good will, loyal souls, and choicest 
girits, if they did not prefer to live in a kind of religious Nihilism, dis- 
owning at the same time their former fellow-soldiers. . . . There are even 
Israelites who seem to have an avowed hatred of the religion of Sinai... . 
We no longer have an ideal. . . . We disown our past.* 

These lamentations, which even ten years ago were not rare, 
have now become the most ordinary subject of rabbinical addresses. 
They form over and over again the basis of:articles published 
by the Jewish journals. These journals are continually testifying 
to the decadence of Judaism. They say: 

The current of negation, introduced by the young people educated at 
school without God, is penetrating the Jewish houses and undermining the 
religious foundations. The sign of the Alliance of Abraham is derided. 
Young men and young girls will no longer hear of marriage sanctified by 
religion. Civil interments are on the increase ; the veneration of the dead 
is abandoned, and there are sons who refuse their parents the traditional 
homage of prayers for the repose of their souls. As to the festivals, not 
long since universally revered, such as the Passover and Kippur, the 
number of their devotees diminishes yearly. Bit by bit Judaism is depart- 
ing from the Israel of France, and the consummation of our affliction is 
that this dissolution is working without any effort, without the slightest 
desire to stop it being shown. .. . It is not difficult to understand how 
irreligion, under the dissolvent power of popular doctrines, has, during the 
last few years, made such rapid progress. But it seems inexplicable 
that, in evidence of this mischievous power, those who through their 
work or their official position in the Jewish world are in charge of souls 
should have made no attempt to stand their ground against unbelief 
and safeguard their inheritance of ideas, sentiments, and religious cere- 
monies. . . . 

These passages are extracts from articles published by the 
Archives Israélites on the 11th and the 25th of February 1909, 
entitled ‘ Un cri d’alarme’ and ‘ La décadence de la vie publique 
dans le Judaisme francais.’ 

The Archives israélites often declare that the Jewish chefs 
religieux are much occupied with philanthropic works, but not 
at all with religious activity. . . . ‘On religious soil, properly so 
called, we have seen nothing spring up, whilst the tares of 
scepticism are attaining a tremendous height.’ The Archives 
reproach the ‘chiefs’ for allowing the young people ‘to get 
accustomed to separating themselves’ from Judaism, and ‘to 
despise and blush for it.’ 

Not only the hierarchical ‘chiefs’ does the Jewish Press 
blame. It also denounces the indifference of the ‘ Crésus juifs.’ 
It complains that there is no ‘ bibliothéque israelite.’* It deplores 


* Univers israélite, the 3rd of January 1901. 
* Archives israélites of the 2nd of January and the 10th of December 1908. 
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the fact that henceforth, for the majority of Jews, the Decalogue 
may be superseded by . . . . the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man.* 

This same Press accuses of treachery numbers of Jews who 
have hidden or repudiated their origin in order to get a post or 
political influence. With regard to the elections of 1910, the 
Archives israélites, in speaking of certain Jewish candidates, 
said : 

There are some who have used all the resources of a fertile brain to 
disguise their origin, and who, when their rather too characteristic name 
has revealed it and made concealment impossible, have denied it with the 
dissimulation of the perfect arriviste. . . . Alas! the race of such men as 
Crémieux is indeed degenerate, and that is why in France we are assisting 
at this demoralising exhibition of Jews making the most comical efforts 
to assert to the electors whose votes they are seeking that they are Jews no 
longer, or that they never were. .. . 

One can hardly believe to what compromises, to what baseness, the rise 
of certain men, whose conscience is corrupt, may be attributed. . .. 7 


Many Jews change their names, either legally or without 
any warrant. M. Klein suddenly becomes M. Petit, or M. Wolf 
perhaps gallicises his name into that of M. Leloup. Others 
take the most common French names, such as Dupont, Durand, 
Dubois, &c. This is one of the reasons why it is so difficult to 
estimate the exact number of Jews settled in France. Even if 
we succeed in counting all the Jewish names that appear in the 
lists of officials and private citizens, we are still far from the 
reality, since so many Israelites endeavour to hide their ancestry. 

These are of course more difficult to count than the others, but 
even so they can be identified, because there are external signs 
that exist in spite of everything. The Archives israélites have 
been careful to point this out—stigmatising and ridiculing at 
the same time the apostasy committed in the domain of the social 
State. 


Like certain plebeians who, without warrant, insert ‘‘de’’ before their 
names, there are [said the Archives] Israelites who ‘‘ make up” their names 
for the sole purpose of rendering them unrecognisable. But if they have 
succeeded—Heaven alone knows by what miracles of ingenuity—in making 
themselves up, in dejudaising themselves, there are many who carry the 
proof -of their origin written on their faces—in the curve of their noses. 
In this case the water of baptism is of no avail. The sign is indelible, and 
is reproduced in the children and grandchildren. 


To this angry protestation the Archives israélites added the 
following peroration, terrible but at the same time comic, which 


* Archives israélites, the 4th of June 1908. 
7 Ibid. the 12th of May 1910. 
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shows the renegades punished in this world by a providential 
derision : 

It has even been asserted that the Jewish facies is much more accentuated 
in the descendants of converts. This distinguishing mark is the revenge of 
the race on those who have disowned it for reasons they do not care to avow; 
and so the utterance of one of the doctors is justified: Af al pi chéhala 
Israél hou—notwithstanding renunciation, the Jewish character is not 
obliterated. . . . The cowardice of these renegades, who are more anxious 
for their personal security than for the honour of the Jewish race, furnishes 
one more argument for anti-Semitism. *® 

This implacable and vindictive indictment is uttered not only 
by those Jews who are faithful to their religious beliefs. It issues 
also from the pens of Jewish writers who adhere to radical free- 
thought, but at least take pride in being known for what they 
are. Thus, M. Bernard Lazare, who was perhaps the first to 
pave the way for the revision of the trial of Dreyfus—M. Bernard 
Lazare, publicist, free-thinker, atheist (he died two years ago), 
condemned the Jews who repudiate their origin. He did not 
reproach them for renouncing their creed, since he had none left 
himself ; but he stigmatised the fear, the cupidity, and especially 
the taste for enjoyment that induce so many Jews to disown 
their race. This passage is written in violent style, but it ought 
to be quoted in order to show the scornful severity with which 
those Israelites who want to mix with Christians are judged by 
both unbelieving and believing Jews. 

In France a hundred years ago, and still later in Germany, Austria, and 
England, the Western Jews were emancipated [said M. Bernard Lazare]. 
The stupid barriers that separated them from Christian society were 
destroyed. They were allowed to exercise their rights as men. There came 
a golden age for the Jews, an age in which every dream came to life—every 
dream, every ambition. And what is the result? A small portion, the 
possessing portion of the Jews, rushed to the assault of luxuries from which 
it had during so many centuries been severed. It has rotted by contact 
with the Christian world, which has had on it the same destructive effect 
as civilised men have on the savages to whom they bring alcoholism, 
syphilis, and tuberculosis. Thus it is evident that the so-called upper class 
of the Western Jews, and chiefly of the French Jews, is in a state of 
advanced decomposition. It is no longer Jewish, nor is it Christian, and 
it is incapable of substituting philosophy, still less ethics, for the credo it 
no longer possesses. . . . It will poison the other nations in so far as it will 
not make up its mind—and this we could scarcely too strongly urge it to 
do—to adhere to the Christianity of the governing classes, and so rid 
Judaism of its incubus.® 

This very severe judgment passed by Bernard Lazare on the 
Jews who mix freely in so-called Christian society is not gene- 
tally endorsed by other Jewish free-thinkers. On the contrary, 
the majority of the latter rejoice to see Jews showing contempt 


* Archives israélites, the 26th of May 1910. 
° Le Nationalisme juif, by Bernard Lazare, p. 7, Paris 1898. 
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for their ancient ritualistic customs and supernatural faith, 
According to M. Théodore Reinach and a host of others, this 
repudiation of the Jewish faith is a precious example which 
aids the struggle against Catholicism and Christianity. The 
disdain expressed by renegade Israelites for the Jewish religion 
is an excellent propaganda for ruining all supernatural belief, 
and especially all faith in Christ and in the personal and living 
God. M. Théodore Reinach affirms that the renegade Jews 
are very useful mediums for the transformation which is to re- 
place the Divine Authority on the earth by the authority of the 
human conscience alone. M. Reinach and his friends still admit a 
religion, but a religion entirely human, in which God is reduced 
to human nature. An amalgam of Judaism, Christianity, and 
free-thought would thus be formed; and this amalgam would, 
thanks to the Jews, become the ultimate religion. Let us quote 
from M. Reinach : 


If this transformation is intelligently guided, there could easily be 
evolved from it a religious practice, superior in purity, simplicity, and 
moral dignity to all those which now exist, emancipated from all super- 
stitious customs, as from every anthropomorphic conception; and by this 
action of the indefinite amelioration of mankind, which is the modern 
form of Messianic belief, reconciling the idea of the divinity, spirit of the 
world and source of goodness, with the gifts of science, which religion 
passes by but cannot gainsay; accepting from Christianity its principle 
of universal brotherhood already proclaimed by the i asia bat correcting 
its pessimism, which sees salvation in the next life only. . 


Free-thought counts, therefore, on the unbelieving Jews to 
stimulate and direct the anti-Christian propaganda. This hope 
is, moreover, greatly justified, for the Jews of the Press, politics, 
literature, philosophy, and the various administrations are giving 
most active assistance to the work which has been carried on 
for the last thirty years by the Secularists—that of destroying 
all Christian belief in France. 


But then, ‘another question arises and calls forth reflexions 
well calculated to strengthen the anti-Semitic movement. 

If the Jews are no longer true believers of a positive religion, 
what are they then? A race, a mere race, that wants to mi¥, 
with the races of other countries, and with the French race in 
particular. But a race has always a temperament peculiar to 
itself and an instinct which prompts it to play a special part. 
The modern Jews have in vain abjured and mocked their ancient 
belief : they retain something of the propensity that character- 
ises it. This propensity is no longer zeal in serving the God 


%* Les Juife. An article by M. Théodore Reinach in La Grande 
Encyclopédie. 
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of the Bible. M. Reinach describes it as ‘ the Messianic belief ’ ; 
and since they no longer expect the divine Messiah announced 
by the prophets, they think that the advent of the Messiah must 
be their own earthly triumph. In ceasing to believe in the 
personal and living God, and in continuing to wish to serve the 
Messianic idea, they appear more and more like a race which 
looks upon itself as a true Messiah, and aspires above all things 
to dominate and rule among the nations. 

This is, indeed, becoming obvious to everybody. Christians, 
more or less negligent, who up till now refused to admit that 
their faith was threatened by Jewish influence: free-thinkers 
also, in increasing numbers, who formerly considered it ridicu- 
lous and odious that they should be reproached with allowing 
themselves to be led by the Jews—all these now speak of 
the Jewish power with anxiety or even anger. Anti-Semitism 
is waking up in centres that once seemed proof against it. Where 
twenty or ten years ago not a word could be spoken against the 
Jews we now hear men complaining loudly against them. It is 
said that they are troublesome, greedy, dangerous ; they are also 
reproached with lowering the French character on which they are 
making their influence felt, and which suffers from their liking 
for material success and vulgar ostentation. 

These things are said; and it is natural, since Jews them- 
selves make such utterances in places where they provoke most 
discussion—in the theatre, for instance. Yes, a piece which was 
played four years ago at the Théatre Réjane, and had a long run, 
threw into striking relief this instinct of the Jew. It was called 
Israél, and its author was M. Bernstein, an Israelite and a well- 
known dramatic writer, endowed with a remarkable talent, but 
a talent audacious, provoquant, and brutal. Certain types of the 
Jewish world had already been portrayed on the stage in a work 
by the witty and sceptical Maurice Donnay, entitled Le retour 
de Jérusalem. This was a satire, temperate as regards founda- 
tion and outline, but shrewd and malicious nevertheless. A reply 
was necessary. M. Bernstein undertook it, and wrote Israél. 
In Israél the anti-Semitic party is naturally ridiculed. That 
party is symbolised by several very snobbish and fast young men, 
one of whom, Thibaut, who boasts of his aristocratic descent, is 
an illegitimate child, the son of a Jewish financier. The elegant 
Thibaut, for the pleasure of displaying his anti-Semitism, inflicts 
on this financier (Gutlieb), whom he scarcely knows, a coarse 
and premeditated insult. Then, from the lips of his mother, he 
learns why he cannot fight with Gutlieb. The scene is extra- 


ordinarily daring, but very cleverly written. There is another, 


no less bold, even more peculiar, and wholly significant. The 
Jew challenges his illegitimate son, with whom he wishes to 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 432 2D 
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fight a duel to save appearances. A disagreeable discussion takes 
place, in which the question of anti-Semitism is briefly treated. 

Thibaut vows that in spite of his origin he feels nothing of 
the Jew within him. And when Gutlieb protests, he exclaims: 

Enfin, est-ce mon sang juif qui m’a précipité, de force contre votre 
bande, contre votre clique? Hein? 

Gutlieb. Parfaitement. 

Thibaut. Quoi? 

Gutlieb. Oui, j’affirme qu’un puissant instinct sémite a fait ]’anti- 
sémite que voila! J’affirme que vous vous étes jeté dans l’anti-sémitisme 
non par haine profonde du juif mais bien par une divination juive, par 
une ambition juive de la cause éclatante, de la cause bruyante, de la cause 
qui sonne, qui donne, qui rend. . . . Et de la cause, surtout, qui souldve, 
qui enléve, qui met sur un pavois, qui met en vue, bien en vue, immensément 
en vue... . 1 

Not content with painting in colours scarcely flattering to 
the world to which he belongs, the author has introduced into 
the Preface to Israél a kind of profession of faith in which the 
essential trait of modern Judaism is displayed : 

I hope I may be allowed a prefatory statement: I am well pleased 
tobe a Jew. I do not say that I am proud of being one, for it has always 
seemed to me very ridiculous to be proud of an event so involuntary as birth. 
. .. But, in short, I am well pleased. I feel strongly that this increase 
of secret life which we call temperament, and which makes the artist, I owe 
above all to my origin. . . . 

M. Bernstein has no religious belief. The advantage he 
finds in being a Jew consists in temperament, of which the play 
Israél gives a very significant definition : love of notoriety, gain, 
power and ostentation. 

Thus, in the drama, as in politics and commerce, the Israel- 
ites deliberately prove the truth of the principal reproaches cast 
upon them. 


To sum up, the study of the Semitic question leads to the 
following conclusions : 

(1) The Jews are invading every sphere, both public and 
private. 

(2) Formerly, those Jews who played a prominent part in 
France were descended from families established in Spain, and 
were connected with a kind of Jewish aristocracy. Those of 
to-day (the names prove it) are generally of German or Russian 
origin, and spring from the lower classes. 

(3) Having settled in France under pretext of seeking reli- 
gious liberty, they are completely forsaking their religion. As 
‘the Archives israélites put it, they are substituting for the 
Decalogue the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 


2 Act III. scene 3. 
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(4) All that remains to them of their Faith is an instinct 
that sustains in them the hope of conquering and dominating, 
and convinces them that the advent of the Messiah consists in 
the triumph of the Jewish race. 

(5) The Jews who apply themselves to politics, philosophy, 
and literature boast of everything with which they are re- 
proached. They stir up against themselves an opposition which 
will, no doubt, continue to grow. 

Tt can be foreseen, therefore, that in France anti-Semitism 
will play a more and more important part. 


EUGENE TAVERNIER. 
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WHO DICTATES? 
A QUESTION OF DRAMATIC DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


PoLiTICAL economists, political financiers, and political partisans 
of all eras have studied the question of commercial demand and 
supply, and have propounded endless theories in solution of this 
problem. It is one that is apt to crop up in unexpected corners 
of a national budget and to set traps on the thorny pathway of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his predatory pursuit of the 
helpless taxpayer. 

It is capable of explanation by a logic so subtle that it is 
positively startling to the ignorant, so little has it of obviousness 
in its conclusions. There is something almost humorous, for 
instance, in the fact that when trade is at its best and most 
active money is at its scarcest, and the stock and share markets 
inactive! A kind of reverse reasoning there is about the whole 
subject, diving down as far from the surface as European diplo- 
macy for the balance of power or the Gulf Stream when it crosses 
a colder current. 

National economics, therefore, may be left to the care of 
themselves or their theorisers ; but no one has ever yet attempted 
to disentangle the puzzle as to who governs demand and supply 
in the matter of public amusements and theatrical entertain- 
ments. Or, if this subject has already been dealt with, I cry 
mercy for my ignorance, for I have never yet seen it dissected in 
detail. Yet the question whether the public establishes a fashion 
by insisting upon it or whether the authors set up the taste for 
that fashion is a very important one for the theatrical manager. 

No two people (save the critics) will ever agree as to what 
constitutes a good or 4 bad play, for no two people like or 
dislike a work of art for the same reason, though one and the 
same reason may take quite a number of spectators to one and 
the same play. For example, the desire to be able to talk glibly 
of something that is the topic of the moment is quite a strong 
incentive when not to have been to some particular theatre is 
to argue oneself behind the times. A popular personality is 
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often a medium of attraction. An eccentricity is also a powerful 
magnet. But exactly the difference between that particular kind 
of success that drives people to see a piece immediately, and that 
kind of success that makes them sincerely mean to see it at the 
next opportunity, is the difference between the success that makes 
fortunes and the success that makes reputations, and is more 
elusive to grasp, more difficult to analyse than the ordinary 
straightforward demarcation between good and bad, between 
success and failure. 

Now, it is the object of this article to see who it is that 
actually dictates that run on a certain play which means imme- 
diate financial return and has saved many a worthy management 
tottering through want of popular appreciation. Whether that 
favourable verdict can be influenced, and, if so, by whom, is one 
of the most perplexing problems that the author would wish to 
solve. It opens up a sufficiently wide scope for discussion on the 
part of the reader, and any light that can be thrown on this riddle, 
which is a sufficiently serious one to the theatrical manager, 
must of necessity be of immense service to one who is courting 
public favour. 

Twenty-five years ago Paris led the way and dictated the 
fashion in drama as she is still at this moment paramount in 
matters of dress. Yet to-day Paris is in the rear of the drama, 
and there is hardly a country that does not take precedence of 
her in modern thought and modern methods on the European 
stage. There is rarely an English adaptation from the French 
that does not lose money for its producers, save now and again 
in the case of a farce of preposterous frivolity with no pretensions 
to make any appeal except to that love of nastiness that is 
inherent in all nations; fun of that kind, flourishing perpetually 
as it does on the dung-heap of every country and clime, remains 
curiously unaltered by the process of time or the change of 
artistic ideals, differing only from its predecessors in the use of 
the telephone or the motor-horn, or any modern mechanical 
invention on the stage that marks the date of its manufacture. 
It might be suggested that among new-fangled contrivances a 
vacuum-cleaner would not be out of place to clear away this type 
of farce, so soiled and devoid of purpose has it ever been. 

And when it comes to the serious drama, France has again 
nothing to offer us but a rearrangement of the drama of Three. 
Worse still, the drama of adultery varies like the French farce— 
only in its topical environment. It unfolds its story with earnest 
verbosity, babbles of radium, gossips of aeroplanes, but all is 
only leading up to the scéne 4 faire of the third act and the 
moral contest, triumphant or tragic (c’est selon !), of the fourth. 
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We recognise it all as we scan the names of the dramatis 
personae : in 
Le Général X. al 
Marthe (his daughter-in-law). tr 
th 

T 
















Son fils (her husband). 

Le Capitaine Y. (the love-machine). 

Le Docteur (the friend of the family). 

Madame Z. 

Mlle. Suzanne Z. it 

Etc., etc. 

No surprises here, save in the way M. Guitry or M. Le Bargy 
will help us over the lengths of the earlier scenes by their 
masterly interpretation, for which I for one remain their most 
obedient, humble servant. 

Heaven forbid that we should arrogate to ourselves a nicer 
code of morals over here, but we have certainly a different 
standard of manners. Papa-in-law does not usually interfere 
with his daughter-in-law’s affairs of the heart, nor does the friend 
of the family take a hand in the game except very reluctantly 
and rarely, and then he plays against the Knave rather than 
against the Queen of Hearts. The Censor is none too squeamish 
when called upon to pass these plays for our consumption; he 
probably considers that they are academic traditions bearing no 
resemblance to real life and can do us little harm; but when 
Brieux comes along with some of his heart-searchings, then 
things become complicated in Stable-Yard, and there are grave 
misgivings and flutterings that finally result in our being denied 
the sight of the drama of heart-searchings in the theatre though 
access to them may be obtained in the library. From France, 
then, we have nothing to gain or to hope, for what is trite we 
nowadays are too finely tuned up to like, what is new we are too 
carefully watched over to get a chance of liking. 

From Germany, from Austria, from Russia, from Hungary, 
from everywhere come plays worthy of our acceptance that for 
the most part make little impression on the general public. 
From Vienna came one of the closest studies of the musical 
temperament ever put into play or story wrapt up in comedy 
form, The Concert, by Hermann Bahr. Running still to full 
houses all over Europe and America since its ‘first appearance, 
it failed to be understood here, and died an early death of neglect 
in London. 

From Russia we have had a piece by their great dramatist 
Tchekoff hissed in London by people who have formed them- 
selves into a society for the production of plays that are caviare 
to the general. The Cherry Garden, one of the most moving and 
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absorbing pictures of Russian character, with its astounding 
juxtaposition of frivolous insouciance and profound melancholy 
in @ form so novel that it is the amazement of all art students 
abroad, fell to the ground before an audience that even took the 
trouble to mark its disapprobation. If the elect spectators of 
the Stage Society fail to recognise the superb strangeness of a 
Tchekoff, what can we hope from the masses? 

It would be tedious to enumerate the examples of play after 
play that fail to please English audiences that have fascinated, 
it might almost be said, the rest of the world. 

The wonder of this lies most—to me at least—in the attitude 
of the critics towards what is strange or unaccustomed. Were I 
invited year in year out and day by day to assist at initial and 
therefore experimental productions, my soul would thirst for 
unused sensations, my jaded palate would crave for unexpected 
efforts. A player in a part unlike those that I had seen him act 
before would delight my eye—an author departing from a well- 
established technique would enchant my ear. Hail to the new 
moon! Even its slenderest quarter produces an exhilarating 
feeling of beginning a fresh month—of turning over a new 


Of late I have most certainly detected a small number of 
critics who welcome what is genuine, and my heart goes out to 
them. We have at last a few among us at first-nights who have 
the insatiable ‘next please’ attitude towards the stage that is 
so delightful in a spectator. But as yet they are too sparse to 
help the taste of the public, and bad notices can—as we know— 
retard the good business of a theatre. Of course, in cases where 
there is sufficient belief in the enterprise and sufficient capital 
behind it, bad notices can do little more than delay. Managers 
there are, and by no means the least astute, who—refusing to 
acknowledge failure—continue to spend money and ingenuity on 
advertising a play until it has been nursed into success. Others, 
and sound men of business too, prefer to ‘cut their losses’ and 
make a new bid for success. To both these, notices good or bad 
count for little in their managerial policy. One well-known actor- 
manager who can boast of playing to more uniformly good returns 
than any other all over the United Kingdom has hardly ever been 
known to have a ‘good press.’ 

Yet while there: have been plays that have failed to attract in 
spite of magnificent notices, there have also been clever plays 
crushed by uniformly bad ones—all of which tends neither to 
prove nor disprove the motor power of the Press for the public. 
It would be worse than affectation to deny that it is preferable 
to read pleasant rather than unpleasant reviews of well-meant 
effort; it would also be exaggeration to pretend that an un- 
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pleasant review spells ruin where there is a comfortable banker's 
balance with which to await the verdict of time. 

The question that arises in this connexion is merely one as 
to how far a critic is justified in laying down the law of indivyi- 
dual opinion against the manager’s interests. If a newspaper 
were to print a statement that the articles in a certain shop are 
bad wares and that the public would be well advised to keep out 
of that shop, would the truth of the statement justify the libel 
in the eyes of the law? To be invited into a theatre, then, in 
which a great amount of thought, labour, and money has been 
expended in a production, and to warn the public that they would 
do well not to spend their half-crowns or half-guineas in buying 
seats would seem to be beyond the bounds of what lawyers call 
‘fair comment.’ 

Time and precedent, it will be said, have consolidated the 
privilege of outspoken criticism into custom, but the responsi- 
bility of the critic is therefore so much the greater, though habit 
(and not time or precedent) allows it to sit too lightly on many 
shoulders. There are conscientious exceptions—men who stay 
honourably in their places from first to last and do not write by 
hearsay. A great number, on the other hand, make as scant an 
attendance at first pérformances as members in the House of 
Commons under a long drawn-out Administration. This may 
account in some measure for the unanimity of criticism on some 
occasions. It is conceivable that to one coming in for some 
minutes during a play of several acts, the easiest method of 
recording impressions is to ask a neighbour for his. 

On first-nights it would almost seem as if the challenge rang 
out, ‘Halt! Who goes there?’; the password being ‘The old 
order!’ the answer is ‘ Pass friends! All’s well!’ but woe betide 
the intruder if the password be ‘Innovation’; he becomes an 
enemy at once. Indeed, vetoed by the licenser of plays. and 
his readers the author is ipso facto an enemy, and if some 
pseudo-private society, associated for the purpose of establishing 
its independence, has the temerity to produce an unauthorised 
masterpiece, the daily Press, unable to see much moral harm 
in the play itself, endorses official action by justifying the veto 
on the ground of dullness. The notices run something in this 
wise : ‘little has been lost to the public by the action of the 
Lord Chamberlain, for it has merely deprived us of a dull play,’ 
thus confusing the issues of right and wrong in the controversial 
matter of the dramatic censorship by the natural inference that 
the Reader of Plays is paid a handsome salary to select only those 
plays for production that are not dull. 

When Brieux’s Maternité was weighed in the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s balance and forbidden a hearing we heard no voice lifted 
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in its defence in the daily Press. A few years later, when a 
new dramatist ventures over somewhat the same ground in a 
rather amateurish comedy, the daily Press weeps with one accord 
tears of sentiment over the trite and none too closely observed 
thesis of a young couple who, feeling the pinch of poverty in their 
early beginnings, decide against setting up a nursery. The 
result of this—the author would have us believe—is that relations 
became strained to the pitch of addressing one another only. 
through the medium of the servant, producing a bit of harmless 
fun that reconciled me to bear in patience the well-worn plati- 
tudes of a general practitioner from the Colonies. (The latter, by 
the way, insisted upon offering gratuitous advice with quite extra- 
ordinary recklessness in these days of a Medical Insurance Bill.) 
The doctor, having told us at some length that all these marital 
misunderstandings were the direct outcome of childlessness, what 
was my surprise when, in the following act, some six months later 
a child was actually being born in the room upstairs. It upset 
my faith in that doctor’s diagnosis of the woman’s irritation in 
the first act, which would in real life have been the hysterical 
effect of her condition. 

The author in his anxiety to establish his thesis had neglected 
to study symptoms, and had in fact mistaken cause for effect. 
And our medical friend from the Colonies and our friends the 
gentlemen of the Press were equally oblivious of what every 
woman knows, and they sobbed out their criticisms over my 
breakfast table, and were moved to such tears by the serious 
purpose of the new dramatist’s outlook on life that I began to 
wonder whether really they and I had been present at the same 
play on the previous day. 

Since Brieux introduced the theme of maternity into the 
stage play we have rarely been spared it in any drama. The 
wife, taxed by her husband with frivolity, pots to the empty 
nursery as her excuse. The husband, brought to book for his 
infidelities, pleads that the wife has denied him children. What 
was, of course, spontaneous conviction in Brieux’s case is now 
a mere subterfuge or demand for sympathy on the part of an 
author fearful for the fate of his play. 

Of course, in.the world around us we may have noticed in 
a good many notorious instances that a quiverful of beautiful 
children puts no restraint at all on the passions of a woman of 
temperament ; that the differences of opinion between man and 
wife are very often accentuated precisely by this very subject of 
the children and their upbringing; and that the presence of 
these same children is often made a husband’s excuse for his 
absences with the convenient explanation, ‘my wife has her 
children to keep her company.’ Sometimes the very children 
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are used as go-betweens so as to avoid any direct conversation 
between father and mother. In truth the closest and kindliest 
companionship is often to be found between married couples who 
have no children and are unconsciously striving loyally to make 
it up to one another in affection. But on the stage childlessness 
is made responsible for every matrimonial misdemeanour or 
misunderstanding, and it never fails to convince the critics of 
the profundity of the argument, because by now we are all sufii- 
ciently familiar with the dangers of a declining birth-rate, and 
many waters have passed under the bridges since Brieux first 
alarmed Fleet Street with his uncompromising truths. 

If criticism is to form public taste, and that surely should be 
its purpose, then we have the right to demand of it that it shall 
at least lead and not wait to be led. We have the right to ask that 
it shall not hang back to see how the battle is going, but that it 
shall be in the very forefront of the movement, breaking lances, 
risking wounds and battered skulls in defence of that slim 
stripling Originality who is King by the grace of God. 

A man there was who wrote for his newspaper a brilliant 
article on behalf of the Post-Impressionists, and his editors re- 
fusing to publish it, they parted. That critic should have been 
crowned with laurels by his fellows and carried shoulder high 
through the land and Temple Bar. Did they? I dare say he 
was voted a fool for his pains for losing his job. 

The penalty of courage being thus curtly put—the loss of a 
job—the reactionary tendency of most dramatic criticism may 
roughly be traced back to the risk of incurring displeasure at 
headquarters (for even an editor has a proprietor to dictate to 
him), but though it absolves the unit it does not relieve the 
system, and we cannot therefore hope to get any artistic advice 
or teaching from those newspapers that might help to form good 
public taste. Who, then, influences the million to go to one play 
more than another? 

Let us take three of the greatest financial successes of the 
last two years, Milestones, Bunty Pulls the Strings, and Drake, 
and let us try to explain the popularity of all three. 

In Milestones we have a play written by the greatest fiction- 
writer of the day, in collaboration with an experienced craftsman 
with practical knowledge of its requirements and of the theatre. 
Brilliant characters and brilliant dialogue written by one of the 
most brilliant of literati, reared on a scientific basement built on 
scientific lines by an expert in stage science, what could be more’ 
legitimate than such a triumph? Whether it pleased or dis- 
pleased on a first night, it could not have failed by all the rules 
of the game. 

Turn we now to Bunty Pulls the Strings, a study of Little 
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Bethe] that has been done a hundred times before, with hardly 
even the skeleton of a story on which to hang a crinoline; 
characters such as the spiteful old maid and the lout of a lover 
that have lingered only in pantomimes at Christmas-time; the 
deplorable taste of making church and sacred worship the pivot 
of grotesque farce ; the only claim to our respect being the admir- 
ably correct costume-studies; this is the kind of stuff that has 
attracted tens of thousands to the theatre, and is being played by a 
hundred touring companies all over the English-speaking world, 
and this I positively believe was launched on us by the Press, for 
without their enthusiastic notices no manager would have been 
encouraged to revive it after the first tentative trial matinée! 
Thus we may gather that the critics are, as a body, representative 
of the public but not in advance of them. 

And what shall we say of Drake’s victory except that it 
makes an appeal to fhat jingoism that gave its first cry on a 
stage many years ago, and that still provokes cheers from the 
throats of a people which will not even hear of conscription nor 
make a sacrifice of its sons to man a navy? Patriotism that 
shouts at mimic warfare, at Englishmen boarding the enemy’s 
ships behind gauze veiling, and this would appear to be the exact 
limit to which this nation’s enthusiasm can go at the present 
moment in the matter of service to the country. The manager 
had no doubt a patriotic motive in putting it before us, and may 
be complimented on his public spirit; but what freakish elf 
tempted him to induce the loveliest and youngest of our actresses 
to disguise her beauty under a false nose, and to enact the part 
of a woman who owned to fifty-five when the Armada was 
beaten off the Hoe? Elizabeth educated in the infamy and 
intrigue of the house of her father’s widow; Elizabeth who for 
half a century had plotted and planned, first against a rival sister, 
next against a rival queen ; Elizabeth who had played the Courts 
of Europe against one another for her hand and the courtiers of 
England against one another for her favour; this woman of 
tempers, of craft, of statesmanship, of cunning, of heroism, of 
sentimentality, to be played by a lovely girl of nineteen summers 
or less. Shades of Froude and Creighton! Does the historian’s 
diligence and patient research count then for nothing? 

Nor may the opportunity be allowed to slip by of pointing to 
that other and gloomy side of the puzzle as to who dictates 
success, when we find the notable production, by William Poél, 
of Troilus and Cressida this winter treated not only with 
coldness but actually with opprobrium by the critics. Rarely 
has it been the good fortune of the students of Shakespeare to 
see so illuminating and engrossing a presentment of this hitherto 
neglected and enigmatic comical-tragedy. The quaint conceit 
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of dressing the Trojans in pesudo-classical and the Grecians in 
Elizabethan costume had the felicitous effect of dividing the two 
camps in our mind, while the intelligent sense of characterisation 
and even caricature as in the case of Pandarus and Cressida im- 
parted an alertness and colour to the performance that the 
simplicity of curtains and platforms only enhanced. The noble 
Titian- and Rembrandtesque grouping, the classic simplicity of 
the final tableaux would have won for William Poél paeans of 
praise in the Press had he burst on us from Germany or Russia. 

The drawling effrontery of Cressida’s impersonation with its 
languishing levity dwells in the memory and was an example 
of William Poél’s happy knack of selecting the raw material 
fit for his purpose, though this custom of entrusting a tiro with 
an important part is a dangerous one in hands less capable of 
guidance than his. 

Our doyenne actress, Mrs. Billington, recently arrived at 
the grand old age of eighty-eight, tells us that she made her 
first bow to a London audience just fifty-five years ago. She 
was, therefore, thirty-three years old by the time she had, as 
she herself explained, ‘learnt her business in the provinces.’ 

In contrast to this, perhaps nothing is more noticeable at 
the present moment than the belief of the theatrical manager 
in youth and inexperience as a magnet for the public. How far 
this is merely a theory or how far this can be proved to be de- 
manded by audiences it is difficult to say. 

Looking at it from the purely technical standpoint, I should 
say that a poor play has a better chance if interpreted by players of 
perfected knowledge than if left in ignorant hands that have no 
other recommendation than radiant youth, and that more good 
plays have been damned by entrusting the leading emotional part 
to a pretty actress of tender years, whose only claim to attention 
lies in her physical attractiveness, than the public has any notion 
of. Audiences are none too discriminating. Put before them 4 
charming girl with slender outline and winning ways and they 
are perfectly satisfied to accept her as an artist provided she is 
sufficiently advertised as such. If she lacks ‘attack,’ as the 
French say, if her scenes are ragged and do not hold together 
they put it down to the fault of the author. When the scene is 
brightened by the entrance of the experienced player who takes 
the stage with authority, they ascribe that also to the author. 
That comfortable feeling of leaning back in a seat with the 
conviction that all is going well is not due either to playwright 
or stage-manager. It is due to the actor who knows his business 
of making his audience feel at ease. Complete mastery of 
technique will always give confidence to others, though to give a 
practical example of a play being hurt by inefficient or immature 
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rendering would be invidious here, and impossible without hurting 
the pride and sensibility of many artists of promise if not of 
immediate achievement. 

Genius may make up for a lack of practice but it can never 
hide it, while practice makes perfect something that may not and 
never will be genius. 

Accepted that the stage is the home of illusion, that the trees 
are not real trees but painted in semblance of them, that castles 
are made of canvas and thickened to give some suggestion of 
strength, that sea and sun and moon and stars are produced by the 
electrician’s mechanism and coloured to give a faint reflection of 
Nature, then who shall quarrel with the actress who has preserved 
her figure and makes up her face to give the illusion of youth? 
An artist like Nina Boucicault, with the secret of eternal youth 
in her voice and frame and the blood:-of dramatic ancestry in her 
veins, is travestying now as a woman of sixty. I do not quarrel 
with that, but, granted we accept that disguise, why should we 
be denied the pleasure of seeing her in parts for which nowadays 
we lure a ‘ Backfisch’ from her legitimate corner in musical 
comedy, and let such trained and cherished artists lose the fullest 
zenith of their powers neglected and unnoticed? This is a state 
of things that obtaixis only in England and keeps many a thought- 
ful man and woman out of the theatre. The fact is that while the 
theatrical caterers are providing entertainment for the very young 
or the very old, the mature people of achievement and of 
purpose are not taken into consideration ; yet a nation depends 
for its life and its strength on men and women in their prime. 

An American author running over here the other day to 
rehearse some play that has obtained a certain vogue in the 
United States made the astonishing remark to a newspaper inter- 
viewer that there was a remarkable dearth of clever young 
actresses in England or words to that effect. Happening to have 
seen the play he refers to in New York, I know that any person 
conversant with the theatre here could find him several in a few 
hours, but I should warmly recommend him to bring an American 
company over to interpret it. It is as foreign to our ethics and 
manners as the tragedies that Grasso and his Silicians performed 
to our delighted eyes a year or two ago. I would as soon ask a 
company of English players to give us a local picture of mafia 
and vendetta as for them to make a success of a study of New 
York customs and methods. American managers are quite astute 
enough to engage English players to give an English accent to 
English plays ; if they will bring over American players to inter- 
pret their American emotions, they will find their battle is won 
for them. Without belittling American life, with its substrata 
of savagery, and its antithesis of primitive emotions and modern 
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machinery is so diametrically opposed to the go-as-you-please 
fashions of the old country that we can understand one another 
less than many nations whose language we cannot understand 
at all: and this must be clearly faced by all who cater for both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

We have always to remember in considering the chances of 
success in England for anything unaccustomed that we are, as a 
race, devoid of artistic curiosity. We go to the theatre not 
because we must, as do other nations, but because we may as 
well, and half the time success is made not because of but in 
spite of the public indifference. Certainly, the greater the artistic 
merit the slower its harvest. Personality and perseverance will 
always find admiration from the few yet very little emolument 
from the many. Ibsen, who made a furore all over the world, 
never had his era here. He is accepted as a classic now but 
was never acclaimed as a master then except by such a handful 
of intelligences that they formed little more than a band of 
friends. In England Ibsen may be said to have gone without 
ever having arrived. 

Revolutions have broken over the worlds of art in every country 
that have never even touched our shores—we pass over initial 
stages of intermittent experiment knowing nothing of the excite- 
ment and the buzz of that forward movement—and impercept- 
ibly, unavoidably no doubt, the tide has trickled through and is 
among us interpreted by what our neighbours in France 
significantly name ‘ the young’ (les jeunes). 

Some alert mind may have named a few of them in some 
magazine article—some intellectual explorer more gifted with in- 
sight into the future has perhaps communicated his discovery to 
us in the pages of a review read by a limited section, or some 
companion with the power of voicing his appreciation has told 
his readers that a new light is dawning, and a small, a very small 
number of watchers stand with straining eyes to catch the first 
rays as they fall across the earth. How tiny a band that is only 
those know who have helped to build up a reputation! How 
infinitesimal a mark their feeble efforts on behalf of the new 
truth can make, only such artists realise who have to stand or 
fall by their own unaided work, otherwise the world passes the 
names by in unfeeling ignorance until they have attained the 
publicity of a six-feet poster. 

Oh! the despair it must mean to more than one individual 
struggling to express some new thought, to interpret some great 
message in the teeth of neglect! for it is not for one moment to 
be imagined that because we see no upheaval taking place, 
because society is not moved by the heroism of the unappreciated 
and the unencouraged, there are no apostles of the truth paving 
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the way silently and unmarked for the success of others. There 
sre at this moment more plays written by young authors worth 
a hearing than any that the public are flocking to see. The 
sinews of war are wanted to fight their battle for them, for battle 
it will be to induce a public drunk with the froth of musical 
comedy exhilaration, and saturated with sketches and turns that 
are frankly farce or coarsely melodrama, to come in their numbers 
tosee the most modern work of the most modern authors. There 
isas great a gulf between the work of the late Robert Marshall 
and the work of a Stanley Houghton as there is between a land- 
swape by Leader and one by Wilson Steer! Alma Tadema and 
William Nicholson, Marcus Stone and Orpen, who has supplied 
the missing link between these two schools? They are suddenly 
smong us, with us, and no one has cried out to us that the firma- 
ments are changing or that a new star is rising on the horizon. 

To this conclusion, therefore, must we come—that the public 
sits patiently waiting for the curtain to go up, and gladly pays 
its money if and when it can be sure that what it has paid for 
is the thing it wants to see. Something with elements familiar 
mough to be certain of, something not too strange to be shock- 
ing. If the scene is all unfamiliar, if it is all strange, there is 
ilways the danger of being a pioneer, and that word alone has 
something unconventional and adventurous about it. There is 
nothing the British as a race hate so much as being called 
adventurers—there is nothing the Briton as an individual loves 
s much as adventure. Only his adventures must be made with- 
out the eye-witness of his class, where there is no one to see him 
look ridiculous if he fails, and no one to laugh at him if he looks 
tidiculous while he is learning. 

To the few men or women of deep convictions and no self- 
consciousness is left the onus of experimenting and leading. They 
lead them—so far as their means will permit—and, like all 
pioneers, when these means are exhausted, they leave others to 
carry on the experiment and others to reap the benefit of their 
forgotten efforts. They ask for no reward and rarely get it, for 
little is volunteered that is not begged ; but because their message 
had to be delivered they delivered it at their Master’s bidding 
and sank into oblivion. But it is these silent workers who have 
led—because they had not the power to dictate—and now and 
then a biographer or an historian stumbles across their names in 
his tracing of those first beginnings in which the money changers 
of the world have refused to help and to which the public is 
indifferent, and then they are handed down to posterity in the 
uncut pages of a British encyclopaedia while their imitators will 
succeed in both senses of the word. 

GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘THE SOCIOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
CHRISTIANITY :’ 


4 NOTICEABLE BOOK 


THE Founder and first Editor of the Nineteenth Century, mor 
years ago than I care to remember, decided to publish, from 
time to time, a few reviews of noticeable books, and was 
so good as to ask me, among other of his contributors, to aid 
him in this design. He thought that out of the exceeding 
great multitude of volumes— most of them almost or 
entirely worthless—inflicted by publishers on a long-suffering 
world, a few really of importance, for one reason or another, 
such as intrinsic excellence or special opportuneness, might 
well be brought before his readers; and he left it to the friends 
whose co-operation he sought, to send him observations upon 
any such works as might come in their way. For a while this 
plan was carried out, with, as Sir James Knowles thought, a 
considerable measure of success. Then—why I never quite 
understood—it was given up; and the heading ‘ Noticeable 
Books’ disappeared from these pages.’ It appears to me that 
this was matter for regret. One does occasionally meet with 
a new book to which it is quite worth while to call the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Nineteenth Century. Such a one is 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s recently published volume The Sociological 
Value of Christianity, of which I propose to give a brief account; 
and I shall do so, as far as possible, in his own words, without 
note or comment, my object being to explain what he thinks, 
not what I think. 

I may observe, in passing, that I know nothing of this 
writer beyond what his title-page reveals—that he is a Docent 
in Sociology at the University of Geneva and the author of 
two other philosophical works, one in English,? which I have 
not read, the other in French—and very good French *—which I 
have perused with some interest, with not a little amusement, 
and with almost complete dissent.‘ In the eight years which 

2 It appeared last in November 1896.—Eprror, Nineteenth Century and 
re nies and Selection in Sociology. * La Physiologie Morale. 

“The book may possess a certain value as a reductio ad absurdum of the 


ethical theories of such writers as Herbert Spencer, Hackel, Biichner, and 
Maudsley. 
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have passed since its publication, Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s views 
would seem to have undergone considerable modification, if I 
rightly interpret the book before me. At all events it is free from 
the worst crudities of his earlier work, and must be credited with 
originality of design and rationality of dialectic. In it he deals 
with a subject of transcendent importance in a way little 
followed, which is, however, a perfectly legitimate way : the way 
indicated by the words of the Latin poet : ‘ Exitus acta probat.’ 
He holds, as a sociologist, that all religious doctrines must be 
judged by their consequences to society, such being the sole 
criterion for appreciating their sociological value. 

I suppose the vast majority of people see in Christ a mere 
preacher of individual regeneration and salvation, and in the 
Christian religion a mere individual phenomenon, a mere expres- 
sion of individual emotion, of individual psychological needs. 
M. Salomon Reinach has tersely formulated that view in his 
Orpheus : 

La morale chrétienne [he affirms] n’est pas sociale: elle néglige les 
devoirs de l’homme envers la cité, parce qu’elle tend & la perfection, & la 
pureté individuelle: mais elle prépare l'homme & mieux remplir ses devoirs 
sociaux en condamnant la haine et la violence, en enseignant la fraternité. 


Now the view which Dr. Chatterton-Hill takes is diametrically 
opposite to this. He does not, of course, deny that Christianity 
in condemning hatred and violence, and in teaching fraternity, 
qualifies man to fulfil his social duties; but he contends that 
‘the strength of Christianity and the secret of its survival amidst 
the storms of centuries are to be sought precisely in the fact that 
the doctrine of Jesus is a social doctrine—a doctrine that incul- 
cates rules of social life indispensable to the persistence of 
Western civilisation.’ It must be clearly understood that Dr. 
Chatterton-Hill writes simply and solely as a sociologist. 
Theology he puts aside altogether. He regards it as concerned 
with ‘matters which lie outside the sphere of human knowledge,’ 
with ‘ sterile controversies,’ with ‘unverifiable hypotheses.’ 

We of the twentieth century [he writes] know not one iota more about 
the so-called ‘fundamental truths of religion’ than those of the first 
Christian century did; we stand to-day before the same unsolved riddles 
as did our Aryan ancestors of the Veda, who invoked Varuna, Usha, 
Savitri, the Asuras, with the same legitimate degree of confidence and 
certainty as Christians of the twentieth century invoke the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost; exactly the same amount of theological truth 
was expressed in the daily Vedic sacrifice to Agni, as is expressed in the 
daily Christian sacrifice of the Mass. Der Wahrheit letzter Schluss, the 
last word of truth, to use the expression of Faust, was spoken by the wor- 
thippers of Isis at Thebes and Memphis, when, on the veil that concealed 
the face of the goddess to mortal eyes, they inscribed the sentence ‘ No 
mortal is able to raise my veil.’ The esoteric worshippers of Isis used 
fo impose on all new adepts an épreuve de foi on entering the association 
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of the faithful; they had to walk without trembling along the brink of 
an abyss, the depths of which were shrouded in darkness. This abyss, 
unfathomable to the eye of him who peered into it from above, symbolised 
the Unfathomable Truth. The abyss of truth remains as unfathomable 
to-day as it was unfathomable then; neither the blood of innumerable 
martyrs, nor the learned and persevering efforts of scientists and philosophers, 
have succeeded in lighting up the sombre recesses of the precipice. The 
great enigma of Life and Death has not been solved; none of those who 
have set sail on the great Ocean of Eternity have ever returned to ‘ give 
us a sign.” We still stand on the shores of the Ocean of Mystery, and wait 
for a sign, until our turn comes; and we have to embark on the journey 
from which there is no return, without ever having received the sign. The 
seven Genii of the Vision of Hermes, the seven Devas of India, the seven 
Amsphapands of Persia, the seven Angels of Chaldea, the seven Sephiroths 
of the Kabal, the seven Archangels of the Christian Apocalypse—none of 
these have given us the sign whereby we may comprehend the riddle of 
Life and Death.° 


Such is the attitude of Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s mind toward 
all theologies. But it does not follow that he thinks them useless 
or mischievous: far from it. He tells us: 


We see in every religious system that has survived in the universal 
struggle for existence, a fundamental factor in the life of that society 
to which such a system belongs. Every religious system that survives is 
adapted to the necessities of the society in which it survives. Such a 
religious system is therefore true in the only sense in which truth can be 
proved—in the sense that it responds to the end in view of which it was 
evolved. Truth is necessarily a relative conception; and the truth of a 
religious system can be judged of only with reference to a given environment. 
In this environment the system is true (or untrue), and its truth (or 
untruth) can be proved by the concrete results of its influence on social 
life. Christianity is true for the Western world; Islam, Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, are true in their respective environments. Each 
responds to the particular needs of heterogeneous social aggregates.° 


He claims that the sociological study of religion initiated by a 
school of thinkers, of whom Professor Durkheim is one of the 
best known, has begun to open up to our vision a new aspect 
of religious belief, to exhibit it as something more than a mere 
individual hankering after hidden truths, as a fundamental and 
permanent factor of social existence and evolution. Instead of 
seeking, as theology does, to justify or condemn a religious system 
by an appeal to evidence which, as our author judges, never can 
be proved, this new school justifies or condemns a religious 
system by an appeal to the concrete results obtained, in the life 
of society, by its working and influence. 

This, then, is Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s position, and I have 
been at the pains to present it fully and clearly, because, in my 
judgment, the special value of his book depends upon the point 
of view from which it is written. A Catholic theologian would 
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probably arrive at conclusions not widely differing from his re- 

ing the value of Christianity as a social factor and force. 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill, as we have seen, puts aside theology alto- 
gether, for the simple reason, as he frankly states, that he regards 
‘all beliefs of a suprarational (t.e. religious) nature as equally 
legitimate, seeing that they are, all of them, equally unprovable.’ 
‘Legitimate,’ not illegitimate, please note. He appears to be 
removed from the ordinary libre penseur, for whom all creeds are 
either illusions or impostures. He is well aware of the necessity 
of religious faith to man, because it corresponds to the deepest 
emotional needs of human nature. He knows that abstract 
doctrines cannot take its place as an inner light for the individual 
soul. But he contends that Christianity must rise above the 
individual—that its light must shine without into the world, in 
accordance with that great saying of its Founder. ‘The perma- 
nent and the universal,’ he insists, ‘such must be the basis of 
Christianity, and not the ephemeral and the subjective ’ ; and he 
finds that the very fact of its survival, of its triumph over pagan 
syncretism in the early ages of its existence, proves that the 
religion of Jesus possesses a principle—nay, is built on a prin- 
ciple—that is of a permanent and universal nature. 

Dr. Chatterton-Hill begins his discussion by an emphatic 
repudiation of the doctrine of Animism, which, as he observes, 
is based on the fundamental notion of the individual as the 
centre of all religious phenomena, and which represents the 
primitive religious systems of humanity as ‘ grotesque illusions,’ 
as ‘ridiculous distortions of what to us are palpable facts.’ The 
question then arises : How comes it that these religious systems 
of early stages of culture, with their absurdities, so manifest to 
us, were universally received? He regards it as evident that 
ceremonies and beliefs terribly burdensome to the individual in 
many ways, cannot have emanated from the individual, but 
must be derived from a power superior to the individual and 
able to impress unquestioning obedience on him. But here it 
will be well to let him more fully explain his meaning in his 
own way. 

The only power superior to the individual, within the limits of our 
experience, is the society. Hence the conclusion that the beliefs which 
exert so immense an influence on the life of primitive men are of a social, 
and not of an individual nature. Their origin must be sought in social 
necessities, not in individual necessities. They dominate the individual, 
because the individual cannot exist outside the society or independently 
af the society ; because the society is able to enforce its will with irresistible 
force. The individual mind has not invented such beliefs; it has received 
them from the society—from the social mind. Such beliefs are of a 
collective nature, and, as regards each individual, a priori. The collective 
mentality, the social mind, is not synonymous with the individual mentality, 
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it is not a mere grouping of individual mentalities. The social mind, the 
collective mentality, is something sui generis, which is not subject to the 
laws that are operative in the domain of individual psychology. It isa 
force superior to the individual. True, the society is composed of 
individuals; but the life of society is as independent of the lives of the 
individuals composing it as the existence of the individual is independent 
of that of the cells composing the individual organism. As little as we 
can interpret the life of a man according to the life of one of the cells 
composing his organism at any given moment—as little can we interpret 
the life of society in the light of that of one of its individual components, 


This is, of course, the teaching of the French school of 
sociology to which Dr. Chatterton-Hill adheres; and it issues in 
what he calls three fundamental facts : that society is a pheno- 
menon sui generis, the evolution of which is independent of the 
evolution of its individual components ; that religious beliefs and 
institutions are the product of society, of the workings of the 
social mind, and do not emanate from the individual ; and that 
they constitute the most fundamental of all the forces underlying 
the vast process of social evolution. He continues : 


Far, then, from being a mere individual phenomenon, religion appears 
to us as an essentially social phenomenon, as a product of social life, as 
a fundamental factor of social development. Religion, as M. Durkheim 
very justly observes, contains in potentia all the various elements which, 
subsequently dissociated and combined in a thousand ways, give rise to 
the diverse manifestations of social life. Science and poetry are derived 
from myths and legends; religious ornamentation and religious ceremonies 
have given birth to the plastic arts; ritual practices have engendered law 
and morals; parentage and relationship were originally conceived as purely 
mystical links; punishments, contracts, gifts, homage are but transforma- 
tions of the doctrine of religious sacrifice; our philosophical conceptions 
concerning the soul, concerning immortality, concerning life itself, can be 
understood only by reference to the religious notions that constituted their 
first form. And the most recent researches, far from confirming the doctrine 
of historical materialism, show us the economic functions and structure of 
society as products of religious belief and religious influences. Engen- 
dered was religion by the social mind, because it is a factor of social 
existence, an instrument of social activity and evolution. Its diffusion is 
universal, because the same necessities, universally prevalent, gave rise to 
the same organs of social life.’ 


The next step in the inquiry is: What necessities can have 
engendered religion ; to what social needs does religion respond? 
Our author replies that religion constitutes an indispensable 
element of social unity, of social cohesion and integration, in 
that it restrains individual liberty and subordinates the individual 
to society, in the interest of the continuity of social existence; 
for social existence is possible only if the individual limits his 
liberty, if he imposes certain restrictions on his desires, if he 
refrains from committing certain acts which his purely indi- 
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vidual interests would urge him to commit. And, he continues, 
this liberty can be limited only by a power superior to him, 
and the only power superior to him, within the limits of our 
experience, is society. It is, then, society which, by means of 
religious belief, by means of collective representations impos- 
ing themselves a priori with irresistible force, controls the indi- 
vidual. Thus are individual interests sacrificed to social interests, 
and the sacrifice is necessary if the stability of society, if the 
continuity of social existence are to be maintained. ‘ Necessary’ : 
the individual has no choice between a diminished existence and 
no existence at all. If life can in any way be considered a bless- 
ing—and we have no possible justification for an affirmative 
solution of the riddle, as we know nothing of life and have 
nothing known wherewith to compare it—then we may say that 
the individual’s interests are ‘reconciled’ with the interests of 
society. 

Religion, therefore, the argument proceeds, is the instrument 
whereby the sacrifice of individual interests to social interests is 
obtained. Only quite secondarily, from the point of view of its 
conception, and quite subsequently, from the point of view of 
its historical development, does religion minister to individual 
needs. This is Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s interpretation of the old 
doctrine, ‘Primus in orbe deos fecit timor’; and he is unques- 
tionably well warranted in insisting that the reign of religion 
was, originally, a reign of terror, and that only very late in 
mental evolution does it begin to temper severity with mildness, 
to blend its prohibitions with consolations, to seek not only to 
curb the individual by fear but to gain him by persuasion. ‘ The 
religion of Israel,’ he observes, ‘marks a beginning in this direc- 
tion ; the deity of the time of the later prophets appears possessed 
of more humanitarian sentiments than the old relentless Yahveh 
whose Ten Commandments represent him as ‘‘a jealous god.’’’ 
He continues : 

But the great religious revolution, whereby religion, whilst remaining 
true to its fundamental function of assuring social integration and cohesion, 
became nevertheless a source of unequalled consolation for individual 
distress, of unrivalled hope and comfort for the individual—this great 
religious revolution was the work of Christianity. Christianity proved 
hereby its immense superiority, in that it succeeded—and succeeded 
magnificently—in combining the defence of social interests with the defence 
of individual interests, in acting at the same time as the supreme restraint 
on the individual and as the supreme consoler of the individual. Before 
Christianity, no religion had succeeded in effecting any sort of moral 
junction between the interests of society and those of the individual—no 
religion, unless we except the religion of Israel in its later stages, had ever 
made an effort to compensate the restrictions imposed on the individual, by 
rewards for complying with irksome and wearisome regulations, had ever 


sought to gain the individual by persuasion as well as grinding him down 
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by terror. The superiority of Christianity, the wonderful social adaptability 

by it, consist essentially in the exquisite blending of severity and 
mildness. By the severity of the restraints imposed by it on the individual, 
Christianity proved its adaptability to social necessities: and by the 
unequalled consolation it offered, on the other hand, to the individual, 
Christianity proved its adaptability to individual needs. The older 
religions only manifested the single aspect of factors of social evolution: 
Christianity manifested the double aspect of a factor of social and of 
individual development.* 


This, then, Dr. Chatterton-Hill holds, is the double aspect 
presented by Christianity, and, he insists, it is only when we 
consider it under this double aspect, it is only when we regard 
it as realising an equilibrium between social and individual 
interests—interests which are naturally and fundamentally 
antagonistic—that we can hope to judge rightly of its value. 
That equilibrium he considers to be as perfect as it is humanly 
possible to imagine. ‘The necessity of individual sacrifice is 
well recognised by the Christian doctrine; but this individual 
sacrifice, which cannot be compensated for on earth and in this 
life, shall receive an adequate reward after death. The balance 
between social and individual interests, which is so unfavourable 
in this life to the individual interests, shall be adjusted in the 
life to come. If the individual be condemned to sacrifice himself 
now to the interests of society, he shall recover, so to speak, 
the lost part of himself in Eternity. The diminished existence 
which he must needs lead on earth is but the prelude to the 
integral life beyond the tomb.’ *® 

But further. Social progress, considered from a mental point 
of view, consists in the diminution of the sphere of influence 
of collective representations, in the liberation of individual 
thought from the yoke imposed by the collective mind. But this 
means the formation of logical concepts, the growth of rational 
thought, a development of individualism threatening the founda- 
tion of social existence. Is that, however, in truth the function 
of this rationalism? Our author answers ‘No. If such be 
indeed the social function of rationalism the latter certainly 
would never have been evolved ; seeing that the development of 
an organ in a species that survives is always a proof of the 
utility of that organ, or, at any rate, of its indifference. As 4 
matter of fact, the social function of rationalism [he insists] 
consists in its ability to secure the adaptation of society to 
environing conditions with less expenditure of social force. . . . 


°P. 16. 

* P. 17. Elsewhere he observes, ‘ As it is impossible that any benefits accrue 
in this world to the individual [from the sacrifices of egotism, so necessary to 
society], the reaping of such benefits is, with rare cleverness, adjourned by 
Christianity to the world to come—that is, to a world of which we can have 
no knowledge.’—P. 164. 
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By enabling us to comprehend the working of natural laws, 
rationalism enables us to put ourselves into harmony with those 
laws, to adapt ourselves to them—thereby permitting a positive 
increase of happiness, and a positive diminution of misery.’ 
Herein, our author judges, is the true function of rationalism. 
But, he adds, it must be limited ; universal rationalism conduces 
not to social welfare but to social disintegration, for it leads to 
an excessive unilateral assertion of individual rights which is 
incompatible with the co-existence of social rights. 


It is here that religion steps in. In primitive societies, as we have 
said, religion and society are synonymous terms—religious thought is 
synonymous with social thought. But, in the measure that individual 
thought differentiates itself from collective thought, the latter tends also 
to become ever less co-extensive with religious thought. The differentiation 
of the terms religion and society is the counterpart of the differentiation 
of the terms individual and society. In the later religions, notably in the 
religion of the Israelites and in Christianity, we find ever more and more 
developed the idea of a Moral law” exterior to society, which at once 
dominates society and completes the latter. In Christianity this idea of the 
Moral Law attains the highest point of its evolution. In Christianity we 
find the Moral Law acting at once as a reinforcement and as an extension of 
the social law. In other words, the moral sphere contains the social sphere, 
but is not limited by it. The ethical religions, and especially Christianity, 
constitute an extension of society and of the social law, in that they 
subordinate directly to themselves that part of the individual which has 
liberated itself from social control. Religion thus imposes a limitation on 
rationalism, a limitation which responds to the necessities of social life. 
By limiting rationalism in this way, religion adapts it therefore to its 
social function.1? 

The first social function of religion, then, in the higher states 
of culture is, as Dr. Chatterton-Hill holds, the limitation of 
rationalism in order to adapt it to the social uses which it is 
destined to serve. Religion establishes an equilibrium between 
the individual and society, in the interests of both, by means of 
the idea of duty—a Categorical Imperative reinforced by an 
Absolute Sanction. 


It constitutes the counterpart of the notion of Rights ; and, in the moral 
system of Christianity, an exact correlation between the two is established, 
so that the rights of every individual—rights which are conditioned by 
capacity—are exactly balanced by his duties Reason suffices for the dicta- 
tion of individual rights ; but it is not capable of dictating to the individual 
the corresponding duties—much less of attaching to the notion of duty the 
notion of an adequate sanction. The limitation of the rationalised per- 
sonality by religion, as also the subordination of the still socialised part of 
human conduct to social laws—both imply the sacrifice of individual (i.e. 
egotistical) interests. In primitive societies, where the individual is wholly 
under social control, this sacrifice is effected without the slightest recompense 
being offered or, indeed, hoped for. It must not be thought that primitive 

* Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s conception of the Moral Law is strictly transcendental. 


‘The Moral Law,’ he writes, ‘is eternal because absolute.’—P. 46. 
™?. 26. 
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men are more disinterested than civilised ones—for the psychological 
motives underlying human conduct remain invariably the same. If primi- 
tive man sacrifices himself to society without receiving or hoping for any 
compensation, this is due solely to the fact that he is so solidly embedded 
in the group to which he belongs that his existence as individual is reduced 
to the lowest possible minimum. Living exclusively for the collectivity, 
thinking almost exclusively by means of representations coined for him 
a priori by the collectivity, dominated at every moment of his existence by 
the all-absorbing influence of society, the power of the latter is sufficient to 
compel him to make all the sacrifices of his personal liberty required by the 
group. It is only later, when the individual has emancipated himself ina 
certain degree from social tyranny, when thought has become partly rational, 
that the utility of sacrificing individual interests to social interests will 
come to be questioned. As the necessity of a certain sacrifice of egotism 
remains, it becomes indispensable to counterbalance the notion of sacrifice 
by the notion of recompense. . . . Christianity understood this well... . 
Individualism and egotism, being derived from the development of rational 
thought, cannot be curbed by acts of material pressure, but only by an 
efficient moral control. But a moral control, if it is to be efficacious, cannot 
neglect the fundamental sentiments at the basis of the moral and mental 
life of the individual, once this life commences to evolve independently of 
collective representations—that is to say, the egotistical sentiments. Such 
a moral control must, to be efficacious, utilise these sentiments: and this is 
precisely what Christianity did. Christianity restrained egotism in this 
life by the hope of compensation hereafter—it vanquished egotistical desires 
by other egotistical desires. In so doing, it showed its consummate know- 
ledge of human psychology, its profound sense of realities. And not only 
that: but also its profound sense of justice. For does not justice require 
that Duty and Compensation be correlative notions? 


Such, then, in the view of Dr. Chatterton-Hill, is the socio- 
logical value of Christianity as realised in European civilisation. 
That civilisation is very far removed from the primitive condition 
in which all the power of the community over the individual 
could be directly exercised. It is sectioned into many sub- 
divisions—classes, professions, corporations, syndicates—which 
are intermediates between the whole society and the individual. 
And in these the individual is incorporated and controlled, all 
being adapted to the end in view of which they were evolved— 
namely, his ‘socialisation.’ ‘The individual is in such @ case 
attached to society by means of the notion of duty, and his 
egotism is subordinated to higher, extra-individual aims; this 
being so, he will work through the agency of his class, or pro- 
fessional organisation, for the benefit of the whole society.’ No 
doubt that is, as a matter of fact, a correct account of the social 
organism as formed by Christianity. For, when religion has 
ensured an equilibrium between the individual and society, it 
has ipso facto ensured an equilibrium between the sub-divisions 
of society and the whole. To these sub-divisions, as to the 
individual, Christianity had a message—the message summed 
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up in the word ‘ duty,’ which, in effect, means the subordinating 
of class interests to social interests. 


The social integration realised by religion implies, therefore, the checking 
of individual egotism and of class egotism. When the former is checked the 
latter will ipso facto be held under restraint. Vice versa does the growth 
of individual egotism always entail the correlative gtowth of class egotism. 
Egotism being naturally the most powerful sentiment in individual life, the 
tendency must always be present to make use of the power and influence 
derived from the class, in order to further egotistical interests. Present in 
all classes, such a tendency is inevitably stronger in the classes at the top 
of the social hierarchy. It requires discipline of a rare force to be able to 
prevent the individual with much capacity, much power, and many riches 
from misusing these advantages—to be able to induce him to employ these 
advantages for the collective welfare, rather than for individual welfare, 
The biographer of Jesus of Nazareth tells us that the young man whom the 
Master counselled to sell his goods and give the proceeds to the poor went 
away very sorrowful—for he was rich. And Jesus pronounced the words 
that millionaire Christian company promoters prefer to pass over in silence: 
‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of God.’ The words do not signify that Jesus 
condemned riches per se. But Jesus saw in wealth, not an end, but a means 
to an end—a means for doing good to the community. When he said that 
the rich shall have difficulty in entering the Kingdom of God, he was 
insisting on the immense difficulty, for the rich man, of combating egotism, 
of putting his wealth at the service of higher ideals, of not employing that 
wealth solely for the satisfaction of egotistical wants and desires. And 
thereby did Jesus once more manifest his profound knowledge of human 
life and of the human character.!5 


Everything depends, then, on social integration; on the 
efficacy of the principles on which the notion of duty is based ; 
on the efficacy of the sanction which gives to this notion the 
character of a categorical imperative. The Moral Law if not 
absolute is nothing. It incorporates social laws into religion ; it 
exhibits duty as the very voice of God. Obedience to the powers 
that be is grounded upon a Divine sanction : they are ordained of 
God : ‘whosoever resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of 
God.’ But more: the Moral Law embraces every segment of 
human life ; acts and thoughts not under social control are subject 
to it; and its aim confounds itself with the aim of religion 
generally, the subordination of the individual, the repression of 
egotism. 

Such are the essential ideas of Dr. Chatterton-Hill’s treatise. 
Having laid them down, he proceeds to consider ‘ the theory and 
practice of Christianity—the teaching of Jesus and the concrete 
applications of this teaching given by the Church.’ Those appli- 
cations, he holds, must necessarily be judged according as they 
asserted themselves under the influences of a Christian régime 
acting on an entirely Christianised society. He contends, most 
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justly, that from a sociological point of view it is quite impossible 
to draw any distinction between the Church of the first four 
centuries and the Church of the Middle Ages, which merely 
carried into the domain of concrete practice and application prin- 
ciples already laid down. Of course, it was only when the 
Church was definitely victorious, after the meeting of the Council 
- of Nicewa in 325, or, even later, after the death of Theodosius in 
395, that the seed sown by Jesus, and germinating during nearly 
four hundred years, ripened to maturity. Then we see the appli- 
cation of His teaching to social conditions. And if we find such 
application, on the whole, beneficial to society, we may say 
unhesitatingly that the social value of Christianity has been duly 
proved. 

And here Dr. Chatterton-Hill is led to consider a view very 
prevalent in these days—the view of the Founder of Christianity 
as teaching the dogmas of modern democracy. This view repre- 
sents Him, indeed, as the democrat par eacellence, as the 
preacher of equality, as the apostle of universal peace and 
humanitarianism, as the forerunner of socialism, or, as Tolstoy 
will have it, of anarchism. It attributes to Him the origin of 
all the sickly sentimentalism which has been current since the 
eighteenth century. Now this argument, which seeks to separate 
theory and practice in Christianity, to place the teaching of 
Jesus in antagonism to the entire development of the Christian 
doctrine and practice during nearly twenty centuries, Dr. 
Chatterton-Hill shows conclusively, as it seems to me, to be 
untenable and indeed absurd. In some closely reasoned pages 
he combats the view that social evolution is a merely arbitrary 
process, a mere thing of choice, the product of chance and chaos 
and haphazard. We know that in the realm of nature the survival 
of an organ, the persistence of a species, proves that they are 
adapted to surrounding conditions, that they are in harmony 
with their environment ; and he contends that similar conditions 
prevail in social life. I quote a portion of his argument : 


Whether the view be taken that Christianity, in general, be a negligible 
factor in social evolution, that Christianity in general has exerted practi- 
cally no influence on the formation and development of Western civilisation, 
or whether the view be taken that Church Christianity in particular has 
exerted a noxious and evil influence on social evolution—in both cases the 
diffusion and remarkable persistence of Christianity, precisely under the 
form of what we may term Church Christianity, remain enshrouded in 4 
veil of impenetrable mystery, and can only be explained as the effect of 
a miracle. If Christianity be destitute of sociological value and bereft of 
sociological importance, what is the meaning of its diffusion and persistence? 
If the form under which Christianity has asserted itself be a distorted form 
and hostile to the real interests of society, why should precisely this distorted 
form have asserted itself victoriously and persisted? Such is the dilemma 
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to which partisans of either theory are reduced. And the only way out 
of the dilemma is to suppose social evolution to be absolutely arbitrary, to 
be the result of chance and haphazard, to be a chaotic and incomprehensible 
rocess. If, however, we accept the idea of social evolution as determined 
by fixed and unchangeable laws, in the same way as any other order of 
phenomena in the natural world is determined, the theories in question 
become quite untenable. It is curious to observe that those who, in general, 
insist most strongly on the notion of natural law, and seek thereby to shake 
the foundations of supernatural belief, are often those who ignore absolutely 
the working of natural law in social evolution. It is to this ignorance of 
the working of immutable social laws that we must attribute the popular 
belief that social evolution is a thing of choice, that society can be recast 
and re-formed at will, according to the likes and desires of legislators and 
would-be social reformers. To those who ignore social laws, the idea of the 
fruitful teaching of Jesus remaining barren, or of the noxious teaching of 
the Church prospering and developing, has nothing surprising in it. By 
such as these, the idea of an indissoluble link existing between the society 
of the Middle Ages and the society of to-day is entirely ignored. The fact is 
that these persons, who constitute, unfortunately, the majority, are wholly 
ignorant of the rudiments of social philosophy. They are ignorant of the 
fact that heredity and selection constitute fundamental laws of social 
existence, just as much as the same factors determine the life of biological 
species and organisms. They know not that every society is the offspring 
of heredity, that in its past history lies its indispensable vital patrimony.“ 


No doubt that is so. The extraordinary success of the 
Christian Church was due to the fact that, as the ideas of its 
Founder responded to the immediate needs of society, they 
afforded an adequate basis for reconstructing a moribund civilisa- 
tion. They gave to the Western world a fresh ideal, capable 
of securing anew its integration, of maintaining discipline and 
repressing insubordination : they revealed the true laws of social 
existence, chief among them being the subordination of the 
individual to higher ends, the necessity of suffering, the mainten- 
ance of authority and discipline. 

The debt, then, of the Western world to Christianity is, 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill concludes, a colossal one, for it is to 
Christianity that European civilisation owes its survival. We 
live in an age when there is a very widespread tendency to 
cast off Christianity among the nations which it has formed. The 
individualism which, as ofir author remarks, constitutes the 
foundation of Protestantism, as cast by Rousseau into the form 
of Egalitairism, was the central idea of the French Revolution. 
‘Hoc fonte derivata clades.’ Issuing from France this false 
dogma has become European. It is, and cannot help being, a 
doctrine of disintegration ; for society is organic, and that implies 
differentiation and inequality. It is flatly opposed to the facts 
both of biology and of human history. It is equally opposed, as 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill has shown at length, in an excellent chapter 


* P. 8. 
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of his book, to the Christian doctrine of fraternity, ‘ All men are 
brothers—but all men are not equal : such is the truth contained 
in the Gospel message.’ 

The doctrine of fraternity, as preached by Christianity, implies the 
existence of three underlying conditions, without which it can be but an 
empty and meaningless phrase: firstly, the subordination of individual 
aims to social aims; secondly, the recognition of the equal dignity, of the 
equal moral value, of all categories of labour—or, in other words, the 
recognition of individual dignity, of the moral value of the individual, 
irrespective of the latter’s capacities or social position ; thirdly, individual] 
humility, as contrasted with the arrogance, vanity, and self-satisfaction 
we find so widely prevalent at the present day. When we come to analyse 
more closely the idea of fraternity, we shall find, effectively, that this 
notion implies the existence of the three conditions aforesaid. All men 
are brothers, because all work with a view to realising aims which are 
common to all—because all are strongly integrated in a whole dominated 
by powerful ideals that act as a bond of unity; all men are brothers, because 
all are equal in dignity before the Moral Law; all men are brothers, because 
all are conscious of their moral insufficiency—because this consciousness 
incites to solidarity, since each must show indulgence to the failings of 
others, even as he needs the indulgence of others for his own failings. 
Social integration, the recognition of human dignity, individual humility— 
are thus the conditions presupposed by the doctrine of fraternity. If these 
conditions fail, fraternity may exist on paper, as in the first and third 
Republics in France; but it cannot exist as a living reality. 


It was by realising these fundamental conditions that Christianity 
integrated society, knitting the members of the community 
together as domestici Dei, in the love and veneration of a common 
tradition. Social inequality has from the first been recognised 
and preached by the Catholic Church, whose constitution is 
essentially hierarchical. And here she was but following and 
applying the doctrine of her Founder. The inequality that 
necessarily exists in social life, and which results from differ- 
ences of capacity constantly engendered by heredity and con- 
stantly accentuated by selection, was as clearly admitted and 
yecognised by Jesus as was the equality of all before the Moral 
Law. Inequality is the law of the finite world: equality of 
the infinite. But in the system of Christian ethics the greater 
the superiority of the individual, the more important his duty, 
the graver his responsibilities. 


What is grandeur? What is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 


Solidarity is the true law of the social organism: the family— 
not the individual—is the foundation of the State, which indeed 
may truly be regarded as the extended family. To that 
solidarity the Revolution—which is merely an incarnation of the 
Rousseauan doctrine of equality, or perhaps one should rather 
say equivalence—of the sufficiency of the individual in the 
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order of thought and the order of action—is fatal. One of 
the profoundest students of man and society that ever lived 
has admirably observed ‘En coupant la téte & Louis XVI., 
la Révolution a coupé la téte & tous les péres de famille.’ 
Balzac continues ‘Il n’y a plus de famille aujourd’hui; il n’y 
a plus que des individus.’ Yes, the French Revolution ushered 
in an age of unbridled individualism, and logically enough 
rejected Christianity which is the effective curb of individualism, 
for, to quote Balzac again, Christianity, of which he finds 
Catholicism the only expression worth considering, ‘is a com- 
plete system of repression of the depraved tendencies of men, 
and the greatest element of social order.’ 

But in the present age the belief prevails that social progress 
is to be sought in the ever greater development of individualism, 
in the reduction of social authority to a minimum, in the unre- 
stricted domination of rationalism. It is anarchy plus the 
policeman—the only authority left if religion is rejected : anarchy 
in the economic sphere, anarchy in family life, anarchy in morals, 
anarchy in politics—all the inevitable outcome of the loss of the 
fundamental notion of human solidarity, of the Christian tradi- 
tion by which our forefathers solved the problem of the relation 
of the individual to society. Anarchy is the inevitable result of 
the principle of counting heads as the criterion of right and 
wrong, on which the pseudo-democracy of our time is based. 
Authority so derived is an illusion and a snare. What sanctity 
can apply to the will, or rather whim, of the multitude? To 
be real and efficacious authority must rest upon the moral con- 
viction of the governed. The political system—if system it can 
be called—based on the sophism of individual equivalence, is 
radically incapable of instituting authority of any sort—except 
the authority of brute force, which must fall by its own weight : 
‘Vis consili expers mole ruit sua.’ Look, our author bids us, at 
France : 


Lacking in all authority, unable to appeal to any principles whereby 
liberty may be limited and discipline imposed, French democracy has seen, 
during thirty years, disorder and anarchy gradually spread until the whole 
edifice of French civilisation is undermined. Chronic strikes wantonly 
declared without economic justification, indiscipline in all branches of the 
public services ; the incredible tyranny exercised by the revolutionary labour 
syndicates, and to check which the constituted authorities are powerless ; 
the systematic undermining of the fundamental ideas of social solidarity, 
such as the idea of patriotism; the disorganisation of family life, and the 
incoherence and corruption of political life—such are some of the symptoms 
by which the Lankruptcy of the democratic system of government in France 
may be recognised. And this bankruptcy is due to the lack of all the 
principles whereon Authority, indispensable to the maintenance of social 
integration, may be based. 
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What, then, is the prospect before us? Dr. Chatterton-Hijlj 


answers : 


The great problem confronting Western society to-day is not that of 
how to best safeguard and develop liberty, but the problem of how to best 
safeguard the great principle of authority—of how to safeguard that 
discipline without which social integration is an impossibility. And the 
only social organisation in our midst in which authority and discipline are 
adequately safeguarded is the organisation of the Catholic Church. ... 
As long as Western society is to survive, it must continue to be based on 
those fundamental principles of government which Christianity, and 
particularly Catholic Christianity, enunciated—on those fundamental 
traditions of social policy which we owe to the genius of the Catholic 
Church. Of the social teaching of Jesus, and of the great principles of 
social organisation and government derived from that teaching, the words 
of the Master are true: Colum et terra transibunt, verba autem mea non 


transibunt.** 
W. 8S. Litty. 


** Pp. 250-257. It is only fair to Dr. Chatterton-Hill to quote the following 
words : ‘ In order to prevent all misunderstanding, it is necessary that we should 
add that we by no means imply that Western society, if it is to survive, must 
needs go back to the Middle Ages, and re-establish complete religious 
under the authority of the Papal See. ... What we mean is that every effort 
made with a view to securing the greater integration and cohesion of Western 
society, to placing efficient restraints on our individualism which threatens to 
undermine the fabric of our civilisation, must needs be based on the same prin- 


ciples as those which inspired the Catholic Church in her work of building up and 
consolidating European Society.’ 





DAME JULIAN’S WINDOW 


A MORALITY 


PEOPLE IN THE MORALITY. 


DAME JULIAN. : . The Anchoress of Norwich 
ANNYS : ; ‘ . A young maid. 

LINET : : , . The Sexton’s daughter. 
AYMAR ; : : . A young gallant. 

MaRTYN . ; é . A young man of Norwich. 
MarRTYN’s FATHER . . A merchant. 

An Op Man. 

MaRGET P ‘ ; 

POLL . . ‘ F ' Children. 

ROBIN ‘ . 

BEGGARS. 

Two GARDENERS. 


The tower of the Church of St. Julian, in the parish of 
Conisford, rises behind a grey stone wall, dividing the road from 
the graveyard. A door gives entrance on the left, and within 
to the right, built against the same wall, is the cell of the holy 
Anchoress Dame Julian. Her window gives upon the highway 
leading beyond the hamlet to the town of Norwich. A metal 
bell hangs beside the window witha cord, so that any who pass 
may pull it, and have speech with the Holy Dame. Across her 
window there is a curtain of black cloth, out of which a piece, 
shapen like a cross, has been cut. The dim light from Julian’s 
lamp gleams through the opening and makes a shining pattern. 
It is morning and the sun has risen. Julian draws back the 
curtain and looks forth. 


Junian. Ah Lord ...my good Lord, the dew of the 
morning shineth on the ground but thy Sun drinketh it up 
even now. In like manner drink thou up my Soul that I may 
be one with thee in Bliss. (She stays silent with upraised 
hands.) By this highway fare many people of the world, going 
to and from their business. Some among them pull my bell 
and ask of me ghostly counsel. Ah my Good Lord, how shall 
a simple unlettered creature find the word for them? My reason 
8 greatly travailed through my blindness. Speak thou thy grace 
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by my lips—make mine hands thy trusty almoners, mine eyes 
thy searchers, and my voice thy song. And for such as pass by 
heedless, yet calling to thee from the deep of this wretched world 
even when they know it not, make me hardy to ask comfort 
likewise. 

[She looks from one side to the other. No one is near, 
and she draws her curtain. After a while, an old man: 
comes by, leaning upon a stick. He makes first for the 
door into the graveyard, but turns, and after some com- 
mune with himself, pulls Dame Julian’s bell. When 
he has done this he peers round, fearful lest he should 
be seen. Julian draws the curtain and looks forth. The 
old man has kneeled down. 

JULIAN. Who needeth me? (She sees him.) Stand up, 
my friend, thou must not kneel to me—mine ear should be close 
to thy lips. (The old man draws himself up slowly and pain- 
fully.) Speak! 

Otp Man. Dame Julian, tell me what I may do to escape 
death. 

JULIAN. Art thou afraid? 

Oxp Man (speaking in a whisper). Hush! I have told no man 
this—they would mock me—hath not every man to die? In my 
youth I thought not of it—but now I am old, I tremble for fear— 
life is sweet to me. Help me. Thou art a learned dame; help 
me, tell me how I may live long—long . 

JULIAN. I will pray for thy poor soul in 1 bondage. 

Oxp Mav. It is not enough! I have prayed mightily, yet my 
limbs grow weaker every day. 

JULIAN. Hast thou no rest from dread? Dost thou not yearn 
for freedom, and to be quit of the dragging body of this death? 

Outp Man (sheds tears). I want life . . . I want life. ... 

JULIAN (lays her hand upon his head). To me is showed thy 
deep buried soul . . . the weakness and the coming death of 
thy body, lie heavy upon her. She cannot speak to thee; she 
cannot give thee comfort. I say to thy soul, rise up! Cast off 
the heaviness of years, and greet the dawn. (There is a silence. 
The old man lifts his head.) 

Oxtp Man. How fresh and light the air which bloweth upon 
me. (He seems to forget what words he has spoken.) I will go 
down by the river and hear the sweet birds sing. . . . Good-day 
to thee, good-day. 

[He moves slowly away. Dame JuLian smiles and 
looks after him for a space. Then she draws her curtain 
once again across her window. Nothing can be heard 
but the distant chirping of the birds. After a little the 
door from the churchyard is pushed open, and a gitl 
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peeps out. She is young—her fair hair is tangled and 
wild, her red lips fain to laugh and to provoke. She 
hears footsteps and draws back in haste, leaving the door 
ajar. A young man saunters by—he stops and smiles to 
see the door not latched, and then on tip-toe he draws 
near, and puts his hand upon it. With a quick movement 
he thrusts his arm through, seizes the girl, and drags her 
out, laughing full heartily. 

AymaR. Ah! I have caught thee, Linet. 

Linet. Let be, Aymar! 

AymaR. No, no, not till I have kissed thy pouting lips. 

LineT. They are not for thee. 

AymaR. For whom then? Come, pretty wag, it is vain to 
struggle. (He kisses her again and again.) Thy lips are like 
warm peaches hanging on a wall. I must pluck them. 

Linet. Dost thou love me? 

AymaR. Do I love thee? (He laughs.) I could put a curse on 
thee at times, so plagued am I by thy little beauties. When I 
am sleepy I see thy white bosom, for I crave to rest my head 
upon it...so... when I am gay I look for thy laughing 
eyes, and my fancy kisses them ...so...when I am 
hungry... 

Linet. Enough of thy fantasies . . . tell me true. . . wilt 
thou love me always? 

Ayman. Always—that is if thou wilt never love another. 


Linet. No woman can say that. 

AymaR. What !—when I am ready to swear... 

Linet (flinging her arms round him). Truly I do love thee— 
I would kill the woman who stole thee from me! Come! walk 
with me by the river. 

AymMaR. Sweetheart—I may not dally—I am bound for 
Norwich. 

Linet. Come then, into the graveyard—there is an ancient 
stone where we may sit. ... (AYMAR sees someone on the 
road, and points to him.) 

Aymar. Here is a lovesick youth to drive us away. Well! 
... Come then— 

[With their arms about each other they go through 
the door. Martyn passes, he is dressed in a leather jerkin 
and carries his cap in his hand. When he comes before 
the window he halts, and after looking round, pulls the bell 
softly. JULIAN draws her curtain on the instant. 

Jutian. Ah, poor Martyn—is it thou? 

Martyn. Dame, Dame, thou art right to call me poor. Tell 
me what I shall do! Yester eve I saw sweet Annys once again. 
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She was in a white kyrtle, the colour of her cloak was azum, 
most sad and fair. I spoke to her of love, but she would no 
hearken. Pray God, Dame, that she may change to me. 

JULIAN. Thou fallest into tempest and sorrow. Annys wil 
not change. 

Martyn. Oh God, oh God . . . I cannot dure her cold heart, 

JULIAN. The fair child’s life is rooted and grounded in love 
if thou didst but have understanding of it. 

Martyn. How can I learn? Oh, Holy Dame, if she be not 
kind to me, I will become an Anchoret like thee. 

JULIAN. My son, if the dear Lord show thee this way, it 
is well—though meseemeth thou givest no great courtesy to come 
to Him but when an earthly love hath failed thee. Go now 
Martyn, and cool thy brow in the stream yonder. 


[She draws her curtain. Martyn leans against the 
wall, grieving for his sorrow. There comes to him, 
walking very busily, the MERCHANT, his father, who, see- 
ing him there, idle and unhasting, speaks harshly to him. 


MERCHANT. How now, Martyn—dreaming? What dost thou 
here? Have I no claim on thee? My back is bowed with 
work. Come now to the counting-house with me . . . Come, 
I say! 

Martyn. I am sick and sad. 

MeERcHANT. Oh, I have heard this talk of thine afore. The 
Anchoress, and that half-distraught girl thou ravest of, have 
robbed me of a son. Come lad, rouse thee! 

Martyn. My father—give me this one day . . . I would 
see her again—once only— 

MERCHANT. Which? The girl or the Anchoress. (He laughs 
scornfully.) 

Martyn. When I too am an Anchoret wilt thou laugh? 

MeERcHANT. Thou! an Anchoret, Ha! Ha! Ha! the sun hath 
touched thee boy—an Anchoret! Ha! Ha! (He changes his 
tone.) What is all this foolishness? I will teach Dame Julian to 
meddle with me and mine—stand back now! 


[He makes for the bell, but Martyn gets before him, 
and stays his hand. 


Martyn. Wilt thou scold one who speaketh with Ged?— 
Beware! beware ! 

[The Mercuant shakes himself free—but hesitates, 
and at last strides away, muttering to himself. MARTYN 
moves into the shadow of a tree, and stands there watch- 
ing the passers-by. Three children come next, laughing 
and singing together. 
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Marcet. The door is open. 

Pout. There.are cakes in the Sexton’s kitchen if we could— 

Rosin. Fie !—art thou a robber? 

Pott. Nay—but I am hungry! 

Marcet. They say the Holy Dame yonder giveth cakes to 
such as pull her bell. 

Pott (shrinking). Nay, nay, she frighteth me—my mother 
saith she will fetch me if I am wicked, and beat me. 

Rosin. Beat thee! ha! ha! why, she is a Dame—I am not 
afraid—I will ring her bell! 

Marcet. Thou darest not— 

Rosin. Who saith so? . . . I will do it! 

Pown (clinging to him). Nay, nay, Robin—the devil will 
catch thee. When one ringeth the bell, flames come forth—my 
mother told me this! 

Rosin. Flames! Better and better—now stand aside so thou 
be not burned ! 

[He goes to the bell and rings it loudly. The two girls 
run for shelter, even Rosin is fearful, but will not move. 
He stands flattened against the wall and waits, but there 
is no answer. Then he rings again, not quite so 
hardly as before, but again no answer comes. For the 
third time he rings, and before he can move away, JULIAN 
draws her curtain and he is caught. He stands stock 
still, staring at her with open mouth. 

JULIAN (who is smiling). He who ringeth three times should 
have three needs. What are thine? 

[Rosin stammers and can say nothing. The Dame 
stays for a little, and then, smiling still, begins to draw 
back her curtain. 

Rosin. Dame! Dame! I have three needs!—truly I have. 
Come, Marget and Poll, why do ye leave me alone? “Twas 
they who spoke first of cakes. 

[Maraet and Pout come closer, but very timidly. 

JULIAN. Cakes! Hast thou no other need but this? 

MaRGET (in awe). Yea—to see thee, Dame—thou art beauti- 
ful ! 

Pott (on her knees). I am a naughty babe, my mother saith 
it Oh! punish me not! 

JULIAN (leaning out). Come near... now give me the 
little hands—so—listen. I am the servant of the dear Lord— 
He doth not punish—He loveth thee, and will give thee cakes, 
if ye love one another in Him. 

CHILDREN. We will—aye—we will. . . 

JULIAN. That is well. Ring not my bell again for cakes— 
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but if ye would have talk about dearworthy things, then ring, 
Now take from me. : 

[She turns aside and comes back with a plate, from 
which she gives to each child a round cake. The 
CHILDREN take them very quietly, speaking words of 
thanks, and move away as JULIAN draws her curtain, 
In a moment they begin to talk and laugh—and while 
eating, to dance in a ring. All at once Rosin stops and 
points. 

Rosin. Here is Annys. She must dance with us. Annys! 
Annys! 

[He runs off, and comes back dragging ANNys with 
him, only half unwilling, yet protesting with merry rills 
of laughter. She is dressed in a close-clinging kyrtle, 
and has flowers in her hair. 

Annys. Let be... let be... 

[Pott and Marcet run up to her and show her their 
cakes—they pull at her, and make her dance round with 
them once or twice. 

Annys. Come! enough—it is too soon to dance—go you to 
the river—I wait here till noon, for all the sick and maimed 
come to the Holy Dame—and I may help her feed them. When 
they have gone, ofttimes she talketh with me. . . . 

Rosin. Doth she love thee? 

Annys. I know not. 

Rosin. All the world should love thee, Annys. 

Annys. Come—be off varlet. 

[The CHILDREN run away still laughing. Martyn 
comes forward now, and takes off his cap. 

Martyn. Fair Annys, wilt thou deign to speak with me 
to-day ? 

Annys. Yea, if thou talk not of love. 

Martyn. How can I not talk of love? It is all my thought 
when I am with thee. 

Annys. Then get thee gone with the children : I am not for 
love ! 

Martyn. Not for me thou wouldst say. 

[Annys looks at him for a little space in kindness. 

Annys. What may I do to help thee? 

Martyn. Kiss me once—but once—I ask no more! 

Annys. If I kiss thee, wilt thou go from me and find thy 
peace again in the deep woods? 

. Martyn. I will try. 

[Annys comes to him and kisses him very softly, but 

MaRTYN, overcome with his passion, grasps her fiercely. 
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Martyn. I cannot let thee go!—I cannot !—Thou must love 
me |! 
Annys. Fie on thee! .. . Fie! 
[JoLIaAN draws back her curtain and looks out. 
Martyn is ashamed, and leaving hold of Annys turns to 
go, without looking at her again. JULIAN moves from 
her window when she sees this, though she does not draw 
her curtain. ANNys dares not speak to her; near-by a 
thrush begins to sing very loudly: ANNys looks round to 
try and find him. The noise seems to come from over 
the wall, and she climbs up on to the seat to peer over.- 
Annys. Ah, poor thrush, in a cage on the Sexton’s house! 
But sing on, sing on. Thou art a piece of the world’s joy. 

[She leans against the wall, still standing on the seat 
to listen ; then in a low voice she speaks against the bird’s 
song. 

A bird am I, 
Caught in this cage. 
In space it hangeth 
From age to age. 


My cage so fair 
Hath clouds for bars. 
Its roof is sky ; 

Its nails are stars. 


Trees are my perch: 
Earth is my floor: 
Life is my song : 
Death is my door. 


JuLIAN (looks forth). Annys! Annys! 

[Annys looks up, then she runs to the window, seizes 
JuuiaN’s hand and kisses it many times. JULIAN gently 
draws it away and lays it upon Annys’ head. 

JULIAN. Enough, enough, sweet child. What is this new 
song of thine? 

Annys. It is naught. . . I heard the thrush yonder, singing 
in a cage, and it came into my thought that I too was in the 
cage of this fair world. 

JULIAN. Dost thou find this world so fair? 

Annys. That do I—fair and joyous. Oh, I am glad of the 
world—yet ofttimes it seemeth the life that is to come passeth 
as far all this fairness, as Heaven is above Earth. 

JuLiaN. Truly it doth,—but how knowest thou this—so young 
as thou art? 

Annys. How doth the worm know that he may come up 
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out of his earth? I am an hungered for a full Bliss and a full 
Light, such as thou hast, holy Julian, in thy shewings. 

JULIAN. There be many that never had shewings nor sight, 
yet love God better than I. 

Annys. Tell me again, Julian: didst thou in very seeming 
see the wounds of the Lord? 

JULIAN (in a tone of awe). I saw the red blood trickle down 
from under the Garland—but more than this, I saw a marvellous 
compassion that our Lord hath in us for our woe and pain—for 
every shewing is full of secret things. 

Annys. Must we indeed dure woe and pain before we have 
bliss? 

JULIAN. The great mercy of God’s peace, my little one, 
cometh only after sore strife and suffering. 

Annys (shrinks). Julian, Julian, I cannot suffer—pray for 
me that death may come first. 

JULIAN. It should not aggrieve thee to suffer awhile, seeing 
that it is the Lord’s will, and his worship. 

Annys. I dare not suffer. 

JULIAN. To a kind soul there is no hell but sin. 

Annys. I am afraid of sin—oh! I am afraid! Pray for me 
that I may be lifted up from sin! 

JULIAN. Truly it is more blissful to be taken from sin, but 
thou hast the dews of thy youth—kneel, my child . . . kneel 
. . . I too will pray, but in my silence. 

[Annys kneels obedient, and JULIAN draws the 
curtain once more. There is no sound or movement for 
a space. The door of the graveyard opens and AYMAR 
looks out. He is startled by the sight of her kneeling, 
and stops to look at her. When she is aware of him she 
rises. 

AyMar (in a hushed tone). Who art thou? 

Annys. I am the friend of Julian. 

Aymar. Julian! (He points to the window.) The holy one 
of the cell? 

Annys. Yea. 

AyMarR. Thou art very fair—I pray thou be not holy! 

Annys. Why shouldest thou fear holiness? 

Aymar. If love may live with holiness, I do not fear it. 

Annys. Ofttimes we sin for lack of understanding and know- 
ing of love, saith Dame Julian. 

AyMar (eager). Is it so with thee? . . . I will teach thee to 
know love! 

[He comes to her, and is about to kiss her, but the 
sight of her face sobers him, and he shrinks back m 
bewilderment, and makes the sign of the cross. 
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Annys. Who art thou, stranger? 

AymaR. My name is Aymar. 

Annys. Thou art brave to look on! 

Aymar (draws near to her again). Wilt thou not sit with me 
here for a little? 

[He holds out his hand, which she takes in simple 
fashion, while he leads her to the seat against the wall. 
They sit beside one another. 

AymaR. How old art thou? Hast thou thy mother? 

Annys. Iam alone . . . but I am not sad—there is no space 
for sadness. 

AymaR. What makes thee have joy? 

Annys. Can I tell? My heart lifteth to each passing cloud, 
the birds sing my thoughts—even in the night they sing them— 
and thou? 

Aymak. I am ofttimes sad . . .the world seemeth dark to me 
for strings of days; then I drink, or I kiss, and so forget! 

Annys. Forget! What dost thou forget? 

Aymak. Forget that we are all worms, and must all be eaten 
by worms. 

Anyys. We are the sons of God. 

Aymak. But the son may fall among the husks of the swine. 

Annys. Think not on thy sins, they are behind thee. 

Aymak. Dost thou say this? Oh, thy voice is like the day 
spring . . . thou art not fearful of me? 

Annys. Nay, why should I fear? 

AymMaR. When I came out yonder, and saw thy face, it was 
as if a great mist rolled away from before me, my heart was 
freed from its burdens—I saw thee—I saw God! 

Annys. I too saw thy face as it were in light. 

Aymak. Thy name! Thy name, sweet one! 

Anyys. Annys! 

Aymak. I am thy lover—all thine! 

Annys. Thou art too hasty. 

AymarR. Can we make too much haste to gather, when the 
great rose opens? Thou art Beauty itself to me—all the stars 
of heaven in one star . . . I love thee! I would fain lose myself 
in thee. 

Annys. Nay, nay. 

Aymark. Listen—dost thou know the secret song of life? 
Give me thy lips—I will kiss knowledge upon them! Be not 
afraid—give thyself . . . the hour is ripe for love. We are 
made for love, but short is our time, short our breath. Deny 
me not! 

Annys (putting her hands to her throat). Oh I am choked— 
I faint . . . I— 
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Aymak. Yield, yield, and thou shalt have ease. 

[He bends over her and is about to kiss her, when 
Linet, who has looked out from the doorway, suddenly 
rushes upon them and roughly pushes them asunder, 

Liner. Slut! baggage! whore!—this is my man... wilt 
thou steal him? . . . wilt thou rob?—here’s for thee, and here! 

[She tries to strike ANNYS, but is prevented by Ayman, 
who pulls her back angrily. 

Aymar. Wild cat! sheath thy claws or I will kill thee! .. , 
hold off! . . . I have thee in a vice now! (He holds her fast by 
the wrist.) Spit and scratch as thou wilt—thou art harmless! 

Linet. Thou lying, blaspheming thief—to steal my heart 
first, and then this one! Ah—she is a witch !—a witch! thou 
art not to blame—she is a witch! 

[She tries to get at ANNYS once more, and then breaks 
into wild sobbing. AyYMAR looks at her a moment, and 
puts his hand on her shoulder. 

Aymar. There! there! cease thy sobs—thy rage is soon 
spent. Come girl !—be good now! 

[Linet casts herself on the ground before Anwys, 
clinging to her knees. 

Linet. Let him go—he is mine! Let him go—I cannot live 
without him—thou hast the world’s riches! What dost thou 
want of him, thou, so full of majesty—so fair—I hate thee! I 
hate thee! 

[Annys draws back against the wall—she cannot 
speak. Linet suddenly gets up, runs to the bell and pulls 
it violently, calling out ‘Dame Julian, Dame Julian, 
help! help!’ After a little Juntan draws back her 
curtain. 

JULIAN. What wouldst thou? 

Livnet. Succour me, Julian! my love hath been stolen from 
me! 

JULIAN. How is this? Hast thou merited this happening? 

Linet. I1?—a poor fond wretch that would kill myself for 
him. May my heart shrivel within me, if ever I have looked at 
another. ... She is a thief!—a thief! ... 

JULIAN (leans forward and slowly looks at ANwnys). Nay 
that she is not . . . and thou (to AyMaR) what sayest thou? 

Aymar. I am in a dream—I came out and saw her . . . my 
love rushed to her—hers to me! 

Linet. Thou hearest! False knave! 

JULIAN. Peace—peace. Annys, child? 

[Annys stretches forth her hands, and speaks with 
command to AyMaR and LiINET. 

Annys. Go! Go! both of ye! 
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[Liner drags AyMAR, whose eyes are fixed upon 
Annys, to the doorway—he does not struggle with her, 
being dazed. She pulls him through and closes the door. 
JuuiAN leans out of her window. ANNys goes to her, 
and they kiss one another in silence. 


JuL1AN. Thou canst not take what belongeth to another. 

Annys. Is it so with every happiness in this world? 

JULIAN. It is often so. 

Anyys. Can I not have love without pain? 

JULIAN. Rarely ... 

Annys. Pray for me—pray—I am sore tempted. 

Jow1aN. Thou wilt be strong in the Lord’s might, and give 
thy heart to Him. 

Annys. Yet love is a great giving. 

Jouian. Not for thee is it decreed—thou art the Lord’s 
maid—thou art the sister of the poor and the sick—the servant 
of all, not of one. 

Annys. Yea. Yea... but I am weary, Julian—I would 
lay my head upon the heart of one who loveth me, and whom I 
love. 

Juuian (sternly). Thinkest thou to still thus the crying of 
the world? Nor is this heart thine. 

Annys. He hath sworn he loveth me. 

JouiaN. The youth is young and gallant, but his love is 
not within thy dream: he is quick and fiery of sense, but his 
spirit cannot reach thy spirit. Listen, my child, listen and 
beware. Let not life touch thee with the lightest prick of sin, 
for it will kill thee. Hard is it for a blithe and tender spirit 
such as thine, already fashioned for heaven, to dure the commerce 
of this world. Turn thou away in prayer—ask not for this love 
but to know the Lord. 

[JULIAN draws the curtain again. ANNys stands 
looking before her. She raises her hands in supplication. 


Annys. O my good Lord, be not tardy to help me; I am ina 
sore strait . . . I would make naught but joy and fair speech 
about me, yet have I wounded the heart of my sister . . . mine 
own heart bleedeth. 

[The clock strikes twelve, and at once from both sides 
come poor ragged men and women, some old and bent, 
some ill, They gaze at JULIAN’S window, ever and again 
holding up their hands to her. One woman has a child 
by her side, who calls out ‘ Julian, Julian!’ and is there- 
upon hushed by everyone. 


Tue Moruer. Shut thy noise, thou naughty varlet. 
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[She gives the child’s arm a jerk. The black curtain 
is slowly drawn back, and JULIAN shows herself. The 
beggars all move towards her; she has beside her, on the 
sill, several small loaves of bread, and with a smile for 
each one, she gives to them. An old woman holds up 
her arm, which has a rag roughly bound about it. 

Otp Woman. Dame, Dame, my arm is sore; my plaister is 
worn. 

Junian. Come hither, Annys. (ANNys obediently comes to 
the window.) Hold thou the wrapping. 

[Annys helps Juuian to wrap a piece of linen about 
the woman’s arm. 

JULIAN. Go now to the river, and dip thine arm therein for 
a while, then bind this kerchief round it. . . . 

Otp Woman. God’s benison on thee... 

JULIAN (to ANNys). Wilt thou take his bread to yonder man, 
whose sight is closed? 

[Annys takes the bread, and very tenderly places it in 
the hands of a blind man, who is waiting in patience on 
the edge of the circle. 

THE MoTHER. Give me two loaves, Dame, I have a sick child 
abed. 

ANOTHER WomMAN. Sick did she say? Yea! Sick of a surfeit! 

THE Moruer. Thou liest! 

JULIAN. Come, come, thou shalt surfeit likewise. 

[She gives the woman two cakes also, and then draws 
her curtain once more. The beggars move away and 
begin at once to murmur: ‘ This is hard, dry fare.’ ‘The 
bread is not well baked.’ ‘I have a child at home likewise, 
but I am not in favour.’ One or two are grateful, and 
say: ‘God’s blessing on thee.’ ‘The Lord bless thine 
hands,’ and all cross themselves as they turn away. The 
child lags behind, he runs to Annys, who lifts him and 
kisses him. 

Annys. Run, little brother, thy mother looketh for thee. 

[The child runs off, and Annys is alone. She stretches 
out her arms, looking after the people. 

Annys. Oh ye poor of the Lord! Julian saith I am thy 
sister. I will bind thy wounds!—I will give thee to eat! If ye 
call me I will come! But call me! call me! 

[AyMaR opens the door and comes out. He runs to 
her, and seizes on both her outstretched hands. 

Aymar. I will call thee—come, come, my love, my dear one! 
(She shrinks back from him.) Thou shalt listen to me—I love 
thee ; the very thought of thee burneth me—my blood tingleth 
with thee! 
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Annys (struggling to free her hands). Go from me—go! 

Aymak. If I loose thee now, wilt thou hear me? (He drops 
her hands.) All is well—all is well—I am free—let me take thee ! 

Annys. Free! . . . and the girl? 

Aymar. She hath left me—she is light, . . . she will find 
another to love her. Even now perchance she playeth her game 
with some townsman. I have never loved before—all else is a 
dream—thou hast turned my heart in thy slender fingers. Thine 
eyes have pierced to my soul. I will leave all noise and lusting, 
and be holy with thee. Come! come! 

Annys. What wouldst thou have me do? 

AymaR. I have a house yonder above the river, standing 
among the orchards . . . come there with me. We will forget 
the great crying of the world—the sound of it shall not reach 
thee, for I will stop thine ears with kisses. 

Annys (frightened). Nay—nay—I may not... . 

Aymar. Love is the great light of life—listen, sweet one ; men 
may talk of this or that, but love is all their striving—love is the 
great gift . . . come—I know thy sweet body trembleth to me 
even now. 

Annys. Oh! I love thee! I love thee! 

Aymar. I knew it . . . Oh! ecstasy of life! 

[He catches her to him and kisses her passionately. 
She rests in his arms for a short while with her eyes 
closed, but on a sudden remembering her behest, she turns 
from him. 

Annys. I will not listen to thee . . . I will not sin! 

AymaR (with merriment). Callest thou this sweetness sin?— 
come—thou art a child—come—— 

[He tries to take her in his arms again, but she 
struggles with him. MARTYN comes running up ; he draws 
his sword and makes for AYMAR. 

Martyn. Ah, wouldst thou spoil her against her will?—stand 
now—miscreant—lecher—stand ! 

AyMaR (turning on him fiercely). Stand thou!—I will kill 
thee. Art thou her keeper? 

[They fight with a great rage; Annys catches at 
MaRgtyn’s arm and tries to pull him back. 

Annys. I love him, I love him! Touch him not! 

Martyn. Then come death! 

[He tries to run upon AymaR’s sword, but ANNYS 
pushes herself between them, and the stroke pierces her 
side. She staggers and is caught by Ayman. She cries 
out with a loud voice, ‘ Julian! Julian!’ and then in a 
low tone she calls on ‘Christ,’ and gives up her ghost. 
Trembling for fear AYMaR lays her down upon the ground. 
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AyMaR (in a whisper). Annys! Annys!—thou art free! 
Speak to me! (Then in an anguish of fear he calls out) Help! 
Help! To me Linet! 

[Linet flings open the door and comes in haste. When 
she sees who is stretched upon the ground, she kneels 
beside Annys and feels her heart. 

Linet. Dead! Dead! Thou hast killed her! Dead! 

Aymark. Dead! Oh God! Oh God! (He pulls open his 
doublet and speaks to Martyn.) Kill me! Kill me !—thou who 
didst brave me for her! 

Martyn. Aye, that will I. 

[He raises his sword and is about to strike, when 
something stays him. He lets the point of his sword drop 
to the ground. 

Martyn. Nay! Nay! .. . She loved thee! 

[DaME JULIAN draws her curtain and watches in 
silence. 

Linet (speaking to Annys). I did not kill thee, beautiful 
one... Waken! Waken! Open thine eyes! Thou shalt 
have Aymar to thy comfort; I warrant thou shalt! 

[She covers the dead hand of Annys with kisses. 
AyMaAR breaks out into a wild crying, at which JULIAN 
raises her hand. 

JULIAN. Peace to thee and peace to thy lamenting. This 
was a flower no man could pluck without uprooting. Her little 
soul was tender for the handling of this hard world. The Lord 
hath taken her, she is His child . . . no sighing, no pain, no 
sorrow will come near her for evermore. Be glad, be glad. 

[She kneels, and folds her hands in prayer, and the 
others do likewise. 

Junian. Ah, my good Lord, let thy dearworthy ruth make 
this sweet child to pass from her body with all fleetness, and 
without more pain of severance or of yearning. In her short 
term of life she hath loved thy creatures well, and thy world 
in joyousness. Thou in thy wisdom and love hath suffered the 
end to come in the best time. (She wipes her eyes gently.) 
Flow, flow poor tears, but dim not her fair shining. Even now 
her bright soul wingeth its way towards the House of the Lord, 
full of endless heavens. (She turns to the others.) Listen, my 
children, listen—can ye not hear a song of most glad, sweet 
cheer? Meseemeth the soft laughter of the angels falleth on 
mine hands like petals from their wreaths of blossom. Mine 
understanding is kindled, I can see the shaping of the Lord’s 
will. He saith in sweet words, ‘ All shall be well, all manner 
of things shall be well.’ 
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[She rises from her knees, and both AyMaR and LInET 
look up at her. 

Aymar (stretching out his arms). Take me also, merciful 
Lord, take me! It is I who killed her! Julian, ask for my 
death—quick, quick. 

JuuiaN. Nay, nay, have peace, my son, and pray not for 
death. Thou hast very much to learn. Put thine hand into the 
hand of this maiden—she is fair and hath a noble spirit—she 
hath understood my words. 

[Aymar turns and hides his face against the wall. 
Linet stands up, and touches his hand swiftly for a 
moment. 

Linet. Most holy Julian—direct us where we shall carry 
this sweet body, and in what manner the last rites may be 
prepared for her. Give me thy veil that I may cover her. 

[JULIAN hands a veil to her from the window, which 
Linet lays in all reverence upon the body of ANNYsS. 
Two men pass by bearing on a trestle some heaped 
flowers. They are about to enter the churchyard. 

JULIAN. Come hither, good sirs, and carry this other flower 
to its ground. 

[Gently they lift ANnys up and lay her upon the 
trestle, while Linet puts the flowers about her. The 
Otp Man comes back. 

Otp Man. What is this? (He raises the veil, and seeing the 
face of ANNys lets it drop.) Carry her to the grave! Death hath 
her body now, as age hath mine. This is the great mercy of 
God to youth. 

JULIAN. Peace to the world. Farewell. 

[She draws her curtain. The men lift the body of 
Annys and move to the church. 
EpitH LYTTELTON. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SURPLICE AS MASS VESTMENT 


Sir Epwarp CLARKE, who has held a great place amongst the 
Law Officers of the Crown, can still surprise and astonish us 
when he has a favourite Judgement to defend. Such a Judgement 
is that of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 1877, 
known as the Ridsdale Judgement, the foundation of which is 
the following assertion : 


It was not seriously contended that albs or chasubles could, in any 
reasonable or practical sense, or according to any known usage, be worn, 
or could be meant to be worn, concurrently with the surplice. If, there- 
fore, the use of the surplice, at the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion, was rendered lawful and obligatory by these ‘ Advertizements’ 
the use of albs or chasubles, at that administration, was thereby rendered 
unlawful.* 


No proof was offered in support of this statement. The 
Committee, in short, seem to have taken the greatest pains 
to put themselves thoroughly in the wrong. They were not 
content to say merely that the surplice could not be worn with 
the albe, but they enlarged their statement in so unqualified 
and unconditional a manner that it is impossible, so far as can 
be now seen, for the most ingenious advocate to clear their repu- 
tation. As a matter of fact they have fallen into a very gross 
error. Had anyone wanted to show that the Privy Council was 
not infallible, they could hardly have found a better proof than 
in the statement given above. And the statement is not a mere 
wayside remark of no very great importance for the main argu- 
ment, but it forms the very foundation of the Judgement that 
follows on the Ornaments of the Ministers. 

A few quotations will show the historical facts. In St. 
Paul’s, the Cathedral Church of London, there were enacted, 
possibly in the fourteenth century, certain statutes, called after 
Baldock and Lisieux, which regulate the conduct of a class 
of priests, attached to the Cathedral Church, and allowed to 
celebrate mass there. Amongst other regulations these priests 
are told that whenever they celebrate mass they must put on # 
rochet or surplice over their everyday clothes before they pass 


1 Folkestone Ritual Case, London, Kegan Paul, 1878, p. 713. 
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to the sacerdotal vestments, which of course include the albe 
and chasuble. In Latin it is: 


Dicti eciam Sacerdotes, quociens ad celebrandum se preparant, 
rochetum, vel saltem superpellicium, super vestes communes induant, 
prius quam sacerdotalia superinduant vestimenta.? 


At Westminster Abbey in the late fifteenth century, the 
Abbot when vesting for mass put on a rochet, and over that the 
albe.® The rochet, it may be noticed, was in the Middle Ages 
an alternative for a surplice, as we have just seen at St. Paul’s; 
it was not limited as nowadays to prelates, but it was worn by 
simple priests, and even parish clerks, in place of a surplice. 

Durandus, whose Rationale is so useful to us, not, it may be 
feared, for its symbolism, which is stark naught, but for the 
information given on what was done in the Middle Ages, tells us 
that the surplice stands for innocency, and therefore is often 
put on before all the other sacred vestments.‘ He also speaks a 
little further on*® of a praiseworthy custom in some places of 
putting a white linen dress or surplice over the every-day gar- 
ments before taking the amice, which, it may be noted, is the 
first of the so-called sacerdotal vestments. 

So John Burchard, a Roman ritualist of the time, and also 
of the morals, of Alexander the Sixth, says in his Ordo Missae 
published in 1502, speaking of the priest vesting for mass : 


Deinde supra vestes communes sive quottidianas quibus communiter 
utitur: quarum exterior debet saltem talum sive collum pedis attingere: 
et super Rochetum si est prelatus secularis: vel super Superpellicium: 
si est religiosus qui Rocheto non utatur: aut alius sacerdos et Super- 
pellicium commode possit haberi.® 


The direction is not unlike that at St. Paul’s; but now the 
rochet has become almost limited to prelates, while the surplice 
remains common to the secular priest and the religious. 

In the Reformed Roman Missal published by Pius the Fifth 
in 1570 directions closely akin to those of Burchard appear. The 
priest when vesting is told to put on a surplice or rochet accord- 
ing to his state ; but there is a sort of dispensation allowing him 
to celebrate without surplice or rochet. Thus: 


induit se, si sit Praelatus saecularis supra rochettum: si sit Praelatus 
regularis, vel alius Sacerdos secularis, supra superpelliceum, si commode 
haberi possit: alioquin, sine eo supra vestes communes. (Ritus servandus 
in celebratione Missae, de praeparatione Sacerdotis celebraturi.) 


* W. Sparrow Simpson, Registrum Statutorum et Consuetudinum Ecclesiae 
Cathedralis Sancti Pauli Londinensis, London, printed for the Dean and Chapter, 
1873, p. 71. 

* Archaeologia, 1890, vol. lii. p. 214. 

* Lib. iii. cap. i. § 11. * Cap. ii. § 1. * Fo. viii. 5. 
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All the Roman Missals that I have examined from this date 
downwards contain this direction: even the last published by 
Leo the Thirteenth. 

It is impossible in the face of this evidence to maintain the 
dictum of the Privy Council that the surplice never was and 
cannot be worn with the albe or chasuble. And the Committes 
have taken such care not to leave a loophole by which they can 
escape. They speak first with something like scorn of the opinion 
that has just been proved: They say ‘it was not seriously con- 
tended’ that the surplice could be worn with the albe : and then 
they assume that the custom is unknown to any rite, and is 
practically or physically impossible. So much did my Lords 
know of the subject that they were handling. 

The assumption at the basis of their decision upon the orna- 
ments of the Ministers is that the surplice cannot be worn with 
the albe and chasuble, and therefore so soon as the surplice is 
ordered to be worn at a particular moment, the use of the albe 
and chasuble ceases for that particular moment. Thus the 
proof that the albe and surplice can be concurrently worn is 
fatal to the authority of the Ridsdale Judgement : for the error is 
not one made in passing as it were, by a slip of the pen, but it 
is the foundation of the whole Judgement. Take away the state- 
ment that the surplice cannot be worn with the albe, and all 
that is built upon it in the Ridsdale Judgement disappears. 

And the importance attached to this assumption is shown by 
the vehemence with which Sir Edward Clarke has recently 
stated that ‘no one has ever specified or can specify material 
facts and documents which were not brought before the Court’ 
in the Ridsdale case. What Sir Edward Clarke says is so extra- 
ordinary and so sweeping that it had better be quoted in full : 


The fact is that before the Royal Commission sat the wrongdoers talked 
glibly of the new light they could throw upon the question if they could 
have it argued again before a Court. There has been little of that talk 
since the Commission sat. For the famous experts came before the Com- 
mission, and it turned out that they had no light at all. The examina- 
tion and cross-examination of Mr. Frere made an end of that pretence. 
Before giving leave for re-argument of the question the Court would 
require a statement of the fresh material intended to be brought before 
it; and no one has ever specified, or can specify, material facts and 
documents which were not brought before the Court in the niost elaborate 
and learned arguments in the Ridsdale case, the knowledge of which 
might conceivably have altered the decision.’ 


In view of the documents quoted at the beginning of this 
article comment on rash statements is clearly superfluous. A 
more subtle form of error is to be found in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

* Times, April 8, 1912, p. 5, col. iii. 
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This work is resorted to by such a multitude of people in 
search of information that it becomes a sort of public duty to 
point out any inaccuracy that may be discovered in its numerous 
yolumes. The writer of the article on ‘ Vestments’ divides 
vestments into two classes, and gives no hint that they may 
possibly overlap. The first class contains ‘ Vestments worn 
only at the celebration of mass,’ the second ‘ Vestments never 
worn at mass,’ which vestments, the writer tells us, are the 
cope and the surplice. 

But is it really the case that the cope and the surplice are 
never worn at the celebration of mass? Let me give some 
particulars of what I have seen abroad in practice. The traveller 
who attends the celebration of High Mass may in certain cases 
see at the altar, besides the celebrant and the sacred ministers, 
a fourth minister, wearing a cope of the same liturgical colour 
as the chasuble and the tunicles of the others. He stands at the 
altar by the side of the celebrant and he takes quite as prominent 
a part in the function as the deacon and subdeacon. This fourth 
minister is called the assistant priest. I saw him exercising his 
office as lately as on Whitsunday, 1909, in the cathedral churc* 
of Munich, the Frauenkirche. 

In like manner the traveller with ecclesiological tastes may 
see the surplice or rochet worn with the albe and chasuble. 
When a prelate says High Mass he usually takes his ornaments 
direct from the altar, and the vesting is done in so prominent 
a way that it invites attention. In the same way, at the end of 
mass the ornaments are taken off before all men and put on 
the altar. If the looker-on know one vestment from another he 
can see the albe and amice put on over the surplice or rochet 
at the beginning of mass; or the albe and amice taken off, 
leaving the surplice or rochet underneath, at the end of mass. 
The first time that I saw this done was at Rome in 1877. 

This fact, that the surplice was and is still worn at mass, I 
pointed out almost immediately after the delivery of the Rids- 
dale Judgement.* I do not know of any attempt to confute the 
position there taken up. It has been said above that Sir Edward 
Clarke has repeated the dictum of the Judgement without any 
modification, and he still seems to believe in its accuracy without 
giving any reasons for his opinion. At the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline he affirmed in 1905 as follows : 


You will agree that it cannot be seriously contended that an albe or 
chasuble could, according to any known usage, be worn or be meant to 
be worn concurrently with a surplice? (16173). 


It is clear from the tone of this remark that the importance 
of this contention to the authority of the Ridsdale Judgement 


® Guardian, 1877, June 13, p. 819, col. i. 
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was well enough perceived. The reply of Sir Charles Chadwyck- 
Healey, asked to give evidence because with these matters he 
was very conversant, is that he knows a case of a clergyman 
who always wore an albe and surplice for the Communion Service, 
but it is clearly considered a very odd and unusual thing. Then 
Sir Edward Clarke says : 


A chasuble, of course, is different. You do not suggest that anybody 
ever wore a chasuble with a surplice? 


The reply of Sir Charles Chadwyck-Healey shows that he 
has heard some faint rumour of a chasuble being worn with a 
surplice ; but he gives no hint of being acquainted with the fact 
that the surplice is, or should be, worn under the albe and 
chasuble by the priests who minister to the largest body of 
Christians in the world. 

The facts of the case were again pointed out in the Guardian 
immediately on the publication of the Blue Book.* But as far 
as Sir Edward Clarke is concerned without any results. We 
have already seen what he has said quite recently. It is there- 
fore not out of place to remind Sir Edward Clarke and the 
followers of the Ridsdale Judgement that the burden of proof 
lies, not at the door of the critics of that judgement, but at their 
own. Theory and practice, ancient and modern, all show that 
the use of the surplice does not necessarily exclude that of the 
albe or chasuble, and that sweeping assertions to the contrary 
are erroneous. And so it may be remarked in passing that the 
learned ink that has been shed to prove that Queen Elizabeth 
did or did not take other order by the Advertisements has been 
shed in vain. The discussion of this point may be given over 
as needless. For even supposing that the Advertisements have 
the force of law, the chasuble and albe may yet be lawfully 
worn, because the order to wear a surplice in no way hinders 
their use. The surplice would at the time of issuing the Adver- 
tisements have been considered the foundation ornament, 
without which none of the others could be worn: telling a man 
to wear a shirt in no way hinders him from wearing a coat. 

Had it been desired in 1566 to exclude the use of all orna- 
ments except the surplice, hood, and cope, there was a recent 
example of such exclusion in the rubric of the second book of 
King Edward, where it is plainly said that the curate shall 
have and wear a surplice only. If in the Advertisements they 
had wished to exclude every ornament in parish churches except 
the surplice, what was more easy than to have directed the use 
of a surplice only, as in the second book of Edward, then recent? 
Besides, if the passage in the Advertisements is meant to exclude 


* Guardian, October 17, 1906, p. 1715, col. i. 
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strictly every ornament except that which they name, the use 
of the surplice is excluded at the Eucharist when a cope is to 
be worn. This is almost a reductio ad absurdum, for it means 
that the Dean and Canons are not to wear surplices under the 
cope, nor the bishop his rochet or chimere. The use of the 
scarf or tippet must fall; in fact every vestment is abolished 
except the cope and surplice with hood; and even these two 
last must not be worn concurrently with the cope. 

To turn now to another side of the controversy. If it has 
been thought prudent by the more cautious supporters of the 
Ridsdale Judgement not to mention the dictum of the Privy 
Council printed at the head of this paper, yet they have urged 
over and over again the position that there is an essential 
difference between the cope and the chasuble, a difference that 
we see set out in modern Roman Catholic books of ceremonial. 
But suppose that the cope and the chasuble should turn out to 
be the same vestment, or to have a similar origin, where shall 
we be then? The Rev. William Lockhart, a distinguished 
Roman Catholic priest in London, protesting against the appal- 
ling hideousness of the modern Roman vestments, remarked that 
the ancient Roman chasuble was ‘somewhat like a cope.’ *° It is 
very likely that the same notion has occurred to many an 
antiquary. In a paper on the Sacring of the English Kings” I 
have said : 


Whether indeed there be much, or any, difference between the cope and 
the chasuble is a question which must have presented itself to anyone 
who pays attention to mediaeval antiquities. 


Before the Reformation, the common people also seem to 
have given the name of cope to the chasuble. Machyn in his 
Diary speaks of a priest saying mass in his cope;* and earlier, 
in the fifteenth century, it is said that the priest at the end of 
mass doth off ‘his Masse-Cope.’** Sir Thomas More also 
speaks of those who did not care ‘ whether the priest say Mass 
in his gown or in his cope.’** This looks very much as if in 
the sixteenth century the words ‘cope’ and ‘chasuble’ were 
interchangeable. In early times the cope may have been but 
achasuble slit up in front for greater convenience. 

This idea of the identity in origin of the cope and the 
chasuble, though not supported by the Five Bishops,’* has found 


* The Chasuble, Burns and Oates, 1891, p. 18. 
" Archaeological Journal, 1894, li. 39. 
* Camden Soc. 1848, p. 291. 
Bly al Poems of the Vernon MS. E.E.T.S. 1892, p. 349. Cap. xxxvii. 
e 773. 
“ Workes, Lond. 1557, p. 365. 
* Report, S.P.C.K. 1908, No. 416, p. 12, note. 
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favour with a writer of no small authority in these matters, 
Pater Joseph Braun,** who, if he have prejudices at all, would 
be likely to have them in favour of the prevalent teaching in 
his communion, which is that the chasuble is a priestly sacrificial 
ornament, while the cope may be worn by anyone. And the 
same may be said of the Rev. W. Lockhart. 

The cope can reasonably be considered, if we accept this 
view, as the ancient chasuble divided in front for greater ease 
in putting on. It can hardly be said to undergo a change in 
its nature by this alteration. Did the Elizabethan or Caroline 
surplice cease to be a surplice because in the eighteenth century 
it was slit up in front for the convenience of the wearer? It 
may also be noted that the cope is of the same material as 
the chasuble, that is, of silk; and that the ancient chasuble 
had a hood now lost, but which the cope has preserved. Most 
men familiar with mediaeval antiquities, especially those of the 
earlier Middle Ages, will remember representations of the 
chasuble in which the fore part of that ornament has been so 
much cut away that only a narrow band of silk remains, and 
thus the vestment has much of the appearance of a cope. §o, 
on the other side, may be seen copes in which the morse is 
depicted, but the hands of the wearer instead of being brought 
out in the division under the morse are brought out at the side, 
from under the lower hem of the garment, and the cope presents 
the appearance of a chasuble that has been cut open in front. 
Of course these remarks only apply to ancient forms. No one 
can see any resemblance between the cope and the fiddlebacked 
chasuble which in the Roman Catholic churches of to-day shows 
the last stage of degradation. Strangely enough the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary (1911) defines the chasuble as a ‘Short back 
and breast vestment of celebrant at Mass or Eucharist,’ no 
very ill definition of the repulsive fiddleback, yet it is no defini- 
tion at all of the chasuble in its prime. The book is so widely 
read that it may be useful to the public to give some warning 
of the insufficiency of the definition in this particular. 

Further : we are now often told that certain Roman Catholic 
writers on ceremonial declare that the chasuble indicates sacri- 
fice ; and therefore it does, and must, mean sacrifice. Is it very 
desirable that the authorities of the Church of England should 
be bound by the utterances of the writers of the school of 
Durandus? Sensible persons who have made any study of the 
Christian vestments have long ago cleared away from the jungle 
of mediaeval symbolism, and know that there is nothing what- 
ever of importance in its wearisome inventions added long after 
the vestment or ceremony came into use. Who can prove to 

16 Die liturgische Gewandung, Freiburg im B. 1907, p. 348. 
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us that the Roman Catholic ceremonialists are right? Are we 
to take their opinions merely because they are expressed by 
Roman Catholics? In matters of theology or morals or history 
should we accept the unproved opinion of Roman Catholics? 
Why then in ceremonial? Is there anyone who has the hardi- 
hood to tell us that in the sixth century, when the chasuble 
certainly came into use as a liturgical vestment, it then connoted 
sacrifice? We know very well that all symbolism is only fanciful 
interpretation by mediaeval writers, positively worthless for 
historical purposes. We may here remember Laud’s contemp- 
tuous speech : 


And what Warrant have they for this? Why Durand says so. Now 
truly the more Fool he.” . 


It is useless to quote Roman Catholic writers on ceremonial 
to men who have made anything like a careful or minute study 
of the history of the Christian vestments. It is a strange 
frame of mind that can nowadays appeal to Dr. Rock as an 
authority. Still less necessary is it to attend to anything to 
be found in the books of Mr. John Purchas or Dr. Frederick 
George Lee. 

Were I a clergyman of the Church of England, the only 
reason that I could give for wearing a chasuble or a cope would 
be that one of these is ordered by the Book of Common Prayer. 
I should wear a vestment only as an act of obedience to the 
local Church of England. I can hardly think of any other valid 
motive. The Five Bishops in their Report™* submit a sort of 
secondary reason that now that every psalmista wears a surplice 
it may be well if the diaconus and presbyter wear something to 
distinguish these from those. The only objection that I see to 
the chasuble is that so many curates’ think, as soon as they are 
allowed to wear a chasuble, that they are then at full liberty 
to practise all the ceremonies prescribed by the vile Burchard, 
and which ure now set out at length in the rubrics of the modern 
Roman Missal. But a little exercise of fatherly discipline would 
or should set this right : or some study might be recommended 
of Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s work, The Mass (Longmans), in 
which this Roman Catholic writer frankly deals with the accre- 
tions that have gathered at the beginning and ending of the 
Roman Mass, and with the inextricable confusion of the Canon, 
the central and important part of the rite. 

The Five Bishops have said a page before that ‘ Vestments 
are thus visible symbols of the antiquity and the unity of the 


17 Henry Wharton, The History of the Troubles and Tryal of . . « William 


Taud, London, 1695, p. 116. 
* 1908, No. 416, p. 45. 
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Church’: and a line or two above they say that vestments 
‘are valuable as exhibiting our continuity with the past life of 
the Church, and with the whole stream of tradition as to external 
ornaments.’ The writer of the article on ‘ Vestments’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,’* commenting on this passage, does 
not reproduce the Bishops’ words quite exactly : they do not say 
that ‘they [the vestments] are a visible manifestation of the 
continuity of the Church.’ There is a considerable difference 
between ‘ continuity with the past life of the Church’ and ‘con- 
tinuity of the Church.’ In the former case we are only following 
what was done in the primitive, Merovingian, or mediaeval 
Church, a return to antiquity, without necessarily expressing 
any opinion as to the continuity of the two societies. Pater 


Braun” has also criticised this utterance of the Five Bishops. 


and asks what the discontinuance of the vestments for so long 
a time may mean? I would answer: merely the licence of the 
English clergy. The use of the vestments was prescribed by a 
law which they did not obey, in spite of warnings given by 
writers even in the eighteenth century. And it may be feared 
that there are other instances of widespread disobedience in 
matters quite as important as the vestments. For example, the 
law says that the bread and wine for the Eucharist are to be 
set upon the Holy Table at the Offertory : in how many churches 
before 1840 was the law obeyed? At Mafrimony the law directs 
a procession from the body of the church to the Lord’s Table: 
in how many churches was this done? Yet the law was there. 
Nor are the English clergy singuiar in their disobedience. In 
the Roman Missal* the law is set out that the altar shall have 
a frontal of the colour of the day or office, a cushion to set under 
the missal, and a candle on the epistle side which is to be lit 
at the elevation of the sacrament. In how many churches on 
the Continent are these things in use? and what does their 
omission mean? 
J. WickHAM LEGG. 


1 There is also a somewhat curious misunderstanding of the brass of 
Dr. Henry Sever. It is said to show ‘surplice, stole, and cope.’ The supposed 
stole is only the grey amys. And under J'enebrae there is no explanation that 
the rite celebrated is the Mattins and Lauds of the last three days of Holy 
Week, and that the putting out of the candles is a mere ceremony, of compara- 
tively late introduction, and of little importance. 

2° Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, 1910. Bd. Ixxix. p. 144. 
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A STUDY OF PREFERENCE 


We should all, or almost all, be glad if it is found possible to 
unite more closely the Mother Country and the Colonies. One 
way. of doing so, of course, would be by having a Zollverein 
for the British Empire. That, unfortunately, is at present 
impossible. The Colonies will not agree. Some of them, how- 
ever, have in one sense given us a preference. We are grateful, 
and acknowledge their friendly intentions, which, happily, have 
proved an advantage to themselves as well as to us. Between 
Great Britain and India, indeed, Free Trade fortunately pre- 
vails, and any change in this respect would, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, be undesirable, and might be dangerous. 
Unfortunately, our Colonies impose heavy duties on goods coming 
from the Mother Country—higher, indeed, than those of some 
foreign countries. The estimated average ad valorem amount 
of the duties levied on British goods is stated by the Board of 
Trade’ to be as follows: In Canada, 16 per cent.; in New Zea- 
land, 9 per cent.; in Australia, 6 per cent.; in South Africa, 
6 per cent. While those of Holland are only 23 per cent. 

I approach this important subject from the point of view 
of a Unionist, and as one most anxious to knit together the ties 
which unite the Mother Country with the portions of the Empire 
across the sea. 

We have had innumerable speeches on Tariff Reform and 
preferential trade, but it is not easy on the hustings to examine 
critically the details of commerce. Yet surely the time has come 
when it is desirable to do so. 

Now, what is the policy of Unionist leaders? First, as 
regards food taxes, Mr. Bonar Law told us at Ashton on the 
16th of December : 

What we intend to do is to call a conference of the Colonies to consider 
the whole question of preferential trade, and the question whether or not 
food duties will be imposed will not arise until these negotiations are com- 
pleted. We are told the Colonies have made no offer, that they do not 
wish such an arrangement. If that is true, no food duties will be imposed 
in any circumstances. We do not wish to impose them. They are not 
proposed by us for the sake of Protection, and there is no Protection in 








* Board of Trade Memorandum on British and Foreign Trade and Industry, 
Cd, 1761, 1903. 
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them. They are proposed solely for the sake of Preference, and if when 
the conference takes place the Colonies do not want them—I will put it far 
stronger than that, unless the Colonies regard them as essential for Prefer 
ence—then also the food duties will not be imposed. All that we ask is 
that our countrymen should give us authority to enter into that negotiation, 
with power to impose certain low duties on foodstuffs, and within strict 
limits, which will never be increased. Our opponents, who at the last 
election concealed their whole policy from us, ask us to define in detail 
exactly what we mean to do. That is impossible. The details will only 
be known after the negotiations have been completed. We do not want to 
impose these duties. I hope it will be possible, and I think it may be 
possible, that if any readjustment is necessary it will only be a duty on 
wheat.” 

Free Traders will have read, with much satisfaction, that 
the Unionist leaders do not wish to impose food duties; they 
would rather not, and will only do so if the Colonies insist, which 
I cannot for a moment suppose they will do. 

Raw materials are not to be taxed. Mr. Bonar Law did not, 
indeed, refer. to them in his Ashton speech; but Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, speaking at Glasgow a few days before,* told us 
that ‘No pedantry forced them (Unionists) to tax raw 
material, and they did not intend to, and would not do so.’ And 
as to manufactured articles: ‘For manufactured goods they 
thought that an average of 10 per cent. was quite as high as they 
eould go.’ 

I will now proceed to consider the effect of these Unionist 
proposals : 

(1) On the Dominions. 

(2) On the Mother Country. 

Before doing so, however, I must observe that while for 
purposes of convenience I have adopted the Board of Trade 
division into (1) food, (2) raw materials, and (3) manufactured 
articles, I cannot admit any real distinction between the three; 
nor do I suppose that the heads of the Board of Trade would 
themselves maintain that for the purposes of the present article 
there is any such distinction. The arguments against taxing raw 
materials apply also to manufactured articles. In a sense they 
also are raw materials. Steam engines, for instance, to a cotton 
spinner, to a railway company, to a coal mine, to an electric- 
lighting company, in fact to most manufacturers, are one of 
the most necessary adjuncts of their business. If you tax 4 
manufacturer 10001., it matters little whether you put it on 
the steam engine he uses or the raw material he employs. 
The argument against taxing raw materials applies to machinery, 
and, indeed, to manufactures generally. The manufactured 
article of one trade is the raw material of another. 


2 Times, the 17th of December 1912. 
* [bid. the 13th of December 1912. 
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Now let us examine our trade with our Colonies, and see 
how these principles could be applied, and how they would work 
out. Take Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, and Canada. 
The facts and arguments which apply to them would equally 
apply to others, which I only omit to save space and statistics. 

Our total imports from Australia amount to 39,096,000/., and 
the details are given as regards 38,800,000/. The unenumerated 
300,000. are, no doubt, of similar character, and in any case are 
so small a proportion that they would not affect the problem. 

The following table shows how the 39,000,0001. are composed, 
and it will be observed that raw materials and food make up the 
whole amount : 


Avustratia: Imports from (Food and Raw Materials), 1911‘ 
2 
Butter. ; ° ; : : : ‘ 4,604,284 
Corn, grain, &. . d : : : - 5,910,822 
Fruit ! . ; . . : ; F 888,365 
Hides. : ; : ; ‘ . : 304,614 
Horns and hoofs. ‘ , : , ‘ 18,386 
Lard : ‘ ‘ > ; ‘ ; : 3,400 
Leather . ; ‘ ; , ; ‘ : 353,597 
Meat : ; : . ‘ ; ; : 4,607,501 
: ‘ : 3 3,601,973 
240,876 
4,546 
, 3 : ; } ; : 222,951 
Skins and furs. - , : ; . 1,467,257 
Tallow . é z ; E ; : F 1,667,681 
Wine : : : ; : 3 : : 157,437 
Wood . , : ‘ ; . 3 ; 108,273 
Wool ; ‘ : ; ‘ : P . 14,510,826 
Woollen rags . ; ; F : : 14,777 
Sundries (small articles of raw materials or 
food) . : ‘ ; P ‘ ‘ : 91,754 


£38,779,320 


Raw materials are not to be taxed, and this rules out con- 
siderably more than half the amount. Moreover, the policy of 
Preference would at once divide Australian producers into two 
classes—a minority which is favoured, and a majority which 
would gain nothing. Is this desirable? I greatly doubt whether 
Australia will think so. 

IT now pass to New Zealand. From New Zealand we import 
17,850,0001., of which 17,755,7721. is enumerated, made ‘up as 
follows : 


* Annual Statement, Trade of the U.K. with British Possessions, vol. ii. 
(Cd. 6336), 1912, p. 335. 
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New Zeatanp: Imports from, 1911 ° 


2 
Butter. ‘ - . ; = : ; 1,495,242 
Cheese . : : ¢ ‘ : 1,209,549 


Corn, grain, &e. . : F : . ‘ 367,115 
Gum ‘ ‘ : . : , 3 537,412 


Hemp. ; Y . > _ , : 337,984 
Meat ‘ ‘ 3 “ ; ; : : 4,525,247 
Metals. : ; : 2 . : 38,774 
Oils and adneld ‘ : i ‘ ‘ 155,195 


Skins and furs : ; : ; ; , 675,918 
Tallow . 7 = . ; : ‘ , 680,588 


Wood P ; ; E ‘ : ; : 39,920 
Wool ; ‘ : : 7,476,011 


Sundry small articles, raw material, and food 216,817 
£17,755,772 


Here again about 9,000,000/. are raw materials, and the rest food. 
I now pass to the Cape of Good Hope. In this case our 
imports are 7,314,0001., of which 7,165,000/. are enumerated, 
made up as follows : 
Care or Goop Horz: Imports from (Food and Raw Materials), 1911 


£ 
Asbestos . : : , : , d 4 17,118 
Corn ; F é . : F : 2 142,406 


Drugs. ‘ : : : ; : ‘ 24,607 
Dye stuffs ; ; , ; é ? ‘ 1,501 
Feathers . ‘ : ; - ; : é 1,918,848 
Fruit ; ; ; , 4 ’ : ; 78,693 
Hides. : ; - ; i : ; 161,365 
Horns and hoofs. ; : : - ; 5,908 
Metals. . . : : ; : : 426,521 
Skins 
Tobacco 
Wool ; : : ; : ; : : 3, 501, 699 
£7,165,344 


This case is even stronger than that of Australia or New 
Zealand. Here no less than 6,900,000l. out of the 7,165,000l. 
consists of raw materials, which are not to be taxed; and even 
if food were taxed, this would only apply to 250,0001. out of the 
whole amount. Evidently the Cape can gain nothing to speak 
of by Preference, and will assuredly not dream of ‘ insisting’ 
on our taxing food. Will ber people not complain that they 
are less well treated than others, and that practically a Preference 
on so small a fraction of their exports is no Preference at all? 

Lastly I come to the case of Canada. Here the total imports 


5 Board of Trade Returns, vol. ii. (Cd. 6336), 1912, p. 352. 
& Annual Statement. Trade of the U.K. with British Possessions, vol. ii. 
(Cd. 6336), 1912, p. 299. 
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to the Mother Country are 24,594,000/., of which 24,000,000I. are 
enumerated, made up as follows : 


Canapa: Imports from, 1911' 


z 

Animals . : ‘ : f : b , 796,239 
Asbestos, raw . ; ; : : . 34,847 
Butter . : : : : : f : 355,063 
Cheese. ; : d 4,590,515 
Chemical manufactures ’ é ; ‘ 73,839 
Corn 4 ‘ . ‘ ; , . . 9,069,500 
Cotton, raw . , > ’ . ‘ : 1,729 
Drugs . : : ‘ : , : 4,100 
Dye stuffs ; . : : - : - 9,141 
Eggs : L : 3 ’ ; ; ‘ 7,465 
Fish . : ; ; ; : : F j 948,741 
Fruit. . d ‘ j ’ . . 825,249 
Hay . ; ‘ , ; : ‘ ; 391,022 
Hides, raw. ; > : : F : 16,709 
Hops : i 4 ; ‘ : : - 58,491 
Lard é ‘ : é ‘ ; ? : 115,161 
Leather . { ; ; . 4 ; 339,172 
Meat ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ ; , 2,016,009 
Metals . ‘ : - ; ; : 178,785 
Methylic alcohol . : , ‘ F : 13,638 
Mica "3 2 : , ; : : 8,129 
Oil . : ‘ F ; t ‘ j : 47,007 
Oilseed cake . é ; : . , . 58,627 
Oleo-margarine : : : P : 1,865 
Papermaking materials : ; : : 75,189 
Poultry : ; . . . - ’ 10,976 
Seeds : : ; - : é ‘ f 17,585 
Skins 3 ; : $ . j : : 330,746 
Spirits . ; ; ; : F , : 2,910 
Tallow . : ’ F _ : F : 4,709 
Wood . ? ‘ 3 ; ‘ ‘ 3,386,619 
Wool and woollen rags . : ; . : 37,398 

£23,827,175 


Here also the whole amount consists of raw materials and food, 
but in different proportions. The value of the food imports from 
Canada is immense, that of corn alone being over 9,000,0001. 

Will Canada, however, press for differential duties on grain? 
There are serious difficulties which will probably make them 
hesitate : 

One difficulty as regards a preferential treatment of Canada 
is that, as Mr. Carnegie has pointed out, for five months in 
the year, when Canadian ports are ice-bound, Canadian ship- 
ments, by the courtesy of the United States, are permitted to 
pass through American territory in bond—i.e. without the pay- 
ment of duty. I am informed by Sir R. Balfour, M.P. for 
Lanark, and one of the largest importers of wheat, that con- 


" Board of Trade Returns, vol. ii. (Cd. 6336), 1912, p. 357. 
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siderably more than one-half of the Canadian wheat comes 
us through the United States. 

To this it has been replied that Halifax and St. John ap 
open all the winter ; but Mr. Carnegie calculates, in a subsequent 
letter, that the extra cost of transit would be ‘eight shilling 
a quarter, as compared with exports and imports through 
Montreal or American ports.’ Unless, therefore, the Preference 
amounted to a larger sum, the extra charge for freight would 
be prohibitive. Moreover, though the port of St. John is in 
Canada, the railway to it passes through the United States. 

The effect of the suggested duties will also, of course, depend 
on whether they fall on the producer or the consumer. Tarif 
Reformers sometimes argue one way, and sometimes the other, 
As regards raw materials, they do not suggest to impose duties 
—presumably because they would raise the price. Free Traders, 
of course, maintain that they would also fall on consumers in 
the case of food. This Tariff Reformers often deny. But if 
duties would raise the price of raw materials, must they not have 
the same effect in the case of food? Unless they do, how would 
they benefit the Dominions? I shall refer to this again when 
we come to consider the effect on the Mother Country. It seems 
obvious that our fellow-countrymen over the water will not car 
to press for duties on food unless they are of opinion that the 
duties would raise prices. 

Canada has given us certain advantages, for which we are 
grateful. Moreover, I am very pleased to see that Canada has 
herself benefited by the reduction. Our trade with Canada has 
increased, and the result to Canada has been that her people 
have got an increased supply of cheap goods, her agriculture has 
benefited, farmers are flocking in from the United States and 
settling in the Far West. If she would pursue the same policy 
further she would, I feel sure, inaugurate a period of immense 
progress and prosperity. Her farmers would save in the price 
of clothing, implements, machinery, and, in fact, in all the 
manufactured articles they use, while they would get the same 
or even @ better price for the produce of their land. 

Canada is in winter a very cold country; she has immense 
tracts of fertile land which might be opened up by more rail- 
roads; and yet, in order to benefit a few manufacturers, she 
artificially raises the price of warm woollen clothing and checks 
the development of railways by raising the price of rails. The 
great sufferers from this short-sighted policy are, of course, the 
people of Canada themselves. 

Their population might be most profitably engaged on the 
land, and they are themselves the great sufferers by their own 
policy. But no doubt it also checks our trade. Yet who would 
propose to retaliate on Canada? 
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Australia has millions of acres of uncultivated land. Agri- 
culture would fully occupy many times her present population ; 
it is her most remunerative industry; and yet her policy is to 
discourage agriculture and keep her people in cities, and on less 
remunerative occupations. I say less remunerative because, if 
this were not the case, they need not be bolstered up by duties 
which compel the agricultural community to pay some 10 per 
cent. more for much of what they require. I could understand 
a nation making some sacrifice to encourage a healthy country 
life and keep the people away from the slums of the great cities. 
The opposite policy fills me with regret and astonishment; 
though, of course, Australians must decide for themselves. 

I doubt, also, whether, on further consideration, Australia 
will consider that she has really anything substantial to gain 
by the proposals of Tariff Reformers. Her principal export is 
wool, which, being a raw material, is ruled out; but even if it 
were included Australia would derive no advantage. Out of a 
total import of 800,000,000 lb., no less than 660,000,000 come 
from British possessions and would be duty free. But we only 
retain for home consumption 495,000,000 lb., and re-export 
305,000,000 lb. We should, therefore, retain no foreign wool, 
and consequently no case of Preference would arise. A nominally 
preferential duty on wool would, therefore, be no advantage to 
Australia. 

Under these circumstances, as raw materials are ruled out 
in any case, and Preference could not apply to the main produc- 
tions of the Dominions, Preference seems a matter of small 
importance to them. 

Our real competitors in Australia or New Zealand are their 
own manufacturers, and as long as the Colonies give their manu- 
facturers an advantage of 10 to 20 per cent. over ours, while we 
give our growers of food and manufacturers no advantage over 
theirs, they must in fairness admit that we have done all that 
can reasonably be asked in the direction of a Zollverein. I wish 
the British Empire could be made one great Free Trade area, 
and we have done our part. 

On the contrary, how differently the Colonies treat us. We 
admit the whole of the produce of our Colonies free, or where 
there is a Customs duty we put on what our Government officials 
consider is a corresponding Excise duty. We place their pro- 
ducers in exactly the same position as our own. On the other 
hand, they still have Protective duties, which in the case of 
Canada amount to some 20 per cent. So, while we give our 
manufacturers no advantage over Canadian, Canada places our 
manufacturers at a disadvantage of about 20 per cent.! So far 
as I have seen, Canadian manufacturers show no willingness to 
surrender what they term moderate and ‘sufficient’ duties. 
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Duties ‘sufficient’ for what? To keep out our goods. Asa 1 
witty Australian Free Trader has expressed it, ‘no English i 
manufactures shall be admitted except on payment of a duty 
which shall keep them out.’ 3 
Let us now consider how Preference would affect the Mother I 
Country. What could we gain? How much of the trade now 
enjoyed by foreign countries could we expect to secure for our 
manufacturers ? 
We will begin as before with the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Her total imports are 66,967,0001.,* of which 18,856 ,000I. are 
from foreign countries.* Of these, however, we must exclude, 
as not coming into competition with us— 
Cocoa, chocolate, and coffee . ‘ ‘ . 412,000 
Copra. ‘ . es ‘ ; . 240,000 
ERSTE PTL SRD 0 ea R et 443,000 
Fruit : 70,000 Te 
Rice and grains 273,200 6,6 
Hides and skins 182,000 spe 
Precious stones ; . : é t - 670,000 | 
Milk and cream. ‘ . . ’ ; 75,000 ’ 
Tea seleeahigh sanditthinke ti: | tSaik dace Sti: nn ll4 
“Tobacco .. , : : ‘ ‘ : ; 900,000 tries 
Wine : : ; ; : ; z : 185,000 acco 
Wood ‘ : : . - ‘ : : 3,025,000 
Gold and silver 
Moreover, even the remaining 9,000,000/. consist, as in the case 
of other Colonies also, in great part of specialities which we do 
not produce. What, therefore, we could gain by a Preference, 
though no doubt substantial, is not so great as might at first 
be supposed. 
In the case of New Zealand, her total imports are 
19,545 ,0001.,2° of which 3,048,0001. is from foreign countries.” 
From this amount we must deduct— 
Fish 90,000 
Fruit 373,000 
Rice 50,000 
Leather 151,000 
Seeds 160,000 Nor Cc 
Tin 110,000 
Tobacco 435,000 sac 
Wine 78,000 , 
Wod . . 217,000 WI 
Gold and silver slight 
———- increas 
£2,428,000 
* Colonial Stat. Abs., Cd. 6533, p. 95. * Ibid, p. 205, 
10 Jbid. p. 103. 4 Ibid, p. 211. 
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Leaving, therefore, only about 600,000/. as to which we come 
into competition with foreign countries. 

Coming now to South Africa, the total imports are 
39,565,0001. ,** of which 12,000,0001. are from foreign countries.** 
From this must be deducted— 


z 

Fish ; ‘ . ; : : ‘ F 254,000 
Flour. ‘ ‘ 9 ‘ ; 3 : 617,000 
Grain. % : : : : é , 900,000 
Jewels. : : : - . ; ‘ 169,000 
Tobacco . ; : j ; \ : ‘ 197,000 
Wax , 3 : : ’ , , 4 197,000 
, ‘ : ; . Ps ; 95,000 

Wood... , : ‘ P ‘ 5 ‘ 1,055,000 
Gold and silver . : ; : , ; 1,146,000 
£4,630,000 


Tea and sugar amount to 725,000/., and out of the remaining 
6,600,000/. a further substantial amount must be deducted for 
specialities which we do not produce. 

Lastly we come to Canada. Here the total imports are 
114,000,000/.,** of which 84,000,000/. are from foreign coun- 
tries “—mainly, as is only natural, the United States, which 
account for 73,000,0001. We must, however, exclude— 


2 
Grain and seeds . : ; : : ; 4,000,000 
Cocoa, chocolate, and coffee . : : é 750,000 
Hides and furs. : , : j : 3,000,000 
Fruit . é ; , ; , : ’ 2,950,000 
Jewels. ’ . 5 : : : . 352,000 
Leather . ‘ . ? : ; ‘ ‘ 730,000 
Cattle and meat. é : : j : 1,580,000 
Cotton, raw . ; g ; $ ; ; 1,630,000 
Ores . , d F ’ ; : ; 824,000 
Precious stones ‘ F : . ‘ : 611,000 
Tobacco . : . F ; . : : 1,173,000 
Vegetables . . ; ; ; : = 570,000 
Wine . ‘ . ‘ , : , t 306,000 
Wood... ‘ i . ’ : f i 3,770,000 
Gold and silver : ; . ? : : 5,400,000 


£27,646,000 


Nor could we expect to compete with the United States in very 
heavy goods, such as iron, bricks, &c., which account for another 
22,000,000/., or in sugar and molasses, 3,400,0001. 

While, then, I do not deny that Preference might to some 
slight degree improve our commerce with the Dominions, the 
increase could not be as great as seems to be supposed. Even 


2 Loc. cit. p. 115. * Tbid. p. 216. 
* Loc, cit. p. 153. ** Ibid. p. 235. 
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take Canada, when we remember that our total exports ar 
556,000,000/., a possible increase of, say, at the outside, 
10,000,000/. though, of course, important, must not be exag. 
gerated, especially as it would be purchased by the loss of g 
certain amount, and perhaps even a larger amount, of foreign 
commerce. 

The effect of imposing duties on our food supplies depends 
on whether duties do, or do not, raise prices. But it is admitted 
that in the case of raw materials duties would raise prices, and 
the idea of imposing such duties is given up, because it is 
realised that such a policy would be disastrous, and that the 
country would never stand it. 

I confess I cannot realise the state of mind of a person who 
believes that while a duty on cotton grown in the United States 
would raise the price, a similar duty on corn grown in the 
United States would not do so! 

Food is the raw material of man. 

The course of the wheat trade sufficiently proves that duties 
are paid by the consumer. When wheat comes from Argentina 
or elsewhere the vessel ‘calls for orders’ at Queenstown, 
Plymouth, Havre, Southampton, or some European port. 
The merchant compares the prices at the principal markets, 
calculating all the expenses—freight, insurance, port dues, &c., 
including, of course, the Customs duty—to a fraction. If he 
finds that the highest price, including the duty, is at Berlin, 
to Berlin it goes; but it will not go to Berlin until the price 
there has risen to cover all the charges, including the duty. 
There being no duty in England, and assuming the German 
duty to be 11s. 10d. a quarter, no wheat will go to Berlin until 
the difference in price exceeds, or at least equals, the German 
duty. It is surely, therefore, obvious that the consumer pays 
the duty. 

The French Protectionists took at ‘first the same view as our 
so-called Tariff Reformers. They maintained that a duty on 
wheat would not raise the price of bread, and, consequently, 
when the duty was imposed on wheat no duty was placed on 
bread. But what was the result? The Belgian export of bread 
into France in 1887 was 4,600,000 kilos., but it rapidly ran up 
till in 1890 it amounted to 30,000,000. The officials tried in vain 
to stop it by cutting open the loaves, ostensibly to see if they 
had lace inside them ; but at last, in 1890, a corresponding duty 
was imposed on bread. 

The German Government is always held out to us as 40 
authority on what is called scientific tariff making, and perhaps, 
therefore, Protectionists will accept their opinion. In 1902 the 
Government expressly defended** their policy on the ground 
*° Mr. G. Hicks in Daily News, the 7th of February 1902. 
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that it raised prices. ‘Inland prices,’ they said, ‘ are raised, so 
far as a consideration of the circumstances of the last ten years 
will allow us to judge, in proportion to the duties.’ They quoted 
tables, moreover, which fully bear out this view. I may give 
one line in illustration : 


Price of Wheat in Marks per Ton 


Price verage Ia: 
Dante pam mn Anion "Price, a of 
of Duty Price Higher by, v 
Average for the years 
1896-9 . - : 128.80 164.50 35.70 35 
showing that the average price was raised by rather more than 


the duty. 
But it has been alleged that the highest economical authori- 


ties are of opinion that duties do not raise prices, but are paid 
by producers. Mr. Bonar Law, speaking of the contention that 
duties are paid by the consumer of the article, says : 


These calculations are all founded on the assumption that if you put 
a duty, however small, on any part of the supply the selling price of 
the whole supply will be raised to the full extent of the duty. That is 
the assumption. It is an assumption that is only comprehensible on the 
idea that the consumer always pays the duty. That is not an axiom of 
the study; it is an axiom only of the political platform. No political 
economist who ever existed ever made such a statement, and every political 
economist who has written on that subject has said exactly the reverse.” 


I am, I confess, very much surprised at Mr. Bonar Law’s 
statements, for he evidently forgets the important letter written 
to The Times by fourteen of our foremost professors of political 
economy, in the course of which they say : 


One of the main objects aimed at in these proposals—the cultivation of 
friendly feelings between the United Kingdom and other parts of the 
Empire—is ardently desired by us; and we should not regard it as a fatal 
objection to a fiscal scheme adapted to this purpose that it was attended 
with a considerable sacrifice of material wealth. 

But the suggested means for attaining this desirable end do not seem 
to us advisable: first, because there would probably be incurred an immense 
and permanent sacrifice, not only of material, but also of higher goods ; 
and, secondly, because the means suggested would be likely, in our judgment, 
todefeat rather than to attain the end in view. 


And they lay it down that duties raise prices : 


To the statement that a tax on food will raise the price of food it 
is not a valid reply that this result may possibly in fact not follow. When 
we say that an import duty raises prices, we mean, of course, unless its 
effect is overborne by other causes operating at the same time in the other 
direction. Or, in other words, we mean that, in consequence of the import 
duty, the price is generally higher by the amount of the duty than it 
would have been if other things had remained the same. 


I doubt if any recognised political economist, with perhaps’ 
one exception, would dissent from this weighty statement. 
** Times, the 17th of December 1912, p. 8. 
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Mr. Bonar Law refers specifically to Professor Pigou, whom 
he quotes, quite correctly, as saying that some of the duty on 
wheat may fall on the producer, but he omits to notice that 
in Professor Pigou’s opinion this part is too small to be of any 
importance ; and he (Professor Pigou) goes on to say : 


This is, I think, a result which may be regarded with a fair amount 
of confidence. The probability is considerable that the rise in price would 
not be less than 1s. 8d. a quarter, and strong arguments can be urged for 
the view that it would be more.?* 


Mr. Bonar Law assured us that in any case the tax on 
food would be very low, and in no circumstances would be in- 
creased. But he has thrown over Mr. Balfour’s pledge about the 
Referendum ; what security has the country that another leader 
may not throw over his promise about the duty? Protective 
duties are insidious; they are as a rule small at first, and tend 
irresistibly to grow. That is why Free Traders wisely resist at 
the outset. It is easier to resist the imposition of the first two 
shillings than it would be to prevent the addition of two shillings 
more. 

Another objection to duties is the delay and unnecessary 
expense which they involve. For purposes of clearness and 
economy of space I have in the preceding tables combined many 
classes which, if duties are to be imposed, must be kept separate. 
Wool, for instance, would fall under a number of heads. The 
delay and difficulties thus involved are sometimes quite as in- 
jurious as, if not more injurious to commerce than, the actual 
amount of the duties. This, of course, is not a conclusive argu- 
ment against numerous duties, but it is an important point which 
must be taken into consideration. 

Apart from other reasons, the system offers a premium on 
fraud. The House of Commons Committee of 1840 point out 
that 


Another difficulty which the preferential duties create is that they 
offer a premium for evading the intention of the Legislature. Foreign 
coffees are charged 1s. 3d. per pound, Colonial coffees only 6d., while 
coffees imported from the Cape of Good Hope pay 9d. Now, as the 
cost of sending, in an unusual and indirect way, coffee from foreign 
countries to the Cape is only from $d. to 1d. per pound, very large quan- 
tities are shipped from the Brazils and Hayti to the Cape, and thence 
reshipped to England. The English consumer thus pays the increased duty 
and the difference of freight, and the foreign coffee is not excluded from 
the British market, though it was obviously the purpose of the law to 
exclude it. 


How would it be possible to distinguish Canadian wheat from 
that grown across the border? The Canadian Government would 


18 Professor Pigou, Protective and Preferential Import Duties, p. 96. 
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have no interest in preventing, and we should have no power 
to prevent, such a fraud. 

Finally, then, duties on raw materials are abandoned, and 
those on food are only to be imposed if the Dominions insist, 
which seems out of the question. The Times justly observed 
that Unionist leaders 
must not attempt to shift the onus of food taxation on to a conference 
of Ministers from oversea. If such taxation is not desirable as a measure 
of purely domestic reform, then it is not desirable at all. If the people 
of this country will not believe in it as such, they must not be asked to 
believe in it on the strength of opinion elsewhere. No Dominion statesman 
would dream of dealing with a Dominion tariff on such lines as those. 
No statesman must dream of it here.?® 


I end as I began, by saying that I should welcome anything 
which would bring more closely together the Mother Country 
and the great Dominions over the seas. I do not submit 
the above in any dogmatic spirit or as any final conclusion, but 
as a modest contribution to a difficult subject. The time seems 
to me to have come when Unionist leaders must face the facts, 
and when the time for mere generalities has passed. Preference, 
as put forward by Unionist leaders, would obviously raise many 
awkward questions with so-called foreign countries, and, as far 
as I can see, would do little to promote our commerce within the 
Empire. On the other hand, if the Dominions would profit by 
the experience of the Mother Country it would doubtless be better 
for us, and, I am sure, much better for them. 

Free Traders are often asked how it is that so many countries 
are Protectionist. The answer is clear: Protection no doubt 
benefits the favoured interests. Take Germany: the manufac- 
turers and the landlords unquestionably gain, and they are 
organised to maintain their privileges and profits. But who pay? 
The clergyman, the doctor, the lawyer, the schoolmaster, the 
artisan, the labourer and workman—they have to pay more for 
the comforts and necessaries; they find the expense of living 
increasing and life more difficult, but they are not organised ; the 
contest is between a trained army and an undisciplined rabble. 

It is easy to raise money for Tariff Reform; Protectionists 
hope and expect to recoup themselves over and over again if they 
can carry their policy. Free Traders will not give large subscrip- 
tions, but they know that Free Trade diminishes the expense and 
anxiety of life, and they vote when the time comes. 

Hence Free Trade holds the fort, and will probably continue 
todo so. Why do Unionist statesmen insist on leading a forlorn 
hope ? 

What is their position? They have given up the idea of 


1* The Times, 17th of December 1912. 
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taxing raw materials; they would tax food with regret, and a 
if insisted on by the Dominions, which is most unlikely. Manu. 
factures only remain, and the Dominions send us practically no 
manufactures. ; 

Practically, then, Tariff Reform, so far as Preference is con- 
cerned, has gone. But our people are intelligent, and appreciate 
the effect of food taxes ; they remember the ‘ hungry forties,’ and 
the proposal of food taxes haunts them like a nightmare. 

With food taxes as part of their programme, the Unionist 
leaders would never have carried the country ; it was a millstone 
round their necks; and as a Unionist I rejoice therefore that 
they have abandoned food taxes. 

They still commit themselves to Preference, but unless they 
can show some fallacy in the above argument, Preference ig 
really dead, and they will surely create difficulties for themselves 
in the future if they make promises which are impossible, and 
raise expectations which they will be unable to fulfil. 

AVEBURY. 


Notse.—Since this was written Mr. Robertson, in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, has given the amount of 
so-called articles wholly or mainly manufactured imported from 
Canada as 1,144,0001., from Australia 1,833,0001., and from New 
Zealand 38,0001. The Board of Trade has been good enough 
to give me the particulars showing how these amounts are made 
up. They are as follows: 

For Australia they comprise 


£ 
Leather . ° . : P : : 228,000 
Copper, lead, and tin : 3 : é 1,540,000 
making up 1,768,0001. out of the 1,833,000]. So that there are 
no really manufactured articles. 
For Canada they comprise 
£ 
Leather . $ ; : ; : ; 324,000 
Copper, iron, and zinc . P : ; ; 165,000 
and a variety of other smaller items, which are raw materials, 


leaving a quite negligible amount for real manufactures. 
For New Zealand, out of 38,0001., 
£ 


Leather . ; ; ; 3 ; f R 23,000 
Metals. : ; : 1 j 5 F 7,000 


Practically, therefore, there are, as I have pointed out above, 
no manufactured articles on which we could give a Preference. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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